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FICTUKE 


MODERN  LONDON. 


CHAP.  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY. 

HERE  is  scarcely  any  material  point  in  the  ear- 


liest part  of  the  History  of  London,  that  is  not 
involved  in  some  degree  of  Obscurity.  The  orighi 
oj  the  toxvn,  the  dymology  of  its  name,  the  jounder  of 
its  walls,  their  course  mid  extent,  and  even  its  original 
scite,  have  all  furnished  antiquarians  with  fruitful 
topics  of  discussion.  At  the  present  period  proba- 
bility is  all  that  any  of  these  topics  afford  ; and  re- 
specting our  own  subsequent  conieclvres,  we  can 
only  say  that  they  do  not  clash  with  the  unques- 
tionable facts  of  history,  and  are  at  least  as  proba- 
ble as  any  that  have  been  raised  by  preceding 
writers. 

Origin  of  London  ; and  Etymology  of  its  Hamc, 

Londnji  appears  to  have  been  founded,  in  times 
1 prior  to  the  invasion  of  Cmsar,  by  inhabitants  of, 
' Britain,  tlie  descendants  of  Goths,  who  had  emf- 
ifirated  from  Scandanavia. 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  the  Goths,  T.nn  sign! 
fied  a Grove,  and  Den  a Tow7i ; and,  at  this  da 
there  are,  \n  tht  modern  Scandanavia,  towns  or  vi 
lages  which  retain  the  common  name  of  Lundet. 
The  first  rude  towns  of  the  Goths  were  places 
slrejiglh  in  woods:  the  northern  Gauls,  who  we 
G(7^/w from  Scandanavia,  traded  witli  Britain;  an 
it  is  probable,  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  wit 
which  they  carried  on  their  traffic,  had  been  seize 
and  colonized  by  that  bold  and  adventurous  rac 
As  so  the  silence  of  relative  to  London,  whic 
some  have  urged  as  a proof  that  the  town  did  n 
exist  at  the  time  of  his  invasion,  it  ought  ratlier  t 
be  taken  as  proof,  which  may  be  added  to  man 
others,  that  Ccesar  never  reached  the  ihatnes,  an 
that  the  river  he  describes,  and  which  antiquarian! 
hastily  concluded  to  be  the  Thames,  was  no  othe| 
than  the  river  Medway. 

But  London,  before  the  Romans  introduced  th 
arts  into  the  island,  could  be  nothing  more  than 
rude  fastness,  or  an  emporium  suited  to  the  con 
merce  of  the  times.  The  first  mention  of  Londm, 
in  authentic  history,  is  by  Tacitus,  who  speaks 
its  being  sacked  in  the  year  6r,  under  the  Roma 
Emperor  Nero,  by  the  British  Queen  Boadicea;  an 
from  the  relation  of  that  event,  it  appears  that 
was  then  a place  of  importance  among  the  Roma 
possessions  in  Britain.  It  is  afterwards  mentione 
by  Ammianiis  AlarceUinus,  a Latin  author  in  th 
reign  of  the  Emperor  didj.an,  who  calls  it  “ I'etii. 
turn  oppidum,''  an  ancient  town. 


Slate  of  Lo)! doit  under  the  Romans. 

The  condition  of  London  under  the  Romans  w 
that  of  a Pracfecture  ; that  is  to  say,  a place  g 
verned  by  Roman  laws,  administered  by  a magi 
trate  called  a Proefect,  annually  sent  from  Rome 
and  it  is  probable  tliat  the  inhabitants  were  Ro 
mans  and  Britons,  living  together  under  the  gc 
vernment  and  protection  of  Rome^ 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 


Original  Scite  of  London. 

Some  antiquarians  imagine  the  first  scite  of  Lon- 
don to  have  been  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames: 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  original  town 
stood  on  any  other  spot  than  the  peninsula  on  the 
northern  banks  formed  by  the  Thames  in  front  ; 
the  river  Fleet  on  the  west;  and  the  stream  after- 
wards named  Walbrooke  on  the  east. 

Walls;  Military  Roads ; and  Gates. 

The  walls  were  unquestionably  reared  by  the 
Romans;  but  under  which  of  the  emperors  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  Their  original  boundaries 
seem  to  have  beert  Ludgate-hill  on  the  west ; a spot 
near  the  scite  of  the  Tower,  on  the  east ; Cripple- 
gate  on  the  north;  and  Thames-street,  on  the 
south. 

Four  great  military  roads  extended  from  London 
into  the  country  ; the  Praetorian  way,  afterwards 
named  by  the  Saxons  Watling-street,  passing  under 
a gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  scite  of  the  modern 
Mewgate,  the  road  to  Dover,  beginning  at  Watling- 
street,  and  passing  the  Trajectus,  or  f^erry  at  Dow. 
gate ; the  Hermin-street,  passing  under  Cripple- 
gate;  a road  that  passed  under  Aldgate  by  Bethnal- 
grpen  to  Old  Ford  ; and  a pass  through  the  river 
Lee  to  Duroleiton,  the  modern  Layton  in  Essex. 

It  is  probable  the  gates  were  originally  only  four 
in  Number,  Newgate,  Cripplegate,  Aldgate,  and 
Dow'gate,  corresponding  w'ith  the  great  military 
roads,  to  which  six  others  were  added,  as  new  roads 
were  constructed,  namely,  the  Postern  on  Tower- 
hill,  Bishopsgate,  Moorgate,  Aldersgate,  Ludgate, 
and  Bridgegate.  The  walls,  immediately  previous 
to  their  being  demolished,  were  more  than  three 
miles  in  circumference  ; guarded,  on  the  three  sides 
next  the  land,  with  fifteen  lofty  towers.  But  it  is 
certain  tiiat  the  walls  were  originally  of  considera- 
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ble  less  extent;  for,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the 
circuit  of  them  is  given  with  great  accuracy,  wlticli 
is  as  follows  : From  the  tower  to  Aldgate  was  82 

perches;  from  Aldgate  to  Bishopsgate,  86  perches; 
from  Bishopsgate  to  Cripplegate,  162;  from  Crip-  ■ 
plegate  to  Aldersgate,  75;  from  Aldersgate  to 
Newgate,  66 ; and  from  thence  to  Ludgate,  42 
perches;  from  Ludgate  to  Fleet-ditch,  60  perches; 
and  from  Fleet-bridge  to  the  Thames,  70  perches  ; 
making  the  whole  extent  of  the  wall  at  that  time 
something  more  than  two  miles. 

State  oj  London  from  the  Evacuatioii  of  the  Romans  i 
till  seized  by  the  Saxons. 

After  the  Romans,  in  the  decay  of  their  empire, 
relinquished  Britain,  London  continued  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Britons  for  more  than  ninety  years,  be- 
fore it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxons ; but,  in 
the  general  confusion  of  the  country  during  the 
Saxon  invasion,  the  commerce  of  London  would 
declinej  and  of  the  nature  of  its  civil  government, 
in  that  interval,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

Its  State  wider  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  or  the 
seven  Saxon  kingdoms  in  Britain,  London  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons,  or  Es- 
sex ; and  again  rose  into  consequence  as  a commer- 
cial town  ' . When  the  Saxon  kingdoms  were  re- 
solved into  one  monarchy  under  Egbert,  London 
did  not  immediately  hold  the  first  rank  ; Winches- 
ter, Canterbury,  and  York,  being  all  of  higher  con- 
sideration till  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who 


* In  833,  during  the  existence  of  the  Heptarchy,  London 
was  of  such  weight,  that  it  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  a Whitenagemot,  or  assembly  of  all  the  great  men  of 
England,  to  deliberate  on  means  to  repel  the  Danes,  whose 
inroads  already  threatened  the  nation  with  destruction. 
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constituted  London  tlie  capital  of  all  England. 
During  the  ravages  committed  in  Britain  by  the 
j Danes,  London  principally  suffered  ; but  after  the 
i -wounds  inflicted  by  the  Danish  invasion  were  heal- 
ed,  London  began  to  grow  into  that  prosperity 
which  has  since  exalted  it  above  all  the  commer- 
cial cities  in  the  world. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  civil  government  of 
London  under  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  we  have  some, 
though  far  from  compleat,  information.  The  civil 
powers  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  exercised  by  the 
Bishop,  and  the  Portreve  or  Portgrave,  a magistrate 
appointed  by  the  king;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  part  of  the  civil  authority  resided  in 
the  body  of  the  citizens.  It  is  plain,  from  subse- 
quent records  under  the  Norman  kings,  referring  to 
former  times,  tliat  the  citizens  of  London  enjoyed, 
various  privileges  and  immunities;  they  were  free 
from  all  base  service  or  tenure ; and  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded,  from  a view  of  that  part  of  itjg  history, 

! that  the  city  enjoyed  a government  of  a mixed,  and 
in  some  degree  of  a popular,  nature. 

Ils  Slaie  under  the  Normans. 

At  the  conquest  of  England,  by  the  Normans, 
London  was  a place  of  great  wealth  and  power; 
and  its  civil  government  and  privileges  as  they  ex- 
isted under  the  Saxons,  were  confirmed  by  a char- 
ter of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  immediate 
successors  of  William  alternately  harrassed  the  ci- 
ty with  their  usurpations  and  lawless  acts,  and 
soothed  it  with  new  charters  to  confii'm  old  privi- 
leges or  grant  new  ones,  till  at  length  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  London  took  a form  very  little  diffe- 
rent  from  that  by  which  it  is  at  present  distinguish- 
I cd.  l ire  title  of  port-ieve  was  lost  in  that  of  bai- 
liff, and  afterwards  of  mayor,  names  derived  from 
I the  Norman  language  ; and  the  municipal  power 
i B 3 
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was  gradually  vested  in  the  citizens,  and  orRcers 
chosen,  by  themselves. 

J/s  Stale  at  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  ' 

At  this  period,  almoft  the  whole  commerce  of 
England  was  centered  in  London,  for  it  appears  ' 
that  the  cudoms  of  that  port  were  seven  times  ' 
greater  than  those  of  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  although  the  citizens  were  taxed  in  a much 
higher  proportion  than  the  people  in  the  country, 
yet  it  is  mentioned  by  Stow'  that  they  were  will- 
ing, in  cases  of  emergency,  to  be  rated  above  their 
ability  and  proportion,  which  had  formerly  been 
eftimated  at  a tenth,  when  others  only  paid  a fif- 
teenth of  their  property. 

Its  State  after  the  great  Fire  vi  iG6G. 

The  fire  of  London,  though  a great  calamity,  has 
proved  beneficial  both  to  the  city  and  kingdom. 
The  city  was  speedily  rebuilt,  and  care  was  taken 
to  make  the  streets  wider  and  more  regular  than 
they  were  before.  The  king  assumed  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  forbidding  the  use  of  lath  and 
timber.  London  became  more  healthy;  and  the 
plague,  which  used  to  break  out  with  great  fury 
twice  or  thrice  every  century,  has  never  since  ap- 
peared. 

Military  Government . 

The  military  government  of  London  is  not  so 
clearly  to  be  traced  as  its  civil  institutions.  It  is 
probable,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Sa.Nons  every  citi- 
zen was  a soldier.  London  repulsed  the  Danes  in 
the  reign  of  Ethelred,  the  second  English  monarch 
of  that  name  ; and  in  8^6,  the  citizens  made  a part 
of  the  gallant  army  of  Alfred  when  he  attacked  tlic 
Danes  in  Hertfordshire.  The  origin  of  the  Honor- 
able Artillery  Company  is  a proo^  that  the  citizens 
had  been  generally  trained  to  arms,  th.at  company 
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being  instituted  to  exempt  the  citizens  from  the  bur- 
then and  expence  of  frequent  general  musters. 

The  Honorable  Artillery  Company  and  the 
ti'ained-bands  composed  the  military  force  of  Lon- 
don till  recently,  when  they  were  siqierseded  by  its 
present  military  constitution.  This  Artillery  Com- 
pany was  a voluntary  association,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  principle  citizens,  and  amounted  to 
about  400  men.  The  trained-bands  of  the  city  were 
a body  of  nearly  10,000  men,  under  the  direction  of 
a commission  called  the  Lieutenancy  of  London,  of 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  mem- 
bers. Besides  the  city  train-bands,  there  were  two 
re-^iments  belon<riug  to  the  tower-hamlets,  the  su- 
burbs  of  London  to  the  east,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  4,000  men  ; a regiment  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Westminster,  consisting  of  more  than  4,000 
men  ; and  a regiment  of  nearly  2,600  men  belong- 
ing to  the  suburbs,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex  j the  whole  amounting  to 
more  than  25,000  men.  ^ 

Its  Ecclcsiasiical  Ilisiory. 

Tliat  London  w'as  converted  to  Christianity  un- 
der the  Romans  is  certain;  but  its  ecclesiastical 
Jvstory  during  that  period  is  very  much  broken. 
Kestitutus,  bishop  of  London,  was  one  of  the  three 
Bririsli  bishops  wlio,  in  314,  were  delegated  to  the 
council  of  Arles  in  France.  '1  heon,  the  last  Ro- 
man or  British  bishop  of  London,  retired,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixm  century,  to  Wales,  from  tlie 
persecution  of  the  Saxons,  who  w-cre  pagans,  and 
established  their  native  worship  in  the  parts  of 
Great  Britain  conquered  by  them.  London  w'as 
again  converted  to  Christianity  about  the  year  604, 
under  Sebert,  the  third  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
by  Mellitus,  who  was  ordained  its  bishop  by  Au- 
gustine the  archbishop  of  the  English.  Ethelbert 
king  of  Kent,  to  whom  Scbcit  was  tributary,  and 
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who  had  been  converted  by  Augustine,  built  the 
first  Saxon  Cliristian  church  in  London,  which  he 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul  : and,  from  the  double  cir- 
cumstance of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons  being 
tributary  to  that  of  Kent,  and  Mellitus  being  the 
missionary  of  Augustine,  it  has  happened  that 
London  is  the  suffragan  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Under  the  immediate  successors  of  Sebert,  London 
returned  to  paganism  ; but  it  was  again  converted, 
in  the  reign  of  Sigibert  the  Good,  the  sixth  king 
of  the  East  Saxons,  by  Cedda,  a Northumbrian 
priest,who  was  the  first  Saxon  ordained  Bishop  of 
London.  In  a subsequent  reign  London  returned 
partially  to  paganism  j but  its  apostacy  was  of  short 
duration. 

'1  he  city  of  London  is  at  present  an  episcopal 
see;  and  its  ecclesiastical  government  is  verted  in 
its  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  other  clergy. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governments  of  the 
city  of  Westminster,  are  verted  in  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Wertminrter;  but  the  civil  powers  are  (since  the 
reformation)  exercised  by  a High-Steward,  Deputy- 
Steward,  and  High  Bailiff,  sixteen  Burgesses,  and 
their  ofiicers,  under  the  authority  of  the  dean  and 
chapter. 
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CHAP.  II. 

j GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  of  LONDON. 

I LONDON  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  51  degrees 
1-31  minutes  north;  at  the  distance  of  500  miles 
issouth-west  of  Copenhagen;  190  west  of  Amster- 
edam;  660  north-west  of  Vienna;  225  north west  of 
1 Paris;  690  north-east  of  Madrid ; 750  north-west  of 
IRome  ; and  1300  north-west  of  Constantinople. 

It  extends,  from  west  to  east,  along  the  banks  of 
t the  river  Thames;  at  the  distance  of  60  miles  from 
I the  sea.  It  consists  of  three  principal  divisions; 
t the  city  of  London,  the  city  of  Westminster,  and 
t the  borough  of  Southwaik,  with  their  respective 
' suburbs.  The  two  former  divisions  are  situated  on 
• the  northern  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  great  part  of  them  lying  on  hills,  and 
forming  a grand  and  beautiful  amphitheatre  round 
the  water;  the  latter,  on  the  southern  bank,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  on  level  ground,  anciently  an  en- 
■ tire  morass. 

The  length  of  London  is  about  seven  miles,  ex- 
( elusive  of  houses  that  on  each  side  line  the  prin- 
cipal  roads  to  the  distance  of  several  miles  in  every 
'direction;  the  breadth  is  irregular,  being,  at  the 
narrowest  part,  not  more  than  two  miles;  and,  at 
' the  broadest,  almost  tour  miles.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
. a bed  of  gravel,  in  many  places  mixed  with  clay. 

'1  he  air  and  climate  are  neither  so  settled  nor  tern, 
perate  as  some  other  parts  of  the  world  ; yet  Lon- 
don is,  perhaps,  the  mod  healthy  city  of  Europe, 

! from  a variety  of  circumstances  which  we  (hall 
I have  occasion  to' notice.  The  tide  in  the  river 
flows  15  miles  higher  than  London;  but  the  water 
is  not  salt  in  any  part  of  the  town,  and  it  is  natu- 
rally  very  sweet  and  pure.  The  river  is  secured  \ 
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in  its  channels  by  embankments,  and  when  it  . 
not  swelled  by  the  tide  or  rains,  it  is  not  more  tha 
a quarter  of  a mile  broad,  nor  in  general  more  tha 
12  feet  in  depth;  at  spring  tides  it  rises  12  an 
sometimes  14  feet  above  this  level,  and  its  breadt 
is  of  course  increased.  The  principal  streets  aj 
wide  and  airy,  and  surpass  all  others  in  Europe,  i 
their  convenience  for  trade,  and  the  accommod: 
lion  of  passengers  of  every  description  ; they  ar 
paved  in  the  middle,  for  carriages,  with  larg 
stones  in  a very  compact  manner,  forming  a sma 
convexity  to  pass  the  water  off  by  channels  ; an 
on  each  side  is  a broad  level  path,  formed  of  flag; 
raised  a little  above  the  centre,  for  the  convenienc 
of  foot  passengers.  Underneath  the  pavement: 
are  large  vaulted  channels  called  sewers,  whic 
communicate  with  each  house  by  smaller  ones,  an 
with  every  street,  by  convenient  openings  an 
gratings,  to  carry  off  all  filth  that  can  be  conveye 
in  that  manner,  into  the  river.  All  mud  or  othe 
rubbish  that  accumulates  on  the  surface  of  th 
streets,  is  taken  away  by  persons  employed  by  th 
public  for  the  purpo.se.  London  does  not  excel  i 
the  number  of  buildings  celebrated  for  grandeu 
or  beauty;  but,  in  all  the  principal  streets,  thi 
metropolis  is  distinguished  by  an  appearance  c 
neatness  and  comfort.  Most  of  the  great  street 
appropriated  to  shops  for  retail  trade,  have  an  un 
rivalled  aspect  of  wealth  and  splendor.  The  shop 
themselves  are  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  decoratei 
with  taste;  but  the  manuf.ictures  with  which  the 
arc  stored  form  their  chief  ornament.  Accordin 
to  Mr.  ColquhoLin,  London  contains  about  800 
streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts;  60  squares;  an 
160,000  houses,  warehouses,  and  other  buildingj 
London  abounds  with  markets,  warehouses,  an 
shops,  for  all  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury;  and 
perhaps,  there  is  no  town  in  which  an  inhabitant 
who  possesses  the  universal  medium  of  exchange 
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can  be  so  freely  supplied  as  here  with  the  produce 
of  nature  or  art,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  London  are  built  on  a uni- 
: form  plan.  They  consist  of  three  or  four  stories 
above  ground,  with  one  under  the  level  of  the 
: streets,  containing  the  kitchens.  In  each  story  is 
a large  room  in  front,  and  in  the  back  is  a small 
: room,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  staircase. 

This,  however,  is  meant  only  as  to  the  general  class 
; of  houses.  Those  of  the 'nobility  and  persons  of 
high  fashion,  though  mostly  plain  and  simple  in 
: the  exterior,  are  internally  constructed  with  all 

■ the  variety  of  taste,  elegance,  and  convenience,  for 
' which  modern  architecture  is  distinguished.  Wa- 
ter is  conveyed,  three  times  a-week,  into  almost 
every  house,  by  leaden  pipes,  and  preserved  in 
cisterns  or  tubs,  in  such  quantities,  that  the  inha- 
bitants have  a constant  and  even  lavish  supply. 
Nothing  can  be  more  commodious  or  cleanly  than 
the  interior  of  the  houses  ; and  this  cliuracter  ex- 
tends generally  to  lodging  hotels,  taverns,  coli'ee- 

' houses,  and  other  places. 

GENERAL  IDEAS  OF  LONDON,  FOR  THE  USE  ©F 
A TOTAL  STRANGER. 

London  stretches  many  miles  from  tlie  east  to 
: the  west,  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The 
(directions  of  its  main  streets  follow  the  course  of 

■ tliat  river,  from  east  to  west,  and  the  cross  streets 
’run,  for  the  most  part,  in  a direction  from  north  to 
i south. 

There  are  two  grand  lines  of  streets  from  w’est 
* to  cast.  One  of  them,  which  maybe  called  tlie 
'iiorthern  line,  commences  from  the  Uxbridge  road 
-at  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park,  and  under  the  suc- 
(cessive  names  of  Oxford-street,  St.  Giles’s,  Hol- 
i born,  Newgate-street,  Cheapside,  Cornhill,  and 
1 Leadenhall-street,  is  continued  on  to  Whitechapel 
land  Mile-end  on  the  Essex  road. 
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The  sou)her)i  line  commences  on  the  Bath  road  a 
the  soutli  side  of  Hyde  Park,  and  is  c'ontinue( 
under  the  successive  names  of  Piccadilly,  St 
James’ s-street,  Pall  Mall,  Charing-cross,  Strand 
Fleet-street,  Ludgate-hill,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 
Watling-street,  Cannon-street,  and  Tower-street 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  it  may  be  said  rc 
be  further  extended  two  miles  along  the  river  side 
in  Wapping. 

The  line  of  the  Thames,  and  the  two  grand  lines 
of  streets  render  it  exceedingly  easy,  thei-efore,  foi 
any  strangers  to  walk  about  London,  for  there  i: 
scarcely  any  point  of  the  town  which  is  not  within 
half  a mile  of  one  of  these  lines. 

In  another  point  of  view,  London  divides  itself 
into  three  great  districts: — the  west  end  of  the 
town,  the  city,  and  the  east  end  of  the  town. 

The  WEST  END  OF  THE  TOWN  is  the  most 
modern  and  tlie  most  elegant  part  of  London  ^ it 
is  inhabited  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  government  and  of  the  court.  It  may 
be  said  to  extend  westward  from  the  meridian  ol 
Cliaring-cross. 

The  CITY,  in  its  familiar  phrase,  means  the 
trading  part  of  the  town,  extending,  with  slight 
variations,  from  Charing-cross  to  the  meridian  of 
the  Monument  or  the  Tower;  but,  locally  speak- 
ing,  it  is  confined  by  a circle,  the  radius  oi  which 
would  rcacli  about  half  a mile  round  St.  Paul’s 
church. 

Eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Tower-hill,  Lon. 
don  may  be  considered  as  a sea-port;  the  inha. 
bitants  of  this  large  district  being  in  general  con. 
nected  with  the  shipping  interests,  and  consisting 
either  of  owners  or  captains  of  vessels,  of  mer- 
chants, ship-builders,  sailors,  or  shopkeepers,  an- 
others,  who  maintain  themselves  by  tlie  business 
of  this  uurivalled  port. 
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West  of  lilackfriar’s  bridi>e  tlie  banks  of  tbe 
Tliaines  are  reiuic-rcd  subservient  at  onc«*  to  the 
obierts  t)f  j.«lcasure  and  business,  but  eastward  ol 
tlr.it  biid;j,e  tliev  arc  solely  occupied  by  a line  ot 
wai  choujcs,  and  devoted  to  the  bustle  of  cdminen  e. 

The  bonuph  of  Southwark,  whicli  l:cs  to  the 
south  of  the  1 I'.ames,  is  chicHy  inhabited  by  mer- 
chants and  traders,  and  has  only  one  main  stre- 1, 
w hich  extends  from  l.ondon-bridgc  into  tlie  imin- 
try,  and  is  called  the  Borough  High-street.  A line 
street  also  extends  from  Blackfnar’s  bridge  into 
the  country,  and  others  are  projecting  which  in 
time  will  confer  more  importance  on  this  part  of 
the  metropolis. 

PKESKNT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

In  tracing  the  outline  of  the  present  government 
of  this  metropolis,  to  the  whole  of  which  we  shall, 
from  this  time,  give  the  common  name  of  London, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  metropolis  into- 
three  principal  parts,  the  city  of  London,  with  its 
dependencies;  the  cities  and  liberties  of  Westmin- 
ster ; and  the  suburbs  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

Civil  Govemrnent  of  the  City  of  London. 

The  entire  civil  government  of  the  citv  of  Ion- 
don  is  vested  by  charters  or  grants  from  the  kings 
of  England,  in  us  ow  n corporation  or  bodv  of  citi- 
zens. The  city  is  divided  into  26  principal  dis- 
tricts, called  wards;  and,  the  corporation  consists 
of  I.  The  Lord  Mayor;  2.  The  Aldermen; 
and  3.  The  Common  Council. 

The  Curporalimi. 

1.  The  D'rd  Mayor  is  chosen  annually,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — On  the  29th  of  September  the 
livery,  in  Guildhall  or  common  assembly,  chusc 
two  Aldermen,  by  shew  of  hands,  who  are  pre- 
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sented  to  a court  called  the  court  of  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  by  whom  one  of  the  aldermen  so 
chosen,  (generally  the  first  in  seniority)  is  declared 
lord  mayor  elect ; and  on  the  9th  of  November  fol- 
lowing he  enters  upon  his  office. 

The  civil  powers  exercised  by  the  corporation, 
or  its  officers,  are  very  complete  within  its  juris- 
diction. The  laws  for  the  internal  government  of 
the  city  are  wholly  framed  by  its  own  legislature, 
called  the  court  of  common  council,  consisting  of 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  coiuicil- 
nicn.  The  administration  is  entirely  in  the  h.mds 
of  the  city.  The  lord  mayor  is  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city. 

II.  The  aldermen  are  chosen  for  life,  by  the 
householders  of  the  several  wards,  being  free,  one 
for  each  ward,  except  Bridge-ward  without,  where 
the  election  is  by  the  court  of  aldermen,  from 
among  those  passed  the  chair,  generally  the  senior; 
he  is  commonly  called  father  of  the  city. 

III.  The  common- council  consists  of  the  mayor, 
26  aldermen,  and  236  members;  these  latter  are 
chosen  annually,  by  the  householders,  being  free,  in 
their  several  wards,  the  number  for  each  ward  be- 
ing regulated  by  ancient  custom,  the  body  corpo- 
rate having  a power  to  extend  the  number. 

The  aldermen  are  the  principal  magistrates  in 
their  several  wards.  There  are  various  courts  in 
the  city  for  trying  the  civil  causes  of  its  inhabitants, 
by  judges,  members,  or  officers,  of  the  corporation. 
T he  lord  mayor,  the  recorder,  and  common  Ser- 
jeant, (the  principal  law  officer  of  the  city ) and  the 
aldermen,  are  judges  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  (that 
is,  the  king’s  judges  to  try  capital  ofi'ences  and 
misdemeanors)  for  the  city  of  London  and  county 
of  Middlesex;  and  the  aldermen  are  pepctual  jus- 
tices  of  the  peace  for  the  city.  The  two  sheriffs 
(who  are  strictly  officers  of  tlie  king,  for  many  im- 
portant  purposes  of  his  executive  government)  are 
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anmially,  by  the  livery,  chosen,  not  only  for  the 
city,  but  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  same 
persons  being  sheriff's  for  London  and  jointly  form- 
ing one  sheriff  for  the  county.  In  a word,  tlie  admi- 
nistration in  all  its  branches  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  corporation,  in  all  cases  embracing  the  city 
and  the  borough  of  Soutiuvark,  and  in  some  casi-s 
extending  beyond,  is  exercised  by  members  of  the 
corporation  or  its  officers. 

'i  lie  borough  of  Southwark  was  formerly  inde- 

iiendent  of  the  city  of  London,  and  appear.s  to  liavc 
leen  governed  by  a bailiff  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 111.  who  granted  the  government  of  it  for 
ever  to  the  city.  A part  has  since  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  city  under  the  appellation  of 
bridge-ward  without:  and  has  its  officers  appoint- 
ed by  the  court  of  aldermen  and  common-council, 
viz.  a justice  of  the  Bridge-ward,  high  bailiff, 
steward,  &c. 

The  Livery 

Isa  numerous,  respectable,  and  important  elec- 
tive body : with  tlicm  reside  the  election  of  the 
lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  members  of  parliament, 
chamberlain,  bridge-masters,  ale-conners,  and  au- 
ditors of  the  chamberlain’s  accounts,  all  of  whom 
are  chosen  by  their  respective  guilds  or  companies 
from  among  the  freemen. 

lid Hilary  Government  of  (he  City  of  London. 

The  military  government  of  the  city  of  London 
was  considerably  changed  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1794;  under  which  tw  o regiments  of  mi- 
litia are  raised  in  the  city,  by  ballot,  amounting 
together  to  2,200  men.  The  officers  are  appointed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  king’s  lieutenancy 
for  the  city  of  I.ondon;  and  one  regiment  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  placed  by  the  king  under  any  of 
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his  general  officers,  and  marched  to  any  part  not 
exceeding  twelve  miles  from  the  capital,  or  the 
nearest  encampment  j the  orher,  at  all  such  times, 
to  remain  in  the  city  of  London.  This  ia  a species 
of  regular  force;  for  the  old  establishment  had 
fallen  away  to  a mere,  yet  inconvenient,  form. 

General  civil  Government  of  the  Parts  of  Ike  Metro~ 
polls,  not  included  in  the  above. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  general  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  not  included  in  the  seve- 
ral jurisdictions  already  mentioned.  The  subur;,s 
in  Middlesex  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  the  county,  as  part  of  the 
county.  The  county  hall  for  Middlesex  is  on 
Clerkenwell -green ; and  in  sessions  held  there 
quarterly,  great  part  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  suburbs  in  Middlesex  is  exercised.  In  Bow- 
street,  Covent-garden,  is  an  office  of  police  under 
the  direction  of  certain  justices  of  the  peace  K r 
Middlesex,  who  dedicate  their  time  chiefly  to  that 
office,  which,  in  fact,  embraces  the  most  important 
cases  of  police  for  the  suburbs  in  Middlesex. 

Particular  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  strangers  to 
be  able  to  obtain  rcdi-ess  from  the  police,  in  case 
of  injury,  a list  is  subjoined  of  the  offices  in  Lon- 
don, in  which  magistrates  sit  every  day. 

The  Mansion-house, 

(.uiidhall, 

Bow. street, 

Queen’s-square.  Westminster, 

Great  Marlhro’-strect, 

Hitton-gardcn, 

Woi'.hip-street, 

T, ambcih. street,  Whitechapel, 

High-street,  Sliadwell, 

Union  street,  Sotithwark, 

Wapping  New-stairs,  for  offences  connected 
with  tlic  .shipping  and  port  of  London. 
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The  itiaoistratefe  of  these  offices  are  appointed 
to  hear  afrtd  determine,  in  a summary  way;  parti- 
cularly in  Cases  relative  to  the  customs — excise — 
and  sta'hrp^-^the  game  laws — hawkers  and  ped- 
lars-^pawnbrokers — friendly  societies  — highways 
— hackney-coaches,  carts,  and  other  carriages — 
Quakers,  and  others  refusing  to  pay  tythes — ap- 
peals of  defaulters  in  parochial  rates — misdemean- 
ors committed  by  persons  unlawfully  pawning  pro- 
perty not  their  own — bakers  for  short  w’eight,  &c. 
— journeymen  leaving,  their  services  in  different 
trades— laborers  not  complying  with  their  agree- 
ments— disorderly  apprentices — ale-house  keepers 
keeping  disorderly  houses — nuisances  against  dif- 
ferent acts  of  parliament — acts  of  vagrancy  by  fraai- 
dtilent  lottery  insurers — fortune-tellers;  or  persons 
of  ill  fame  found  in  avenues  to  public  places,  with 
an  intent  to  rob — watching  over  the  conduct  of 
publicans— SAvearing  in,  charging  and  instructing 
, parochial  constables  and  headboroughs  from  year 
to  year,  with  regard  to  their  duty — issuing  war- 
' rants  for  privy  searches;  and  in  considering  the 
, cases  of  persons  charged  with  being  disorderly  per- 
I sons,  or  rogues  and  vagabonds,  liable  to  be  punish- 
under  the  act  of  the  17th  George  II.  cap.  5.  and 
sribsequent  acts  of  parliament — in  making  orders  to 
parish  officers,  beadles,  and  constables,  in  a variety 
of  cases— in  parish  removals  — in  billeting  soldiers 
—in  considering  the  cases  of  poor  persons  applying 
: for  assistance,  or  admission  to  work-houses — in 
j granting  certificates  and  orders  to  the  wives  of  per- 
sons sei  ving  in  tlte  militia,  and  also  in  attesting  re- 
cruits fur  the  army — and  for  examining  persons  ac- 
(Ciiscd  of  treason,  murder,  coinage,  and  uttering 
1 base  money,  arson,  manslaughter,,  forgery,  burgla- 
iry,  larceny,  sedition,  felonies  of  various  descrip- 
Uions,  conspiracies,  frauds,  riots,  assaults,  and  mis- 
t demeanors  of  dilterent  kinds. 
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It  ought  to.  be  .ijnijversally,  kiiown,  that  a very 
useful  society  fyr  tl^e  prQseyution  and .detection  of 
cheats,  swindlers,  iSfc,.  has  lorig  been  eflfeblished  in 
London,  the  secretary  ;to  which  is  Mr.  Henry 
Woodthorpe,  of  Guildhall  j and  the*,  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Turner  and  Seymour,.  Margaret-street ; and 
Messrs.  Gregson  and  Smart,  Throginprton-street. 

Another  society  of  this  description,  holds  its 
meetings  at  Mr.  Foss’s,  No.  36,  Essex-street,  Strand, 
who  is  the  secretary  and  solicitor:  there  is  also  an- 
other Society  in  St,  John’s  parish,  Southwark,  bn 
a similar  plan. 

ITS  POPULATION.. 

London  is  less  populous,  for  its  extent,  than 
many  other, great  cities.  The  streets  are  wider, 
and  the  inhabitants'  of  every  classy  below  the 
highest  rank,  enjoy  more  room  for  themselves  and 
families  than  is  usual  for  the.  same  classes  in  fo- 
reign countries;  notonly  the  merchant,  thewealthy 
trader,  and  persons  in  liberal  employments,  occupy 
each  an  entire  housp,  but  most  shopkeepers  of  the 
middling  class,  and  spme  even  of  the  lowest,  have 
their  houses  to  themselves;  although  ma  iy  let  out 
part  of  them  to  lodger';  from  all,  these  circuin. 
stances  it  is  plain,  that  a given  number  of  people 
is  spread  over  a larger  space  in  London,  th  in  in 
most  foreign  cities.  From  rjve  report  oh  the  popu- 
lation of  England,  published  on  the  authority  of 
an  act  parsed  in  the  43  Geo.  III.  including  the 
suburbs,  it  appears  to  contain  837,956  settled  in- 
habitants; but,  the  great  number  of  strangers  and 
fbreighef.s  Who'  are  constantly  in  London  for  pur- 
pb'^es  of  pleasure  or  business,  extends  the  tot.d  po- 
ptildfiph  fb' Ttetifly  a million.  An  ;ibstract  of  the 
rdp'b't’t  '^bbv'e'-mentioned  is  here  subjoined, 
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London  within  the  widl.s  — 
London  without  five  walls 
SouthV^ark  (aS  s ward  of  it) 
though  sep;:ra»e  in  .some  l e-  ( 
sfietts,  and  in  the  cOHuty  f" 
of  Surry  — — ) 

’■  Westminfter,  — 

Tower  Division  — 

Artillery-ground  Precinct 
Charter-house,  extra  parochial 
Glasshouse-yard  Liberty  — ^ 

St.  James’s,  Clerkeinvell  — 
St.  Luke’s  — — 

St.  Mary,  Islington  — 

St.  Sepulchre?s  — 

f Holborn  Division,  including 
Sr.  Andrew’s  — 

Sr.  George  the  Martyr 
St.  Clement’s  — 

St.  Giles’s  _ 

Dhchy  of  Lancaster- Liberty 
St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury 
St.  Marry-lc-bone,':  h;. 

And  several  others 
Bei'mohdsey'  -■.-a-.’!  . — 

Rotherliithe  ' — 

Lambed)  ^ — 

l.dnlbcth  Palacel  — 
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75-377 

54,141 

67,448 

IT  3, 27  2 
1 85,223 
1,428 
249 
1,221 
2 3' 3 96 
26,881 
I o,  2 1 2 

3,768 


} 175,82s 


17,169 
10',  296 

27,939 

46 


Total  persons  837.956 

, " - C r , 

r-.-i  ■ 1 i 5;-  • 

The  metropolis  of  England,  claims  a distinct 
motite  of  the  . increase  or  dunhvu.tijon  of  .its  popula- 
-tiou,  as  well  as  of  the  population  now  existing  in 
it.  It  i^  situated  in  tw.o  tmiHtties,  divided  by  the 
river  Thames,  and  its  population  is  exhibited  in 
five  divisions.  A thirtieth  part  may  be  added  to 
the  resident  population  of  England  in  general,  for 
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tlie  mariners  and  soldiery ; but  it  is  undeniable 
that  14,000  arrivals- of  trading  shipping  annually 
must  make  a constant,  thougli  fluctuating,  acces- 
sion to  tlie  resident, population  of  the  metropolis, 
to  a larger  amount  than  elsewhere.  On  this  con- 
sideration, adding  a twenty-fifth  instead  of- a thir- 
tieth part,  the  metropolis  contains  900,000  per- 
sons. 


Population. 


The  Metropolis. 

1700 

1802 

1.  City  of  London  within 

the  walls 

i39i3°o 

87,000 

78,000 

2.  City  of  London  with- 
out the  walls,  including 
the  Inns  of  Court 

169,000 

*,56,000 

155,000 

3.  City  and  Liberties  of 
Westminster 

I to, 000 

152,000 

165,000 

4.  Out-parisheswithin  the 
Bills  of  Mortality 

226,900 

00 

\o 

0 

0 

379,000 

Parishes  not  within  the 
Bills  of  Mortality  - 

22,35° 

1 23,000 

6.  Total  of  the  Metropolis 

674j350,<57<>j050 

1900,000 

I.  Tlie  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of  London  in- 
cluded a space  now  in  the  middle  of  the  metropo- 
lis, about  one  mile  and  a half  in  length,  and  rather 
more  than  half  a mile  in  breadth.  The  populatioit 
has  diminished  ^most  one  half  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. Many  sucets  have  been  widened,  and  many 

intblic  builaings  erected,  whereby  the  number  of 
louses  has  been  much  lessened : and  the  houses 
which  remain  ar,e  not  crowded  with  inhabitants,  as. 
formerly  they  were. 

2.  The  city  of  London,  without  the  walls,  is 
an  extension  of  the  ancient  city,  which  it  sur* 
rounds.  It  is  governed  by  the  City  Magistrates. 
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3.  Westminster,  which  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, adjoins  to  the  City,  extending  westward. 

4.  The  London  Rills  of  Mortality  were  origi- 
nally instituted  about  the  year  1562;  and  from 
1603  a complete  series  is  preserved.  The  putrid 
filth  produced  by  a crowded  population,  and  not 
C37Tied  of  by  sufficient  sew  ers,  made  London  very 
unhealthy  in  former  times,  and  caused  a plague 
once  in  twenty  years  ; and  a timely  notice  of  this 
danger  was  to  be  given  by  the  Weekly  Bills  of 
Mortality.  The  crowded  part  of  London  was  pu- 
rified by  the  memorable  conflagration  of  1666, 
which  seems  to  have  exterminated  the  plague. 

The  district  within  the  bills  of  mortalitv  has  been 

* 

gradually  extended,  and,  besides  London  and  West- 
niinster,  now'  comprehends  a large  population  un- 
der the  title  of  out-parislies. 

5.  A few  parishes,  now  forming  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis, have  not  yet  been  taken  into  the  bills  of 
mortality.  The  rapid  increale  of  the  population 
of  this  division  shews  bow  ranidly  London  increases 
in  extent,  though  its  population  does  not  increase 
so  fast  as  that  of  the  kingdom  in  general.  In  1700, 
the  metropolis  contained  almost  an  eight  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Vvales;  in  1750 
above  a tenth  part,  and  at  present  rather  less  than 
that  proportion. 

6.  Some  objections  may,  perhaps,  be  made  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  limits  of  tlie  metropolis,  here 
assumed,  it  may  tlieiefore  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  witliin  a circle  extending  eight  miles  around 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  llie  total  population,  includ- 
ing the  aforesaid  addition  of  one  twenty-fifth  part, 
amounts  to  1,030,000  persons". 

Tlie  many  enquiries  and  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  concerning  tlie  population  of  the  me- 

* The  department  of  Paris  is  also  contained  in  a circle 
extending  eight  English  miles  around  the  centre  ol  that  city  : 
In  it  arc  rather  more  than  6oo,ooo  persons. 
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tropolis,  have  determined  the  deaths  unre^isiercc 
at  about  5,000  annually;  and  the  registered  burials 
of  the  last  five  years  average  at  24,000.  Nine  hun- 
dred thousand  divided  by  twenty-nine  thousand 
gives  the  annual  mortality  at  one  in  thirty-one. 
In  the  year  1750,  it  appears  to  have  been  one  in 
twenty-tiirce  ; bur  it  is  not  wonderful  that  tJie  ex- 
tension of  the  population  over  a large  space  should 
liave  had  this  salutary  etfeft. 


In  the  year  1650,  the  total  number  of  deaths  were 
8,764.  In  1700,  they  were  19,443.  In  1750,  they 
were  23,727.  In  1798  and  1799,  there  were  18, 00a 
in  each  year.  And  in  1800  they  were  23,068,  in 
1801  they  were  19,374,  and  in  1802  the  following 
is  a lift  of  the  principal  difeafes: 

5925  died  under  two  years  of  age, 

1327  between  seventy  and  one  hundred, 

2 upwards  of  one  hundred, 

63.9  of  asthma, 

266  of  apoplexy, 

4078  of  consumptions, 

3503  of  convulsions, 

845  of  dropsies, 

2201  of  fevers, 

107  of  gout, 

635  of  inflammations, 

125  in  a state  of  lunacy, 

559  of  measles, 

336  of  mortifications, 

1579  of  small-pox  *, 

363  from  teething. 

* In  the  year  1801  the  number  was  1461  ; but  the  small 
pnx  is  happily  losing  its  malignancy,  from  the  introducuo 
of  the  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox  ; a sure  preventive,  whic 
from  its  mildness  and  perfect  safety,  docs  not  deserve  th 
name  of  a disease.  These  returns  from  the  bills  of  morlalit  ^ 
may  serve  to  form  a general  id'^  of  diseases,  but  they  ar 
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cci  taiiily  not  a very  precise  one, 
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Salubrity'  and  Climate. 

The  broadness  of  the  streets,  and  the  extent 
:of  ground  occupied  by  tlie  bulk  of  families,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  health.  But  in  London,  there 
iire  a variety  of  circumstances  tending  to  the 
:.ame  point.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  town  is 
i.ituated  on  rising  ground  ; the  soil  is  of  tl'.e  best 
:;ind  for  residence,  being  sound  and  dry;  the 
(owest  parts  are  freed  from  moisture  by  subter- 
:aneous  sewers  or  drains;  a broad  and  rapid  river 
[lowing  through  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  agitated 
■ wice  in  four-and-twenty  hours  with  a tide,  venti- 
ates  and  purifies  the  whole ; the  immense  quanti- 
fies of  water  conveyed  into  the  houses,  even  the 
neanefi,  for  domellic  purposes,  afford  the  means  of 
deanliness,  one  of  thesurefi  companions  of  health. 
!n  a word,  although  the  atmosphere  of  London  is 
too  frequently  raoift,  the  weather  often  in  extremes, 
.nd  the  change  from  one  extren)e  to  another  frequent- 
ly sudden,  yet  this  metropolis  may  fairly  be  deemed 
lime  of  the  most  healtliy  in  the  w'orld. 

Dining  the  four  lafl:  years  of  the  la(l  century, 
mix’s  tliermometer  out  of  doors,  averaged  49.6; 
the  barometer  29-9;  and  the  average  annual  depth 
if  rain  was  nineteen  inches;  on  the  hotteft  day  dur- 
ing the  four  years,  in  June  1798,  the  thermometer 
>:ood  at  86 ; and  on  the  coldeft  day  in  December, 
796,  it  fell  to  4.  in  that  month  it  averaged  32.1, 
;n  December,  1797,  it  averaged 42.7  ; in  December, 
‘798,  3,5-2;  and  1799,  34.3.  1 here  are  about  209 

ays  in  the  year  without  rain,  and  156  in  which  it 
lins  or  snows;  about  is  the  average  of  days  in 
hich  it  snows  or  fleets ; the  number  of  cloudy 
-ays  when  the  sun  scarcely  ever  appears,  is  about 
.0  or  60  out  of  the  209. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  PROVISIONS. 

One  cause  of  the  general  salubrity  of  London  may 
e traced  to  tlu  food  of  its  inhabitants.  Perhaps  no 
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city  exifts  in  the  world,  where  the  labouring  people,  j 
and  certainly  none  where  the  middling  cl.isses  cn-| 
joy  so  large  a share  in  the  necessaries  and  inferior  i 
comforts  of  life,  as  in  this  metropolis;  and  that  li-S 
berality  of  condition  is  no  doubt  a powerful  agent t 
in  the  health,  as  well  as  the  happiness,  of  a people.  | 
The  great  quantity  of  animal  food  consumed  in 
London  is  proof  of  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants ; for  though  there  arc 
wealthy  persons  who  walle  a great  deal  of  animal 
food  ill  tlie  composition  of  certain  dishes,  yet  their 
number  is  so  small,  that  the  walle  is  not  to  be  ta- 
ken for  much  in  a comparison  with  the  whole  con- 
sumption. 

Animal  Pond. — The  number  of  bullocks  annually 
consumed  in  London  is  110,000;  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  776,000;  calves,  210,000;  hogs,  210,000; 
sucking-pigs,  6o,oco ; beside  animals  of  other  kinds. 
It  does  not,  however,  give  a perfect  idea  of  the 
immense  consumption  of  animal  food  in  London,  to 
speak  only  of  the  number  of  bullocks  and  otiier 
■ animals,  brought  to  the  London  market ; their  size, 
and  fine  condition,  should  be  seen  by  a stranger,  to 
enable  him  to  judge  of  its  extent  - 

Milk. — The  quantitity  of  milk  consumed  in  Lon- 
don surprises  foreigners ; and  yet  few  strangers 
have  even  a suspicion  of  the  amount  of  that  con- 


* Among  the  nuisances  which  not  only  disgrace,  hut  con. 
taminatc  the  air  of  the  meiropolis,  there  arc  none  so  much  ii 
need  of  reformation  as  the  practice  of  driving  and  kiliin 
cattle.  Slaughtering-houses  never  should  be  permitted  in  : 
great  and  populous  city.  The  barbarity  which  is  daily  prae 
tised  in  the  streets  of  London,  cannot  fail  to  shock  humanity 
while  the  foot-passengers  are  exposed  to  the  most  imminen 
peril,  by  the  conduct  of  the  butchers  boys,  drovers,  &.%  Oi 
tho.se  days  when  the  b'-ast-market  is  held  in  .Smiihfield,  it  i 
dangerous  to  walk  the  streets  in  any  part  of  the  metropolis 
but  particularly  in  the  avenues  which  lead  to  the  dillerci 
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sumption,  which  is  not  less  than  6,980,000  gallons 
annually.  The  number  of  cows  kept  for  this  siipj)!/, 
is8,500;  the  sum  paid  by  the  retAlers  of  milk,  to  tl'.e 
cow-keepers,  is  anmially  24.0,8331.  on  which  ihe  re- 
tailers  lay  an  advance  of  cunf.  fier  cent,  niaking  tiie 
cost  to  the  inhabitants  the  annual  sum  of  481,666!, 
Not  content  with  this  profit  the  retailers  add  water 
to  the  milk,  to  the  extent,  on  an  average,  of  a sixth 
part.  Although  the  cow-keepers  do  not  themselves 
adulterate  the  milk  (it  being  tlie  custom  for  the 
retailer  to  contraft  for  the  milk  of  a certain  ninn- 
ber  of  cows,  which  are  milked  by  his  own  peo- 
ple) yet  they  are  not  wholly  to  be  acquitted  of  the 
guilt;  for  in  many  of  the  milk-rooms,  where  tf,e 
milk  ismeasured  from  the  cow-keeper  to  the  retailer, 
pumps  are  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing water  for  the  adulteration,  which  is  openly 
performed  before  any  person  who  happens  to  be  on 
the  spot. 

f^e^diihlcs  and  Fruit. — There  are  10,000  acres  of 
ground,  near  the  metropolis,  cultivated  wliolly  for 
vegetables,  and  about  4,000  acres  for  fruit,  to  sup- 
ply the  London  consumption.'^  1 he  sum  paid  at 
market  for  vegetables,  annually,  is  about  645,000!.; 
and  for  fruit,  about  400,000!.;  independently  of  tlie 
advance  of  the  retailers,  which,  on  an  average,  is 
more  than  200K  per  cent,  making  the  entire  cost  of 

markets.  We  read  of  the  sacrifices  of  ancient  times  with  a 
mixture  of  horror  and  pity-'  yet  we  behold  in  this  country, 
which  boasts  of  its  humanity,  and  its  police,  more  cruelty  ex- 
I creised  towards  the  brute  creation,  than  was  ever  exhibited,  or 

■ tolerated,  iii  the  ages  of  acknowledged  barbarism  ! This  iii- 

■ Stcfncc  appears  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  reflect  that 
t the  English  are  not  hv  nature  a sanguinary  people;  assassina- 
! tions  are  less  common  in  this  than  in  any  other  country; 

duelling  is  frcquenlly'avoided  by  the  hardy  courage  of  the 
j pugulist;  and  even  at  times  of  public  commotion,  it  has  been 
] proved  by  experience  that  an  English  populace  is  always 
- more  inclined  to  plunder  than  to  massacre. 
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vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  London  supply  upwards  | 
of  3,ooo,oool.  sterling.  | 

IVheat,  Coab,  Ale,  cnid  Porter,  Sfc. — The  annual  i 
consumption  of  wdieat  in  London,  is  700,000  quar-  < 
ters,  each  containing  eight  Winchester  bushels;  of  s 
coals,  600,000  chaldrons,  36  bushels  in  each  dial.  [ 
dron  ; of  ale  and  porter*,  1,113,500  barrels,  each  1 
containing  36  gallons;  spirituous  liquors  and  com- 
pounds 11,146,782  gallons;  wine,  32,500  tons;  ! 
butter,  about  16,600,000  pounds ; and  of  cheese,  j 
21, 100,000  pounds.  j 


* The  wholesome  and  excellentbeverage  of  porter  obtained  jn 
its  name  about  the  year  1730,  from  the  following  circum-  H 
stances,  which  not  having  yet  been  printed,  we  think  it  pro-  1} 
per  to  record  in  this  work.  Prior  to  the  above-mentioned  U 
period,  the  malt  liquors  in  general  use  were  ale,  beer,  and  U 
twopenny,  and  it  was  customary  for  the  drinkers  of  malt-  j 
liquor  to  call  for  a pipt  or  tankard  of  half  and  half,  i.  c.  half 
of  ale  and  half  of  beer  ; — half  of  ale  and  half  of  twopenny  ; 

— or  half  of  beer  and  half  of  twopenny.  In  course  of  time 
it  also  became  the  practice  to  call  for  a pint  or  tankard  of 
three  threads , meaning  a third  of  ale,  beer,  and  tw’openny  ; 
and  thus  the  publican  had  the  trouble  to  go  to  three  casks, 
and  turn  three  cocks  for  a pint  of  liquor.  To  avoid  this 
trouble  and  waste,  a brewer,  of  the  name  of  H.^rwood, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  a liquor  which  should  part.ake 
of  the  united  flavors  of  ak,  beer,  and  twopenny.  He  did  so, 
and  succeeded,  calling  it  entire  or  entire  butt  beer,  meaning 
that  it  was  drawn  entirely  from  one  cask  or  butt,  and  being 
a hearty  nourishing  liquor,  it  was  very  suitable  for  porters 
and  other  working  people.  Hence  it  obtained  its  name  of 
porter, 

Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Co.’s  brewery,  in  Chiswell-street, 
near  Moorficlds,  is  the  largest  in  London.  The  commodity 
produced  in  it  is  also  esteemed  to  be  of  the  best  quality  of 
any  brewed  in  the  metropolis.  The  quantity  of  porter 
brewed  in  the  year  in  this  house,  has,  when  malt  and  hops 
were  at  a moderate  price,  been  above  200,000  barrels. 

There  is  one  stone  cistern  that  contains  3600  barrels,  and 
there  arc  49  large  oak  vats,  some  of  which  contain  3500  bar- 
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Fish,  Poullrt/y  8fc. — The  quantity  of  fish  con- 
sumed in  London  is  comparatively  small,  fish  be- 
ing excessively  dear  ; and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 

rels.  One  is  27  feet  in  height,  and  22  feet  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded with  iron  hoops  at  every  four  or  five  inches  distance, 
and  towards  the  bottom  it  is  covered  with  hoops.  There 
are  three  boilers,  each  of  which  holds  about  5OOO  barrels. 

One  of  Mr.  Watts’s  steam-engines  works  the  machinery. 

It  pumps  the  water,  wort,  and  beer,  grinds  the  malt,  stirs 
the  mash-tubs,  when  wanted,  and  raises  the  casks  out  of  the 
cellars.  It  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  70  horses,  though  it  is 
of  a small  size,  being  only  a 24-inch  cylinder,  and  does  not 
make  more  noise  than  a spinning-wheel. 

One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  machinery  is  a screw 
on  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  w'hich  turns  round  in  a fixed 
case,  and  literally  screws  the  malt  that  is  ground  by  the 
mill,  and  conveys  it  to  the  top  of  the  building,  as  the  mill 
happens  to  be  situated  rather  too  low. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  building  are  cooling  cisterns, 
that  would  cover  above  five  acres  of  land,  only  six  inches 
deep,  but  made  quite  tight,  and  kept  very  clean.  The  por- 
ter cools  in  these,  generally,  in  about  six  hours. 

Great  improvements  are  daily  making,  and  particularly 
in  the  boilers,  two  of  these  are  covered  so  as  to  collect  the 
steam  which  is  used  instead  of  cold  water;  by  this  means  a 
great  quantity  of  fuel  is  saved. 

The  barrels,  or  casks,  of  ordinary  dimensions,  arc  in  num- 
ber about  20,000;  200  workmen  are  employed,  and  80 
horses  of  a very  large  size,  of  these  one  was  lately  killed, 
being  diseased,  whose  four  shoes  weighed  241b.  ; this  w'as 
probably  one  of  the  largest  of  his  species. 

In  the  course  ol  the  operations,  the  beer  is  forced  by  a 
pump,  in  pipes  under  tbe  street,  to  a large  building  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  to  he  put  in  casks. 

In  the  mash-tubs,  which  are  about  20  feet  deep,  there  is 
a machine^ to  stir  up  the  malt,  that  constantly  turns  round, 
and  is  very  ingeniously  managed  by  means  of  a screw,  so  - 
as  to  rise  and  fall  alternately,  and  at  the  same  time  to  move 
alternately  at  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom. 

Whether  the  magnitude,  or  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  is 
considered,  this  brewery  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
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fiilpuble  defect  in  the  supply  of  the  capital,  confi- 
dering  that  the  rivers  of  Britain,  and  the  seas  round 
her  coaft,  teem  with  that  delicate  and  useful  food. 
There  are  not  more,  on  an  average,  than  14,500  boats 
of  cod,  and  other  sea-fi;h,  bought  annually  to  the 
London  market ; exclusive  of  mackerel,  which  is 
sometimes  plentiful,  and  tolerably  cheap.  Poultry 
is  seldom  at  the  table  of  any  but  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious,  the  supply  being,  ov;ing  to  the  state  of 


that  is  to  be  seen  any  where,  and  certainly  little  less  than  half 
a million  sterling  is  employed  in  machinery,  buildings,  and 
raat"rials. 

We  must  not  omit  here  to  mention,  in  contradiction  to  a 
long  but  ill-founded  belief,  that  Thames  water  alone  would 
malce  good  porter,  since  in  this  large  brewery  the  w-ater 
used  is  not  from  the  Thames,  but  partly  from  the  New  ffl 
River,  and  partly  from  a spring  on  their  own  premises. 

The  quantity  of  porter  brewed  in  London  annually  cx- 
c"cds  1.200,000  barrels,  of  36  gallons  each;  and  the  most 
rons'deral)le  breweri''s,  afer  that  of  Whitbread^  Prntvn,  and 
Cl),  are  Mtr«xandG).  Barclay  3\\d  Co.  Honbury^niCo  BndSnum 
and  fh.  each  of  which  brew’  annually  upwards  of  I00,000 
I'arrels.  Next  in  order  to  tlicse  stand  Felix  Cahert  and  Co. 
Co.)dwyv  and  Co  John  Calvert  and  Co.  Elliott  and  Co.  and 
Clmes3nA  Co.  &c. 

Account  of  Strong  Beer  brewed  from  the  5th  of  July,  1 802, 

to  the  5th  of  July,  1803,  by  the  twelve  principal  Brewers 


/ 


in  London. 


Meux 
Barclay 
Wnitbread 
II  anbury 
Shiim 
F.  Calvert 


Clowes  - 
Biley 


Good  wyn 
J.  Calvert 
Klliot  - 


Cox 


Barrels. 

170.403 

’50-583 

131,801 
1 2Q.qi6 
101, c8i 
7,5,128 
70.091 

5^-555 
5 >,8^4 
47,810 
36,^93 
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agriculture,  inadequate  to  a general  consumption, 
and  tlie  price  mod  exorbitant.  Although  game  is 
not  sold  publicly,  the  quantity  consumed  in  London 
is  very  considerable,  and  it  finds  its  way  by  pre- 
sents, and  even  by  clandestine  sale,  to  the  houses 
of  the  middling  classes.  Venison  is  sold  in  London, 
(chiefly  at  thepaflry  cooks)  at  a mode)ate  rate ; but 
great  part  of  the  whole  consumption  of  this  article, 
(which  is  considerable)  is  at  the  tables  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  deer  parks,  or  their  friends. 

'HualUy  of  Provisiovs. — Provisions  in  London  arc 
generally  of  the  moll  excellent  kind.  A small  por- 
tion, however,  of  the  animal  food  is  ill  fed,  and 
even  some  of  it  unfit  for  corrsumption,  but  if  the 
poor  were  aware  that  this  is  really  dearer  than  meat 
of  the  highest  price,  it  would  soon  be  banished 
from  the  London  market,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  want 
of  sale.  However  small  the  quantity  a poor  fa- 
mily can  afford  to  consume,  more  nourishment 
would  be  derived  from  half  that  quantity  of  whole- 
some and  well-fed  meat,  with  a due  proportion  of 
vegetables.  The  improvements  lately  made  in  the 
breed  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,  although 
they  add  greatly  to  the  bulk,  by  no  means  tend  to 
meliorate  the  quality  of  the  meat,  which,  however 
it  may  astonish  in  point  of  size  and  fatness,  is  thus 
rendered  coarse  and  insipid. 

’slucilili/  nj  the  Bread. — Bread  is  certainly  very  sel- 
dom  adulterated  ; if  it  be  not  by  those  bakers  who 
sell  under  the  assize  price,  and  perhaps  their  pro- 
fessions may  be  a little  suspected.  The  bread,  in 
general,  is  very  fine  and  sound. 

Places  of  IPorship. 

As  a general  toleration  in  religion  prevails  in  this 
kingdom,  London  is  distinguished  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  places  of  worship.  It  contains 
1 16  churches  of  the  established  religion;  62  cha- 
pels of  case,  being  chapels  of  the  established  reli- 
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pion,  in  parishes  the  populationof  wliicli  is  too  great 
lor  the  magnitude  ot'  their  respective  churches  ; 1 1 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  ; 17  churches  and  chapels 
belonging  to  foreign  protestants  ; six  synagogues, 
or  places  of  worship  of  the  Jews  ; and  132  meeting- 
Iiouses  or  places  of  worship  belonging  to  different 
English  protestants  dissenting  from  the  established 
religion  ; making  a total  of  344, 

Hospitals-  and  charitable  Institutions. 

Among  the  moral  features  of  the  metropolis,  is 
the  multitude  of  its  institution  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  and  poor  in  their  various  wants.  Beside 
two  hospitals,  supported  at  the  public  charge,  one 
for  the  maintenance  of  invalid  seamen,  and  the 
other  for  invalid  soldiers,  London  has  22  hospitals 
or  asylums  for  the  sick  and  lame,  and  pregnant  wo- 
men ; 107  almshouses,  for  the  maintenance  of  old 
men  and  women  ; 18  institutions  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  indigent  persons  of  various  other  descrip- 
tions ; 17  dispensaries  for  gratuitously  supplying 
tiie  poor  with  medicine,  and  medical  aid,  at  their 
own  dwellings;  41  free-schools,  with  perpetual  en- 
dowments, for  educating  and  maintaining  3,500 
children  of  both  sexes;  17  other  public  schools, 
for  deserted  and  poor  children  ; 165  parish  schools, 
supported  by  tluir  respective  parisiies,  with  the 
aid  of  occasional  voluntary  contributions,  which, 
on  an  average,  clothe  and  educate  6000  boys  and 
girls;  and  in  each  parish  a workhouse,  for  main- 
taining its  own  helpless  poor.  But  this  ample  list 
of  pt'.blic  charities  does  not  include  the  w'hole  ac- 
count.  In  the  city  of  London,  belonging  to  its  cor- 
]ioratinn,  there  arc  91  public  companies,  who  dis- 
tribute above  75,000!.  annually  in  charity  ; and  the 
metropolis  has  beside  a multitude  of  institutions, 
rn III  r for  the  education  or  relief  of  those  who  are 
actually  disrressed,  of  a less  public  and  prominent 
11. Mine  ilum  the  above,  but  wliich  immensely  swell 
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ihe  aid  given  to  tlve  indigent.  If  is  difficult  even 
fo  discover  eacli  of  these  institutions,  many  of  them 
being  in  obscure  parts  of  tlie  town,  and  so  little 
3.5tentatious  as  to  assume  no  pviblic  mark  of  their 
existence;  but  the  sum  annually  expended  in  the 
metropolis,  in  charitable  purposes,  independently 
)f  the  private  relief  given  to  individuals,  has  been 
estimated  at  850,000!. 

Most  of  the  hospitals  and  asylums  were  founded 
ay  private  munificence  : of  these  some  are  endowed 
•vith  j erpetual  revenues,  and  other  supported  by 
innual  or  occasional  voluntary  contributions.  The 
\lmshouses  were  built  and  endowed  either  by  pri- 
vate persons,  or  corporate  bodies  of  tradesn'.en. 
Many  of  the  frce-schools  sprang.from  the  same  ori- 
gin. The  magnitude  of  several  of  the  buildings 
Icdicated  to  public  charities,  and  the  large  reve- 
illes attached  to  them,  no  doubt  well  deserve  the 
r.iveller’s  notice;  but  that  which  graces  the  capi. 
al  and  the  nation  with  more  unequivocal  honor,  is 
he  general  administration  of  the  public  charities. 
I'he  wards  of  a London  hospital  do  not  form  a con- 
rast  wi:h  its  exterior  magnificence,  by  filth  and  a 
'liggaidly  measure  of  the  aid  aftbrded  to  the  un- 
oriunalc  inhabitants.  I'he  medical  assistance  is 
he  best  the  profession  can  supply  ; the  attendance 
s ample,  and  the  persons  employed  in  that  office 
re  as  humane  as  its  niturc  admits  of;  the  rooms' 
lea'ily,  and  as  wholesome  as  care  can  render  tl  e 
welling  of  a multitude  of  diseased  persons  : and 
he  food  is  proper  for  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
a tile  almshouses  and  other  buildings,  for  the 
taiiuenancc  of  indigent  old  age,  and  other  decayed 
■eople,  there  is  not  only  an  air,  but  a real  posses, 
ion  of  competence  and  ease  that  cannot  be  too 
ighly  spoken  of.  y\nd  from  the  free-Schodls,  youth 
s Lamed  have  been  sent  to  the  universities  of  the. 
ingdom,  as  from  any  of  the  most  expensive  pri- 
atc  tuition  j while  all' the  public  scholars  yegeiva 
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an  education  as  completely  adapted  to  the  Nations 
for  which  they  are  deftined,as  the  children  of  trades- 
men designed  for  the  same  pursuits. 


Palaces,  Courts  of  Justice,  SCc. 

London  is  the  king’s  winter  residence,  and  the 
seat  of  government;  and  contains,  within  the  town, 
four  palaces  belonging  to  the  crown,  beside  the 
Queen’s  palace,  and  Carlton-house,  the  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; nine  supreme  courts  of 
juftice;  38  inferior  courts,  beside  four  ecclesiastica 
courts;  la  institutions  for  the  study  of  the  law 
called  inns  of  court;  and  a multitude  of  public  of. 
fices,  for  the  fiscal,  judicial,  and  other  department: 
of  justice. 

The  King's  Guards. 


Three  regimentsof  foot-guards,  containing  10,85c 
men,  including  officers,  and  two  regimentsof  horse 
guards,  consisting  together  of  1,200  men,  at  onc< 
serve  as  appendages  to  the  king’s  royal  state,  anc 
form  a general  military  establishment  for  the  me 
tropoHs  ; the  foot-guards,  however,  are  occasion, 
ally  sent  abroad.  During  the  late  war  part  of  then 
served  in  Ireland,  and  part  of  them  fought  gallantl) 
in  Egypt  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  A bod] 
called  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  consisting  of  iC( 
men,  remains  a curious  relic  of  the  dress  of  tlu 
king’s  guards  in  the  fifteenth  century.  And  somt 
light-horse  are  annually  stationed  at  the  Ivarracks  ii 
Hyde-park  to  attend  his  majesty,  or  other  member 
of  the  royal  family,  chiefly  in  travelling;  and  t 
do  duty  on  occasions  immediately  connected  wit 
the  king’s  administration. 

Public  Buildings  and  Prisons. 

Beside  the  public  offices  belonging  to  the  go 
vernment,  the  metropolis  has  a vaiicty  of  publi 
offices  and  public  buildings,  chiefly  for  commer 
cial  purposes. — The  county  jail  for  Middlefcx  i 
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in  the  precincts  of  the  city  ot  London;  ruid  the 
county  jail  for  Surry,  in  the  borough  of  Soiitli- 
Ivu'nrk.  The  capital  lias  i6  otlier  prifons  ; many  ot 
■ whitli,  as  well  as  tlie  county  jails,  are  of  a most 
inauspicious  extent. 

Public  learned  Societies  in  London. 

. The  character  of  the  English  nation,  in  litera- 
hture,  sciences,  and  the  arts,  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
!|ithc  colleges,  and  other  learned  public  focieties  ot 
lithe  metropolis.  When  polite  knowledge,  in  its 
I’ various  branches,  began  to  prosper  in  England,  the 
i happy  country  already  was  freed  from  a great  por- 
I lion  of  the  feudal  tyranny,  and  the  monarch  was  no 
li  longer  deemed  the  only  source  of  light,  the  only 
• })atron  of  arts  and  letters.  For  improvement  in 
these,  England  depended  less  than  other  countries 
on  public  institutions.  Those  in  the  metropolis 
did  not  appear  till  the  genius  of  the  people  had 
taken  that  form  of  freedom,  which  separated  the 
island  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  no  less  by  its  mo- 
ral and  political  character,  than  by  its  seas  ; and, 
in  fact,  were  not,  however  well  meant,  <he  schools 
!to  wliich  the  generous  English  temper  could  cor- 
(dially  resort.  In  London  there  are  four  royal  and 
t national  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  polite 
.arts  and  letters;  five  colleges  for  various  uses; 
(eighteen  public  libraries  ; and  one  national  musenm. 

ralnable  private  Muse  inns. 

Other  museums,  although  the  property  of  pri- 
'vate  persons,  deserve,  for  their  value,  to  be  rank- 
I cd  among  national  objects  ; as  the  Leverian  Mnseumy 
■which  coiit.iins,  among  other  things,  a collection 
'Ot  the  most  beautiful  specimens  in  natural  history  ; 
'the  late  Dr,  ll''!lliain  H. inter  s AJnseinn,  consisting 
■ ot  natural  curiosities,  and  the  finest  anatomical 
)'reparat:oiis  ; and  Mr.  1 Jravy. side's  anatomical  col- 
'ieciion,  near  ilanover-square. 
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Theatres  and  Public  Amusements. 

The  open  schools  of  public  manners,  which 
exhibit  at  all  times  the  mirror  of  the  public 
mind,  are  the  tlieatres.  It  is  true  that  the  scenic 
art  has  been  debased  by  the  most  vapid  buffoonery  ; 
that  real  taste  has  been  cheated  into  a momentary 
desertion  from  its  natural  tenor,  by  the  splendour 
of  pantomimical  pageants,  and  tlie  broad  carica- 
tui'e  of  vulgar  personifications;  yet  we  have  seen 
refinement  pleasingly  presented  in  the  very  extent 
of  fashionable  attire,  and  the  heart  has  melted 
with  sympathy  at  scenes  pathetically  created  by  a 
romantic  imagination.  The  dramatic  boards  have 
not  been  exclusively  dedicated  to  productions  of 
this  species ; for  though  the  elegant  and  polislied 
have  smiled  through  the  lively  scenes,  and  ap- 
plauded the  brilliant  wit  of  a Sheridan;  though 
manners  have  been  delineated  with  a free  and  ca- 
pable pencil  by  a Holcroft,  a Morton,  a Col- 
man,  an  Inchbald,  and  a Cowley ; though  taste 
has  at  times  turned  from  our  own  rich  and  national 
feast  of  rational  sentiment,  to  sicken  itself  on  the 
high-seasoned  treat  of  a German  salmagundi  ; still 
we  have  seen,  in  the  characters  of  a Penruddock 
and  a De  Montfort,  such  tenderness,  such  harmo- 
ny of  colouring,  such  powers  of  discrimination, 
and  such  expansion  of  thought,  as  would  have 
added  a new  trophy  to  the  laurels  of  an  Otway. 
Ought  we  not  to  blush  then,  when  we  reflect,  that 
some  of  our  very  first  literary  and  dramatic  writeis 
stoop  from  their  own  native  eminence,  to  follow 
the  footsteps,  and  adorn  their  brows  with  borrowed 
wreaths,  the  produce  of  tlieir  less  gifted,  less  enlight- 
ened labourers  in  the  field  of  literary  emul.jtion  ? 

The  theatres  have  frequently  exhibited  the  most 

sublime  efforts  of  the  dramatic  art,  with  advan- 
tages that  arc  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  1 he  as- 
tonishing  powers  of  a Kemble,  a Cook,  a Siddons, 
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I land  the  magical  fascinations  of  a Jordan,  have 
'.been  the  .souice  of  wonder  and  deliglit  to  the  dis- 
tcriminating  of  all  nations  who  have  visited  the  me- 
ttropolis;  wliile,  by  their  exertions,  even  the  most 
lEgUiring  violations  of  probability,  and  the  most  ab- 
tsurd  experiments  of  a vitiated  taste,  have  frc- 
(.quently  passed  current  with  the  multitude. 

Perhaps,  on  the  habitable  globe,  there  is  not  a 
bmore  splendid  assembage  of  dramatic  talents  than 
f .s  to  be  found  at  this  period  on  the  British  stage. 
.-!\nd  if  the  authors  of  the  present  day  condescend 
t'to  rriingle  with  genuine  wit  the  buffoonery  of  dull- 
ness, it  is  because  reflection  flies  to  the  theatres  to 
irorget  the  terrific  scenes  of  warfare,  and  the  gloomy 
nntricacies  of  political  manoeuvre.  Man,  when  he 
^ s oppressed  with  melancholy  bordering  on  de- 
i ipondency,  flies  to  the  broad  outline  of  boisterous 
mirth  : the  finer  and  more  delicate  minutiae  of  sen- 
iment,  and  the  sweet,  the  interesting,  realities  of 
ilomestic  life,  with  their  richer  adornments  of 
iighs  and  tears,  may  soften  mental  pain,  but  will 
not  extract  the  deeply  driven  thorns  of  disap- 
))ointment.  The  mind  which  is  absorbed  in  the 
■ ontemplation  of  public  events,  has  no  leisure  to 
i herish  the  meliorating  powers  of  sober,  rational 
I'.elight.  — It  ia  in  the  solitude  of  peaceful  thought 
! lone  that  man  becomes  something  far  above  the 
rommon  horde  of  humanity. 

^ he  capital  of  England  is  not  celebrated  for  the 
lumber  of  its  places  of  public  amusement;  but 
I hat  defect  is,  perhaps,  compensated  by  the  moral 
‘ vorth  of  some,  and  the  splendour  of  others.  Two 
oyal  theatres,  ( Drniy-la7ie 'And^  Covent-garden)  are 
ipen  nine  months  in' the  year,  for  the  performance 
:f  English  dramatic  pieces;,  and  may,  in  most  re- 
pects,  challenge  Europe,  for  excellence.  The 
'pera-house  (another  royal  theatre)  is  open  in  the 
•inter,  and  till  Midsummer,  for  Italian  operas 
■ad  French  ballets,  in  which  are  united  all  the 
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charms  of  music,  dancing,  scenery,  and  decorations. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  from  Christmas  till 
the  king’s  birth-day,  (which  is  on  the  4th  of  June) 
szvtraA  siib.scri[dio7i  cancel  Is  are  conducted  in  the 
best  style.  An  evening  promenade  at  lianelagh,  .in 
one  of  the  western  outlets  of  the  town,  is  the  most 
splendid  example  of  the  kind  ; and  in  summer,  is 
another  at  Fauxhall,  in  one  of  the  southern  outlets, 
still  more  interesting.  In  sumn.er,  a royal  tl’.eatre, 
(usually  called  the  Little  Tbeatre,  in  the  blay- 
market)  is  open  for  English  dramatic  pieces  ; to- 
gether with  two  places,  C Asttey  s Amphitheatre  zx\A 
the  Circus)  for  equestrian  performances,  panto- 
mines,  Ike.  and  another  (Sadler's  ll'elis)  {or  TpanXo-  . 
mines  and  feats  of  vaulting  and  rope-dancing.  To 
these,  which  are  the  principal  amusements  of  Lon-| 
don,  may  be  added,  rowing  and  sailing  mutches  oin- 
the  Thames  in  summer,  which  exhibit  scenes  oi; 
manly  contest,  equally  delightful  and  laudable. 

The  public  promenades,  particularly  on  the 
Sunday,  are  thronged  witii  pedestrians  ot  all 
classes,  and  the  different  ranks  of  people  are| 
scarcely  distinguishable  either  by  their  dicss  or 
their  manners.  The  duchess,  and  her  fniimc  dc 
chambre,  are  dressed  exactly  alil  e : the  noblemen 
and  his  groom  are  equally  ambitious  of  displaying 
the  neat  boot,  the  cropped  head,  and  the  externa 
decorations,  as  well  as  the  quaint  language,  ot  the 
stable-boy.  The  dapper  milliner,  and  the  saunter- 
ing female  of  slender  reputation,  imitate  the  wo 
man  of  fasiiion,  in  the  chcuce  ot  their  cloaths,  an< 
the  tenor  of  their  conversation  : while  all  rank; 
of  females  displav  a lightness  drapery,  wldcl 
would  coniplcidy  characterise  the  dimensions  ot  ; 
Grecian  statue. 

7 he  I'ine  .eJrls. 

Erom  the  theatres  the  min'd  naturally  turns  t( 
thofc  cxltibitions  in  which  the  pttinicr  arrd  th^ 
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^ sculptor  display  their  rival  excellence.  These, 

I also,  are  the  delineators  of  men  and  of  manners. 
They  give  the  features,  the  co\tiane,  the  scenery, 
of  different  nations.  They  repi  esent  the  actions  of 
j great  men,  the  victories  of  the  brave,  the  harmo- 
j nies  of  domestic  life,  and  the  fascinations  of  per- 
sonal beauty,  with  an  effect  at  once  pleading  and 
powerful.  The  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  presented  not  only  the  form,  and  the  features, 
but  the  mind,  on  his  magically-breathing  canvas, 
will  live  with  those  of  Vandyke  and  Rubens; 

' while  the  landscapes  of  Gainsborough,  Louther- 
l bourg,  De  Cort,  Turner,  and  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, may,  without  peril  by  comparison,  embel- 
I lish  the  same  gallery  with  those  of  Claude  de  Lor- 
I raine  and  Carlo  Maratti. 

, A public  exhibition  is  one  of  the  most  fostering 
I spheres  for  the  expansion  of  genius.  But,  in  the 
world  of  painting  as  well  as  of  letters,  prejudice 
and  partiality  should  be  divested  of  their  poison§, 
lest  they,  in  time,  contaminate  and  blast  the  verv 
root  of  genius.  We  have  seen  pictures  of  peculiar 
excellence  placed  in  so  unfavourable  a light,  that 
they  liave  not  only  lost  their  effect,  but  have  even 
been  iTrecluded  from  observation  ; while  the  coarse 
daubings  of  more  powerful  artists  have  glared 
through  their  day  of  exposure  like  the  broad  sign- 
posts of  arrogance  and  folly.  Yet  among  the  or- 
naments of  tlie  art  we  have  to  boast  of  a West,  a 
Barry,  an  Opie,  a Noi  thcote,  a Lawrence,  a Westall, 
a Beech^y,  a Fuseli,  and  a Linwood. 

The  travels  of  Mr.  Flaxman  have  cultivated  a 
pure  and  elegant  .taste.  His  casts,  after  the  an- 
tique, are  executed  with  an  effect  and  precision 
which  will  embellish  our  public  buildings  and  our 
private  galleries  for  centuries  to  come.  1 1 is  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  this  majestic  art  has  huherto 
been  little  cherished  in  Britain.  Statues,  busts, 
and  vases,  which  almost  universally  embellish  the 
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public  edifices,  and  the  private  habitations  of  the 
nobility,  and  even  of  the  middling  classes,  in  Italy, 
are  seldom  seen  in  the  halls  or  galleries  of  English 
houses.  There  are,  indeed,  collections  of  the 
very  first  order  in  the  possession  of  individuals  in 
this  country.  Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  ; Stourhead,  the  princely  palace  of  Sir 
Richard  Hoare  ; and  the  house  of  Mr.  Townley, 
of  Park-street,  Westminster,  have  many  exquisite 
and  valuable  antique  samples  of  the  sculptor’s  art ; 
but  (whether  from  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  false 
taste,  or  the  force  of  habit,  is  yet  to  be  decided)  vi^e 
seldom  see  this  power  of  giving  the  human  form 
with  all  its  grace  and  symmetry  encouraged,  or 
even  approved,  by  the  mass  of  civilized  society. 
Why  cannot,  the  British  sculptor  exercise  that  di- 
vine spirit  of  emulation  which  immortalized  the 
Grecian  art  ? Why  does  not  a Flaxman,  by  an  ori- 
ginal master-piece,  dispute  the  wreath  of  fame 
with  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  of  antiquity? 
To  the  labours  and  taste  of  Mr.  Flaxman,  how- 
ever, the  public  will  ever  be  indebted ; his  exer- 
tions promise  to  awaken  that  gust  for  the  art  in 
which  he  excels,  which  has  not  only  been  dormant, 
but  has  scarcely  ever  been  cherished  into  ^gour, 
in  this  country.' 

The  best  public  specimens  of  modern  sculpture 
are  those  which  embellish  the  gothic  aisles  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Yet  even  there  they  are  so  crowd- 
ed together,  so  mingled  with  awkward,  uncouth, 
and  heavy  designs,  ill  executed  and  ill  arranged, 
that  more  than  half  their  beauty  is  lost  in  the 
chaos  of  inconsistency ; and  it  is  a disgrace  to  tlie 
sculptor’s  art,  as  well” us  to  the  finest  monument  of 
gothic  architectiircj  that  Westminster  Abbey  ex- 
hibits, even  in  these  enlightened  days,  a wax  work 
puppet-shew  of  kings  and  queens,  which  would 
disgrace  tiie  booth  of  au  kinerant  Biovntebank, 
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Sculpture  might  be  exhibited  to  the  greatest  ad- 
Vantage  in  the  sublime  temple  of  St.  Paul : a build- 
ing which,  though  of  more  diminutive  construction 
than  the  far-famed  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  is  infinitely 
more  beautiful  in  the  minutiae  of  its  external  decora- 
tions. This  splendid  building  would  display  mo- 
numental trophies  with  considerable  effect,  pro- 
vided they  were  tastefully  and  judiciously  disposed. 
Our  squares  exhibit  statues,  but  they  are  not  of  the 
first  order.  We  shall,  however,  describe  them  in 
a subsequent  part  of  this  work  : one,  indeed,  has 
a stagnant  bason  of  water,  which,  in  winter,  is 
frozen  over,  and  in  summer  sends  forth  its  putrid 
effluvia  to  contaminate  the  air  of  the  metropolis. 
But  these  deformities  are  beautifully  contrasted  by 
the  plantations  of  Grosvenor,  Portman,  Fitzroy, 
Leicester,  Finsbury,  Soho,  and  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Squares ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  open 
space  of  ground  in  London  will,  in  the  course  of 
a few  years,  afford  its  inhabitants  this  species  of 
summer  promenade. 

Three  foreigners  of  distinguished  names  in  polite 
criticism,  Moniesquu  u,  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  and  the  AbbS 
iVinidemav,  were  pleased  to  represent  the  English 
as  aliens  (chiefly  from  the  nature  of  their  climate) 
to  that  taste,  without  which  the  fine  arts  have  no 
existence,  and  morals  lose  half  their  worth.  The 
usual  discernment  and  accuracy  of  the  former,  and 
the  character  for  laborious  research  in  the  two  lat- 
ter, converted  this  injurious  phantasy  into  a cur- 
rent opinion.  In  a treatise,  of  peculiar  strength  and 
beauty,  expressly  written  on  the  subject,  ourcoun- 
tryman,  Mr.  Barry,  has  shewn  that  the  origin  of 
taste  is  to  be  found  in  the  accidents  of  a nation’s 
history,  and  has  vindicated  England  in  the  illustri- 
ous examples  of  her  poets.  With  the  same  breath, 
however,  he  acknowledges,  that  moral  causes  have 
existed  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in 
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England.  Without  following  Mr.  Barry  in  Jiis 
happy  developemcnt  of  those  causes,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  own,  that  while  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  Inigo  Jones,  Wilson,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
witli  two  or  three  living  artists,  have  placed  tlie 
name  ot  England  for  the  fine  arts  on  the  same  roll 
with  Italy,  and  even  Greece  ; yet,  the  actual  gene- 
ral character  of  England,  in  this  respect,  is  unwor- 
thy of  her  genius.  A stranger  who  rambles  through 
London,  w ill  be  dissatisfied  with  the  general  style 
of  the  public  builcfings,  and  chilled  w'ith  the  po- 
verty of  thought  and  invention,  that  leaves  the  no- 
blest situations  unadorned  with  monuments  of  the 
arts,  or  disfiguied  with  poor  and  frigid  examples  of 
them,  if  the  outside  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
the  inside  of  St  Stephen’s  church,  Walbrook,  the 
portico  of  Sr.  Martin’s  near  tlie  Strand,  and  the 
fragment  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  be  excepted, 
there  is  nor  a building  of  eminent  grandeur  or  ex- 
quisite beauty  in  this  metropolis.  In  st.itues,  the 
public  places  are  still  more  barren;  there  arc  none 
but  those  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing-cross,  and 
James  II.  in  the  court  behind  VN  lutehall,  that 
can  be  viewed  with  emotion,  which  is  the  genuine 
etfect  of  a natural  and  lively  imitation  ot  nature. 
The  only  fine  paintings  that  are  in  any  manner  open 
to  the  jHiblic,  are  the  ceding  of  the  chapel  at 
Whitehall  (by  Reubens),  and  the  pictitres  (by 
Barry),  in  the  great  room  of  the  society  for  the  en- 
couraj^ement  of  Arts,  in  the  Adelphi.  These  ex- 
amples of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
are  indeed  worthy,  in  their  respective  classes,  ot 
great  city  and  nation  ; but  the  largest  and  most 
wealthy  city  in  Europe  should  present  a multitude, 
a crowd  of  such  pure  and  excellent  objects  ot  de- 
lightful  semations.  Commerce,  wealth,  and  lux- 
uiy,  arc  just  sr.urccs  of  jealousy  to  all  wlio  would 
ratlrnr  see  a people  h.^^'py  than  splendid,  evenw  hen 
they  ate  attended  witli  the  fine  aits,  which  are 
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-among  their  compensations;  but  a large  capital, 

\ which  ranks  with  the  former,  and  is  unblest  with 
t the  latter,  lias  nothing  equivocal  in  its  character, 
.and  is  a monster  of  moral  and  political  deformity. 
ILondon  is  not  to  be  reproached  with  that  hateful 
ccharacter.  Although  it  fails  in  exterior  decoration, 
iit  may  honorably  and  proudly  boast  of  many  grand 
icollections  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  of  the  pas- 
ision  for  the  fine  arts  of  their  meritorious  owners  ; 
(the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
5'Somerset  House,  commencing  in  May,  and  continu- 
i ing  open  six  weeks,  furnishes  a fund  of  entertain- 
rment,  to  which  no  person  of  taste  fails  to  pay  scvc- 
vral  visits. 


Commerce. 


But  though  London  is  really  distinguished  for 
(the  general  propriety  of  its  appearance,  which 
.arises  out  of  the  general  excellence  of  its  morals 
rand  manners,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
; feature  which  above  all  others  marks  this  great  ca- 
ipital,  is  the  magnitude  of  its  commerce.  Situation, 
ra  long  continued  current  of  successful  accidents, 
iwith  the  genius  for  gain, elevated  above  and  direct- 
iingthe  whole  to  its  own  purpose,  although  not  to 
(the  exclusion,  yet  to  the  subjugation,  of  all  other 
(objects,  have  in  London  reared  up  an  emporium 
(that  the  merchant  of  other  nations,  with  all  his 
iknowledgeof  the  powedof  commerce,  surveys  with 
(inexpressible  wonder.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  work 
(to  give  the  simplest  outline  of  the  commerce  of  the 
(metropolis;  but  one  or  two  points  of  the  outward 
(form  may  afford  an  idea  of  the  stupendous  mass. 

The  commerce  of  London  has  three  principal 
. points — 1st.  The  port  of  London,  with  the  foreign 
trade,  and  domestic  wholesale  business ; zd.  The 
(manufactures  ; and,  lastly,  the  retail  trade, 
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■ The  Port  of  London.  <J  ^ 

The  present  annual  v-;liie  of  the  e^i^orts  and  ini, 
ports  or  London  may  be  stated  at  sixty  millions  and 
a half  sterling,  and  the  annual  amoimt  of  the  cus- 
4oms,  at  more  than  six  rnillions.  These  exports 
and  imports  emplo,y  about  3,500  ships,  British  and 
foreign;  v.iiile  the  cargoes  that  annually  enter  the 
port  are  not  less  than  13,400.  On  : n average,  there 
are  1,100  ships  in  the  river;  together  with  3,419 
barges,  and  other  small  craft,  e nployed  in  lading 
and  unlading  them ; 2,288  barges  ^nd  other  craft 
engaged  in  the  inland  trade  ; and  3,000  wherries, 
or  small  boats  for  passengers.  And  to  this  active 
scene  are  to  be  added,  about  8000  watermep  actual, 
•ly  employed  in  navigating  the  wherries  and  craft; 
4000  labourers  lading  and  unlading  ships;'  and 
1,200  revenue  officers,  constantly  doing  duty  on 
the  river,  beside  the  crews  of  the  seventl  vessels. 
This  scene  occupies  a space  of  six  miles  on  the 
Thames,  from  two  miles  above  to  four  miles  below 
London-bridge  ; but  the  part  that  is  most  curious, 
and  which  indeed,  cannot^ be  understood  without 
being  visited,  lies  between  London-bridge  and 
Lirnehpuse. 

Enst- India  Compar,:;. 

The  India-house,  containing  the  offices  of  the 
F.ast-India  company,  is  of  an  extent  an  I grandeur 
th.it  gives  fdnt  idea  01  ly  of  the  concerns  of  those 
opulent  traders.  As  the  stranger  turms  from  the 
ind'iV-house,  and  cakvs  his  eyes  ov^r  thewarchouses 
df  th^  crmipar  y,  (which  m ;-  daily 'swallowing  up 
S df  n.aii'y  huhdrcd.s  of  hoii  cs.)  h.e  enhuges 
’his'  i'dVa  of'  thc'd.jiufnerec  that  1ilh  thclu,^  till  he 
'lliiagin'cs  ha'tltc  has  almost  ^xagm'tated’  it's  l)ulk. 
iViitV.  lit;:)  ht  tomes  tcdhrnb  of  the  tcAiforie- of  which, 
fill  •vciy'  latcly,  Vhc  mcA  hauts,  forming  the  i om- 
]'anv,  v\  el  c iOvcrcuT.-,  end  wl'.icli  arc  now  added  10 
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the  dominions  of  the  crown  ; of  the  revenues,  (in- 
dependent of  their  profit  in  trade)  which  they  drew 
from  their, territories,  and  administered  at  pleasure; 
of  the  powerful  princes,  and  herds  of  ;>  ojectsthat 
obeyed  their  absolute  will ; he  must  confess  that 
he  much  under-rated  the  nature  of  the  business. 
And  some  notion  may  be  acquired  of  what  the 
commerce  of  London  is,  when  it  occurs  to  the  rea- 
der’s recollection,  that  we  are  not,  at  this  moment, 
talking  of  a nation  of  merchants,  like  Carthage,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  commerce,  but  of  a single  com- 
pany, a part  only  of  the  system  of  which  we  vainly 
attempt  to  raise  adequate  ideas. 

JVes t-ln dia  T rade. 

The  West-India  trade  of  London,  though  less 
splendid  in  its  form,  is  even  superioi,  in  commercial 
importance,  to  the  foregoing.  The  value  of  the 
annual  imports  of  this  trade,  is  7,000,000!.  of  which 
amount  that  of  the  East-India  company  falls  short 
by  no  less  than  half  a million  sterling. 

These  circumstances  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  port  of  London,  and  its  foreign  commerce, 
as  far  as  can  be  effected  by  a sketch  of  this  limited 
nature.  Of  the  domestic  wholesale  business  of 
London  we  shall  only  say,  that  it  is  immense  ; and 
that  a very  great  portion  of  the  consumption  of  the 
whole  island  passes  through  the  metropolis,  as  the 
general  mart  of  the  gountry. 

MamtJ ad  lives. 

Tlic  m mufactures  of  London  arc  often  overlook- 
ed in  tlie  midst  of  its  other  and  more  promiovUt 
branche.s  of  commerce;  but,  wliether  they  are  con- 
sidered in  their  magnitude  or  value,  they  are  very 
import , nr.  1 Jiey  consist  chiefly  of  fine  goods  and 
articles  ot  elegant  use,  brought  to  more  than  the 
ordinary  degree  of  perfection,  such  as  cutlery,  jew. 
chy,  at  tides  of  gold  and  silver,  japan  ware,  cut- 
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glass,  cabinet  work,  and  gentlemen’s  carriages  or' 
of  particular  articles  that  require  a metropolis,  or 
a port,  or  a great  mart,  for  their  consumption,  ex- 
port, or  sale,  such  as  porter,  English  wines,  vine- 
gar, refined  sugar,  soap,  &c.  Nothing  surpasses 
the  beauty  of  many  of  the  former  articles  ; nor  any 
thing  the  extent  and  value  of  thejnanufactories  of 
the  latter  kind. 

Retail  Trade. 

< The  extent  and  value  of  the  retail  trade  of  Lon- 
don has  been  already  intimated.  There  are  two 
sets  of  streets,  running  nearly  parallel,  almost 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  to  the 
western,  forming,  (with  the  exception  of  a very 
few  houses)  a line  of  shops.  One,  lying  to  the 
south,  nearer  the;  river,  extends  from  Mile-end  to 
Parliament-street,  including  Whitechapel,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  Cornhill,  Cheapside,  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, Ludgate-street,  Fleet-street,  the  Strand,  and 
Charing-cross.  The  other  to  the  north,  reaches 
from  Shoreditch  church  almost  to  the  end  of  Ox- 
ford-street, including  Slioreditch,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  Thrcadneedle-street,  Cheapside,  (which 
street  is  common  to  both  these  lines)  Newgate- 
street,  Show-hill,  Holborn,  Broad-street  St.  Giles’s, 
and  Oxford-street.  The  southern  line  which  is  the 
most  splendid,  is  more  than  three  miles  in  length  ; 
the  other  is  about  four  miles.  Besides  this  prodi- 
gious extent  of  ground,  there  are  several  large 
streets  also  occupied  by  retail  trade,  that  run  pa- 
rallel to  parts  of  the  two  grand  lines,  or  diverge  a 
little  from  them,  or  intersect  them;  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  Fenchurch-strcet 
and  Gracechurch-street,  in  the  city  of  London; 
and  Cockspur-strect,  Pall-Mall,  St.  James’s-strect, 
the  Hay-market,  Piccadilly,  King-street  Covcnt- 

• g.irdcn,  and  New  Bond-street,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town. 
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I The  Opulence  of  multitudes  of  merchants,  trad- 
|f:rs,  and  shopkeepers,  in  this  metropolis,  and  the 
jteasy  circumstances  of  the  larger  part,  are  proofs  of 
I'its  prodigious  commerce.  To  say  that  there  are  a 
li'few  merchants  and  bankers  whose  revenues  equal 
ttthose  of  many  princes,  is  no  more  than  may  be  said 
cof  some  towns  on  the  continent.  But  our  opulent 
|t  traders  are  not  confined  to  one  class,  pr  to  a few  for- 
'ttunate  individuals.  Shopkeepersaccumulate  noble 
jffortunes;  wliich,  in  some  instances  indeed,  form  a 
jssingular  contrast  with  the  pettiness  of  the  articles 
It  Tom  which  they  are  derived,  a pastry-cook  having 
tbeen  known  to  leave  more  than  ioo,oool.  to  his 
Iheirs.  And  as  to  the  number  of  the  wealthy,  they 
'seem,  from  external  appearances,  to  be  the  greater 
j:part;  and  are,  in  truth,  more  abundant  than  any 
i imagination  would  picture,  unaided  bya  knowledge 
cof  the  country.  To  speak  generally,  it  is  by  in- 
(dustry,  and  the  employment  of  large  capitals  that 
tthe  London  merchants  and  wholesale  traders  raise 
ittheir  immense  revenues.  There  is,  at  this  day, 
uone  mcrcantilc-liouse  in  the  city  of  London,  that 
fcmploys  a capital  of  300,000!.  which  the  last  year 
(did  not  net  more  than  30,000!.  being  only  10  per 
(cent,  profit  on  the  capital  ; and  yet  that  was  the 
llargest  net  sum  the  house  lias  made  in  any  one  year. 
The  retail  trade  is,  as  may  be  expected,  more  lu- 
fcrative.  A shopkeeper,  with  a moderate  capital, 
iis,  generally  speaking,  able  to  maintain  a family  in 
iplenty,  and  even  with  a great  share  of  the  luxuries 
(of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a fund  suffi- 
(cient  to  enalsle  his  children  to  move  witli  the  same 
sadvantage  in  a similar  sphere.  And  yet  London 
tshopkeepers  impose  less  advance  on  their  wares 
ithan  those  of  any  other  metropolis,  because  the 
(consumption  is  vast,  the  quantity  of  money  in  cir- 
culation immense,  and  the  trader’s  return  of  capital 
.quick,  and  many  times  circulated  in  the  year. 
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Accommodations  for  T ravellers. 

London  excels  in  accommodations  for  temporary 
residents,  as  well  as  for  its  inhabitants.  In  many 
of  the  finest  situations  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
are  hotels  that  even  the  spoiled  children  of  fortune 
will  not  disdain,  either  for  their  lodging  or  tables. 
In  every  eligible  street  throughout  the  whole  me- 
tropolis are  to  be  found  private  lodgings  that  are 
not  equalled,  for  cleanliness  and  other  comforts, 
by  those  of  any  other  city  of  Europe.  All  the  prin. 
cipal  quarters  of  the  town  are  amply  furnished  with 
taverns  and  coffee-houses.  Nor  are  the  less  wealthy 
who  visit  London  on  their  business,  banished  from 
commodiotis  lodgings,  orexcellent  food  ; the  former 
they  will  readily  find  at  the  houses  of  reputable 
tradesmen,  and  the  latter  at  eating-houses,  which 
are  places  where  provisions  are  served  up  to  indi- 
viduals in  the  smallest  quantities  they  may  require, 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  charge.  After  this  ge. 
neral  statement,  it  is  just  to  acknowledge,  that  we 
recollect  two  exceptions  : some  inns  are  very  un- 
cleanly, while  their  beds  are  the  very  antidotes  to 
rest;  and,  in  many  of  the  houses  that  furnish  wines, 
the  beverage  of  that  name  is  either  an  adulteration 
of  wine,  or  a compound  of  drugs  and  other  mate- 
rials, even  untempered  with  wine.  But  no  travel- 
ler is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  an  inn, 
or,  indeed,  of  drinking  bad  wine;  though  the  dan- 
trer  of  the  last  is  the  most  common  evil  a stranger 
will  hnd  in  London.  The  capital  is  supplied  with 
looo  hackney-coaches,  and  an  act  has  lately  passed 
to  increase  that  number,  400  sedan  chairs,  and  3000 
wherries,  or  boats  plying  on  the  Thames  for  hire. 
Stage-coaches,  for  conveyance  to  and  from  tlie  cir- 
cumjacent towns  and  villages,  abound  to  a degree 
no  Where  else  to  be  seen,  and  their  fares  arc  ex- 
tremely rcasbiiable.  There  are  a number  of  livery- 
stable*/  (chiefly  towards  the  skirts  of  the  town)  at 
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»i'hich  the  saddle-horses  of  individuals  are  kept  in 
very  excellent  manner,  at  a certain  rate  per  week, 
rnd  where  horses  may  be  hired  at  a certain  rate 
(cr  day.  Post-chaises  and  private  coaches  arc  to 
(c  hired  in  every  quarter  with  perfect  facility. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  vice  of  gaming  seems  to  have  reached  its 
ihmax  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  metropolis ; 
nd  though  the  magistrates  have  endeavoured  to 
neck  its  progress  among  the  subordinate  ranks  of 
•iciety,  it  is  not  only  winked  at,  but  tolerated,  in 
lie.  higher  circles.  The  petty  gambler  who  opens 
; s shop,  of  iniquity  with  the  puny  traffic  of  silver, 
Avithout  mercy  punished,  and  held  up  as  an  ex- 
-iple  of  depraved  manners  ; while  the  nobles  hold 
1 eir  public  clubs,  gamble  for  thousands,  out-face 
1 e magistrates,  and  defy  the  laws,  with  boldness 
I d impunity ! It  is  at  the  gaming-tables  of  the  ex^ 
tted,  tliat  our  legislators,  onr  nobility,  our  gene- 
ils,  and  our  country  gentlemen,  practice  those 
ry  vices  which  the  needy  and  the  private  indivi- 
iial  is  punished  for  attempting.  It  is  at  those 
^nobled  midnight  scenes  of  folly  and  rapacity, 
iat  the  DEMON  of  suicide  anticipates  his  tri- 
nphs  over  the  weakness,  avarice,  and  falsp  pride, 
mortals. 

lln  an  age  when  literature  and  the  arts  are  so 
i'nerally  cultivated,  when  books  are  known  to 
ighten  all  classes  of  the  people,  it  is  singular 
ot  authors  of  acknoAvledged  celebrity  should  so 
rely  mingle  with  the  wi-disant  patrons  of  the 
•ises.  j he  cabinets  of  our  statesmen  are  closed 
iiinst  the  aristocracy  of  genius;  the  habitations' 
our  nobles  are  also  unfrequented  by  artists  of 
:ry  description,  excepting  as  they  are  employed 
‘he  labours  of  their  profession.  Even  in  public 
•y  are  seldom  acknowledged^  and  if  by  chance 
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^hey  are  recognized,  it  is  by  a nod  of  condescension,! 
which  mortifies  and  degrades  the  person  whom  it  osten-| 
tatiously  aims  to  distinguish.  ' 

It  is  not  only  the  custom  of  the  present  day  to  exclud* 
men  , and  women  of  letters  from  the  society  of  ih4 
high  born  ; that  tyrannical  species  of  oppression  is  alsc 
extended  to  painters,  actors,  actresses,  and  the  mo*: 
distinguished  ornaments  of  science.  The  pictures  o 
our  most  celebrated  masters  are  purchased  at  an  inor- 
dinate price;  and  considered  as  the  embellishments  0 
our  most  magnificent  mansions.  But  the  painter  ii 
unknown,  excepting  in  his  works ! The  actor,  or  tht 
actress,  is  applauded  in  public,  but,  in  private,  the] 
are  seldom  honored  by  the  most  trivial  mark  of  apprO' 
bation.  Our  nobles  make  music  their  study  ; some  o 
them  are  tolerable  performers ; they  dedicate  whoh 
years  to  the  acquirement  of  a moderate  degree  of  skill 
while  their  masters,  who  have  attained  the  utmost  pom 
of  perfection,  are  considered  as  unwortny  of  their  friend 
ship  and  society. 

Among  the  many  nuisances  which  disgrace  the  me 
tropolis,  there  is  not,  pei  haps,  one  which  excites  mot 
horror  than  titc  Irequency  of  pulilic  executions.^  Th 
numbers  of  unhappy  culprits  that  annually  forfeit  ihci 
.existence  by  a violation  of  the  laws.  atTord  sufficieil 
proofs  that  an  ign(>minious  death  is  no  longer  our  safe 
guard.  Six,  eight,  and  ten  criminals  executed  in  th 
public  streets,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  1 
the  broad  light  of  .day,  befire  the  eyes  of  the  multi  ude 
scarcely  excite  emotion.  The  populace  raihei  cqnsi  e 
the  new  drop  as  a raree-show,  than  as  ilie  latalinsiru 
ment  of  terini  iaiion  to  all  earthly  olfcnces.  Still  mqr 
odious  to  the  reflecting  mind,  is  the  gibbet,  whicti  diJ 
graces  our  most  publii  roads.  In  a polished  nauuii,  1 
the  very  sight  of  the  humane  and  phu.inihropic  travclle 
a l.:.hy  oli'ensive  example  ot  public  justice  is  dispiaye 
.at  -lie  expeiue  of  puhue  decency  ! The  robberies  tr< 
qucaiU  eouutjiued  within  sight  of  these  hideous  sci^ 
crovvs,'  sulhucniiy  prove  Uiat  they  harden,  mete  lb- 
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{I  they  deter,  the  thief;  while,  by  exciting  the  attention 
uof  the  traveller,  they  render  him  less  guarded  against 
:the  peril  that  awaits  him. 

A certain  but  false  species  of  refinement  seems  now 
I to  pervade  the  various  classes  of  the  community.  From 
tthe  stall  of  (he  poismrde  to  the  boudoir  of  the  duchess, 
tthe  tea-table  is  the  magic  circle  of  busy  conversation. 
HThe  nourishing  diet  which  tended  to  promote  the  har- 
diihood  of  our  ancestors,  is  nearly  exploded  in  the  scenes 
Dif  honest  industry;  while  the  enervating  plant  cotn- 
))oses  the  beverage  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Time 
hs  also  taught  to  display  a change  of  his  ancient  occupa- 
I:  ion ; and  domestics  are  now  sleeping,  at  the  west  end 
nf  the  metropolis,  at  an  hour  when  the  courtiers  of 
-riarry  the  Eig^tth  \vere  preparing  for  their  dinner. 
‘Novels  are  also  universally  read;  the  female  appren- 
ice  longs  for  the  hour  of  shutting  shop,  that  she  may 
.nduJge  her  fond  imagination  in  the  melting  pages  of  a 
cave-fraught  tale;  or  teach  her  sensitive  heart  to  pal- 
pitate with  terror  at  the  mvsterious  horrors  of  roman- 
r.c  improbability. 

Refinement  is  also  visible  in  the  exterior  ornaments 
tf  all  ranks  of  people.  Veils  and  parasols  are  univcr- 
ailiy  adopted,  even  where  the  wearers,  in  other  res- 
it ects,  are  but  meanly  dressed.  For  the  same  reason 
'.pera.glasscs,  and  even  spectacles,  are  used  by  the 
c-  ii'earest-sighted.  Carriages  are  hung  on  springs  which 
d treveiit  the  advantages  of  wholesome  exercise';  sedan- 
■ iaairs  convey  the  buxom  woman  of  fashion  through  the 
•f  I'tiguing  rouiine'oi  morning  visits  ; and,  in  some  great 
k inniilies,  annual  sums  are  allowed  to  the  male  dtanes- 
i'«  tes,  for  the  exclusive  provision  of  powder,  perfumes, 
;iir-bags,  bouquets,  and  silk-stockings! 

, ‘ The'same  species  of  eccentricity  governs  the  house- 
ald  decorations.  Sofas  of  down,  pillows  of  perfume, 
t 'tificial  festoons  of  flowers,  iced  wines,  and  trims  out 
• season,  mark  the  encroachments'  of  elegant  luxury, 
tt  it  is  to  be  admired  that  the  bed-furniture  of  out 
/'  ost  splendid  mansions  is  chiefly  co.mposed  of  toaoa’: 
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which,  in  a metropolis  like  that  of  England,  cannot  bnt| 
be  conducive  both  to  cleanliness  and  to  comfort.  The; 
velvet  canopies  of  our  ancestors  were  the  repositoneij 
of  dust,  as  well  as  the  nurseries  of  obnoxious  vermin  : | 
and  the  use  of  worsted  hangings,  among  the  lower 
classes,  unquestionably,  by  harbouring  such  nuisances, 
promotes  the  cotiiagion  of  diseases;  while  it  forms  an 
apology  both  for  filth  and  idleness. 

The  various  occupations  assigned  to  tlie  different 
sexes,  in  the  metropolis,  are  now  so  preposterously 
absurd,  that  a reformation  is  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  men  employed 
in  the  most  effeminate  branches  of  art  and  commerce ; 
the  artificial  florist  and  the  man-milliner  are  the  most 
conspicuous  in'this  class  of  innovators..  Who  that  has 
feeling  can  endure  the  sight  of  young  and  artless  females 
employed  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers,  to  carry 
the  bandbox  from  morning  till  night;  e.xposed  to  the 
insolence  of  street  libertines,  and  the  perils  of  vicrout 
example  displayed  by  their  abandoned  associates,  \vhile, 
with  iinwet  feet,  the  perfumed  coxcomb  measures  the 
ribbon  at  home ; or  folds  the  gauze,  as  he  lisps  fine 
phrases  to  females  of  distinction  T Even  in  our  domestic 
establishment,  the  powdered  lackey  wastes  his  day  ir 
idleness,  swings  with  listless  pampered  ease  behind  the 
gaudy  vehicle,  or  waits  in  the  halls  of  ceremony,  tc 
usher  in  the  morning  visitor;  while  the  laborious  femaU 
is  employed  in  washing,  scrubbing,  and  other  domestic 
toil ! How  is  man  degenerated ! How  much  superioi 
arc  the  women  of  Britain  at  this  period  to  the  efferai- 

nized  race  of  modern  pc’/iV-7?iat/rc.i’. 

The  architecture  of  the  country  has  been  graduallj 
improving  during  the  last  sixty  years.  The  heavy  fa 
brics  of  brick- work,  the  uniform  square  m m nt  build 
ing.  which  were  adm-red  in  the  days  of  William  anc 
Mary,  and  which  had  succeeded  the  uncouth  structure 
that  braved  both  time  and  proportion  since  the  reign  o 
Elizabeth,  nosv  yield  to  the  more  light  ,and  finished  etc 
gance  o*  lualiin  models.  The  iiurocluctiou  of  PortlaO' 
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I -.Stone  has  tended  very  cousidcral)ly  to  improve  the 
1 . beauty  of  English  architecture  ; while  the  balcony  win- 
lidovv,  and  the  Venetian  gallery,  by  admitting  a largo 
(body  of  air  into  the  apartments,  greatly  contribute  totl-.« 

i health  of  those  who  inhabit  the  metropulis.  Dress  has 
salso  been  considerably  improved  by  our  intercourse 
vwith  foreign  nations.  The  women  ot  this  country  now 
•jadopt  a species  of  decoration  at  once  easy  and  graceful. 
.^Nature  seems  to  resume  her  empire,  while  art  is  hourly 
kdeclining.  The  deformities  of  stitTened  stays,  high 
taeels,  po\vder,  wlialebone  petticoats,  and  unmeaning 
Iflounces  of  many-coloured  frippery,  now  yield  to  the 
! simple  elegance  of  cambric  and  muslin  drapery:  thus 
I lealth  is  preserved  by  an  unconstrained  motion  of  the 
)jody;  and  beauty  is  ascertained  by  the  unequivocal 

ii  estimonies  of  symmetry  and  nature. 

What  has  been  hitherto  advanced  of  London,  may 
sippear  to  be  a panegyric  j and  yet  it  has  proceeded 
i-timply  from  the  facts  before  us,  and  our  genuine  sen- 
iments  resulting  from  these  facts.  In  delineating  the 
manners  of  this  metropolis,  while  we  use  the  plainest 
»vords  to  express  their  character,  we  shall. certainly  be 
Mctused  of  flattery  by  all  who  do  not-  intimately  under- 
niand  the  subject,  and  by  many,  indeed,  who  seem  to 
uave  had  opportunities  of  fully  appreciating  its  worth. 

A book  of  great  popularity,  written  by  a very  ce- 
lebrated magistrate,  has  spread  an  opinion  among 
f oreigners,  among  Englishmen  residing  in  remote  parts 
>;>f  the  country,  and  even  among  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city,  of  extreme  depravity  and  dishonesty 
ID  the  two  large  classes  of  poor  in'iopkoeper.'s  cLiid  la- 
'''orerx.  This  gentleman  and  his  book  remind  us  of  the 
laccuraie  satire  of  Miixcsus  ; who,  in  writing  a \'.'X3rk,  to 
idiculc  the  abuse  of  the  science  oi'  pkj/xiognomi/r  has 
■ atroduced  a magistlaie,  a phj/siognoffnn  that  sees  .a 
illain  in  every  face, ' Having  himscll  liad  litiie-  icdm- 
nerce  but  with  rogues. 

The  author  we  allude  to  has  written  a large. book’!* 
•fovfc  the  iiiconipetence  of  the  j&c/tYe  of  Lendonao-vs 
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purposes.  It  would-be  curious  to  see  what  that  gentle-, 
man  would  make  of  London,  by  planting  his  bodies  of 
policp  officers  at  pleasure,  and  erecting  his  centriol 
board  of  police  \n  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  We 
have- heard  of  a brick-maker  who  never  saw  a green 
field,  or  a corn  field,  without  comparing  its  small  prO:- 
fit  to  the  owner,  with  the  profit  of  one  of  his  brickfields, 
in  t|he  vicinity  of  London.  A police  officer  may  wish 
to  turn  the  metropolis  into  a warehouse,  filled  with  his 
sort  of  goods.  But  two  of  the  things  in  London  lliat  fill 
the  mind  of  the  intelligent  observer  with  the  most  de- 
light are,  the  slightness  of  the  restraints  of  police,  and 
the  general  good  order  that  mutually  illustrate  each 
other.  A few  old  men  (called  watchmen')  mostly  with-^ 
put  arms,  are  the  only  guard  through  the  night  against 
depredations ; and  a few  magistrates  and  police  officers 
the  only  persons  whose  employment  it  is  to  detect  and 
punish  depredators;  yet  we  venture  to  assert,  that  no 
city,  in  proportion  to  its  trade,  luxury,  and  population, 
is  more  free  from  danger  to  those  who  pass  the  streets 
at  all  hours,  or  from  depredation,  open  or  concealed, 
on  property.  This  is  an  actual  phenomenon  in  this 
metropolis;  and  is  not  to  be  explained  on  systems  ofj 
police,  but  belongs  to  that  happy  union  of  moral  causes,' 
(the  chief  of  which  is  the  ancient  freedom  of  all  ranks 
in  England)  which  have,  planted  deep  in  the  poorest 
rank  a love  of  order,  and. a willingness  to  earn  by  in- 
dustry the  bread  it  cats. 

Tile, labouring. class  in  London  are  generally  indus- 
trious and  frugal.  Setting  aside  the  case  of  long  sick- 
ness visiting  the  father  of  . a family,  (to  which  the  wages 
of  the  laborer  were,  never  adequate)  and  the  confusion 
and  distress,  which  are  peculiar  to  very  hard  times, 
the  dress,  appearance,  and  manners,  of  the  laborin 
people,  are  sufficiejit  proofs  that  they  are  neither  id! 
nor  dissolute.  , Tfie  same  is  to  be  said  generally  of  th 
poorest  sort  of  shopkeepers,  who,  from  the  rate  of  then 
earnings,  may  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  labqrihgj 
people,  in  a city  of  the  trade,  wealth,  and  populatl 
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f TLoHcIoH,  it  is  childish  to  expert  tltat  there  will  he  no 
{!'  epredaiorsamortgfhe  laboring  people, nor  any  receive  r« 
biid  venders  of  stolen  goods  among  the  poorest  sho]>- 
k tempers  ; but  to  confound  the  general  character  of  that 
hank  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  wiili  iheejr- 
nsption^  is  to  treat  the  topic  with  a sufficient  share  of 
itgnorancfe.  Male  and  female  servants,  in  plain  and 
w.onest  families,'  may  be  also  placed  in  the  above  ^ank, 
i;  nd  with  a similar  character. 

The  generality  of  shopkeepers  in  the  city  have  a 
fteature  in  their  character  that  distinguishes  them  from 
r.len  in  the  same  employment  in  most  other  countries, 

I Phey  enjoy  an  affluence  of  circumstances  independent 
■f.f  particular  patronage  or  favour,  from  the  fullness  of 
ustomers  in  the  market^  (as  all  that  part  of  the  metro- 
>)olis  may  be  justly  called)  that  gives  them  an  indepca- 
ilence  or  manners  as  curious  as  it  is  fortunate.  A citv 
1 hopkeeper,  behind  his  counter,  looks  as  if  he  and  his 
r.'ustomers  were  persons  interchanging  civilities;  and  he 
stets  out  of  his  shop  as  if  he  had  not  a master  in  the 
rvorld,  which  is  the  case,  indeed,  when  the  admiuistra- 
iion  of  the  country  does  not  interfere  with  him  beyond 
lihe  measure  of  the  constitution  of  his  country. 

Merchants,  bankers,  and  all  the  higher  classes  of 
traders,  are  distinguished  in  manners  from  both  of  the 
classes  we  last  mentioned,  and  from  traders  of  the 
i.ame  rank  with  themselves  in  foreign  countries.  Being 
irnore  secure  and  independent  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
r-.ommerce  than  most  foreign  merchants,  they  are  more 
rndependent  in  their  manners;  and  yet  there  is  not  the 
i?lunt  independence  of  manners  in  them  that  marks  the 
l ihopkeepers  of  the  city,  nbi  only  because  their  carriage 
ss  more  polite,  but  because  connecting  themselves  with 
^5eople  of  fashion,  they  are  a little  tainted  with  the 
■■neanness  of  deportment  and  manners  that  belongs  to 
•hose  who  are  seldom  free  from  a sense  of  superiority 
n their  companions. 

Of  every  class  of  traders  in  London,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  spring  from  great  men’s  houttes,  and 
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arc  eemparatively  few)- it  is  generally  to  btf  as 
fj  flirted,  that  ihe-indepencleDce  of  their  condition,  ah 
^•the  ancient  habits  of  their  country,  have  placed  ^ihoi 
-in  a jitucli  more  elevated  rank  of  morals  than  the  trader 
43if  ai\y  other  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  gentry  of  this  metropolis  are  not  less  distinguiiii. 
,ccl  than  its  traders,  from  the  similar  class  in  foreigr 
• Cpuntries.  In  the  very  highest  polish  of  their  manners 
],  there  is  to  be  seen  a degree  of  manliness  and  moderatior 
preserves  them  equally  from  the  flimsy  style  of  the 
nobility  of  some  foreign  countries,  and  the  arrogance 
,qf  thpse  of  others.  An  English  gentleman  carries  him 
self  towards  his  inferior  in  station,  with  real  aitentioii 
and  civility  ; a foreigner  of  that  class,  either  sviih  ab- 
solute  neglect,  as  if  an  inferior  could  no  more  occupy 


his  thoughts  than  his  post- horses,  or  with  the  still  greatc 


insult  of  au  openly  aifected  condescension.  In  the  lit- 
tle but  characteristic  artiile  of  dress,  there  is  an  equa- 
lity in  the  highest  class  in  London,  and  ererv  class  be- 
low, except  the  labouring  and  poorer  sort,  that  not  only 
expresses  the  wealth  of  the  country,  (which  is  one  ot 
, 4is  causes)  but  the  modesty  and  good  sense  of  the  gen- 
try. The  nobility  of  most  other  countries  look  with 
greedy  and  envious  eye  at  all  that  is  expended  and 
-consumed  by  every  other  class ; while  the  English  gen- 
^l^tman  is  a stranger  to  the  jealousy  that  scans  and  stint 
( the  price  of  labor,  and  hates  the  wealth  that  is  not  drawn 
. from  herediuty  possessions,  or  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
, T;he  English  gentry  have  little  of  the  indolence  tha 
usually. results  from  excessive  hereditary  wealth.  The 
,fliei\are,  dunng  several  monihs  of  ilic  year,  in  the 
country,  where  they  ride,  hunt,  and  shorn  ; and,  wltCn 
■ ip  town  they  are  seldom  shut  up  in  their  houses  or  c.if- 
nages,  but  usualty  i.ake  very  much  exercise  either  on 
foot  or  hoiseb:uk  ; and,  even  the  ladks  of  high  ratik 
jape  lets  feeble  and  helpless  than  most  of  the  same  class 
4ihriud. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  manners  of  ihc  higheft 
rat  k m thki  metcopolU  of  vvl.tcb  we  are  cotupelled  to 
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;/«peak  with  less  confidence.  The  conjugal  infidelity 
that  is  ascribed  to  our  people  of  fashion,'  i^plain^ enough 
lin  a,  very  considerable  portioii,  an'd  'is- extending' its 
I circle  ..constantly  and  perceptibly;  Still,  we  believe, 
i that  custom  has  less  released  the  gentry  of  this  itieirb- 
I pplis  from  the  restraints  of  moral  considerations,  than 
I i those  of  any  other  very  wealthy  and  very  populous  ciiy. 

I.'.Tbe  English  gentry  are  accustomed  to  regard  public 
• apinion  with  more  anxiety  and  deference  than  th6s'fe|  of 
s other  countries.  They  ate  not  by  the  circumstances  and 
i policy  of  this  haiion,  placed  so  far  above  the  multitude, 
who  for  that  reason  have  assumed  (rriore  than  the  edm- 
mpnaliy  of, other  countries)  the  omce'of  public  cerisPr, 
and' the  duly  of  inflicting  the  punishibem  of'iheir  edn- 
, tempt  on  ail 'flagitious  otfenders  against  morals  in  the 
highest  class.  Women  of  rank  in  this  city  . Who  have 
sinned  against  chastity,  and  gentlemen  who  are  un- 
principled and  profligate,  are  scarcely  regarded  by  the 
.populate  as  belonging  to  the;  rank  they  so  impudently 
I dishonor.  And,  it  is  beside  to  be  noticed,  aS  a proof  of 
(the  general  deceucy  and  purity  of  the  maiiners'Pf  p^- 
iiple  of  condition  in  this  metropolis,  that  mo  family  of 
* i rank  can  ddmit  a delected  ■praUil'nic,  or  delected swMd- 
, : Icr  qffashion,  into  their  liouses  pr  parties:  Such  tainted 
, I (characters  -.may,'  aslongm's  they  can  keepmpen  tables, 
^ ‘draw  a . crowd  cvJio.have  no  repuiaiien  toiose,  Or  a f^w 
, ijpersons  of  go.ori/cliaracter,^  bud pf  inferior  siatiotis,  and 
-■  destitute  of  the  delicacy,  that  feels  itself  disgfa'ced  jiy 
,,  .‘Communion,  with  vicey  nlihough  in  m ■ superibr.  '■  But 
,,  iithey  Wander,  .conscious  thtit  no-pc^table  dPdris'epen 
tto  them  ; conscious  that  sik'ilt  scorn, least)  is  th«r 
ittttcndan.t  wherever  they  afe,  even^'f  their  rtwri  riiitTei  j 
■when  none,  but  their, own  ^^servants  art  pt^dsen'ty  and 
'cppseipus  tlinti'no  knock  at  their  doors' an'b'ountes- *a 
•vt?i|ior  of  integrity,  and  honor.  ' ' ' 

Besid.e  the  classes-  wc^-have-i  hoiked,  th¥re  are 
'■others  that  we  have  reserved  till  now,  either  becdiisc 
they;m3y',be'res(}lYed  rmosomc  Pf  I'Hc  Above,  bf  are  ac- 
eidentaj.groiijtcs,  rather  than  perman'em  chitises;  ' 
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Of  Re  former  are  physicians,  surgeons,  and  barris- 
ters, ->vho  may  be  classed  with  the  gentry,  wiilxthe  ex- 
ception ,of  a little  peculiarity  of  habits  and  manners  ; 
and  apothecaries  and  attornies,  who  may  be  classed 
with  the  better  sort  of  shopkeepers,  with  the  exception 
of  .some,  (and  unfortunately  not  a few)  of  th^  class  of 
aitornies,  who  may  well, be  placed  on  a level  with  the 
vilest  officers  of  the  law^  or  even  with  the  worst  ’of- 
fenders a^aitisL  the  law. 

of  the. latter,  are  gamblers,  many  of  whom  make  a 
figure  in  life,  and  pass,  in  many  places,  for  something 
very  different  from  what  they  really  are. 

We  have  seen  that,  (with  the  exception  of  a few 
individuals,  who  respectively  disgrace  the  stations  to 
which  they  belong,  and  one  or  two  classes,  which,  in 
every  city  are  profligate  and  worthless)  every  class  in 
London  is  superior  in  its  moral  character  to  every  si- 
milar class  in  other  countries ; and  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  there  is  a general  good-will  and  generosity 
of  temper,  dilfused  through  this  metropolis,  that  makes 
more  of  a community  of  interests  in  it,  than  is  to  Ite 
found,  we  believe,  in  any  other  great  city. 

One  word  more  we  ought  to  add  to  this  subject  : — 
all  the  virtues  that  we  have  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  are  of  that  species  whose  use  is  very  frequent, 
but  wlrose  character  is  not  very  splendid.  In  forms, 
in  exterior  appearance,  in  all  that  a foreigner  sees  merely 
in  passing,  Englishmen  of  every  class  are  almost  equally 
defective.  They  serve  you  in  time  of  need,  but  they 
are  rarely  polite  to  you  at  any  time. 

The  streets  of  London  are  better  paved  and  better 
lighted  than  those  of  any  metropolis  in  Europe : we 
have  fewer  street  robberies,  and  scarcely  ever  a mid- 
night assassination.  This  last  circumstance  is  owing  to 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  peopk.- ; for  whatever  crimes 
the  lowest  orders  of  society  are  tempted  to  commit, 
those  of  a sanguinary  nature  are  less  fiequent  here  than 
they  are  in  any  other  country.  Yet  it  is  singular,  where 
the  police  is  so  ably  regulated,  that  the  watchmen,  our 
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Rrwardians  of  the  night,  ate  generally  old  decrepit  men, 
fc.vho  have  scarcely  strength  to  lise  the  alarum  which  is 
I:  heir  signal  of  distress  in  cases  of  emergency.  Jt  does 
rtredit,  however,  to  (he  morals  of  the  people,  and  to 
1.  he  national  spirit,  which  evinces  that  the  brave  are 
i ilways  benevolent,  when  we  reflect  that  during  a pe- 
riod when  almost  all  kingdoms  exhibited  the  horrors  of 
massacre,  and  the  outrages  of  anarchy  ; when  blood  had 
rrontaminated  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  defaced  the 
wng  established  laws  of  nations,  while  it  sapped  and 
overwhelmed  the  altars  of  religion,  this  island  pre- 
tented the  throne  of  reason,  placed  on  the  fostering 
toil  of  GENIUS,  VALOUR,  and  PHILANTHROPH Y 1 
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, PARTICULAR  DESCRIPTION  OF  OBJECTS  THAT, 


SEVERALLY  DESERVE  NOTICE  IN  LONDON. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Si,  PauVs  Cathedral. 
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THE  chief  ornamtot  of  London  is  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis,  on  an  eminence  situated  between  Cheap- 
side  on  the  east  and  Ludgate-sireet  on  the  west. 

The  body  of  this  church  is  in  the  form  of  a cross. 
Over  the  space  where  the  lines  of  that  figure  intersect 
each  other,  rises  a stately  dome,  from  the  top  of  which 
springs  a lanthorn  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a balcony  ; on  the  lan- 
ihorn  rests  a gilded  ball,  and  on  that  a cross,  (gilded 
also)  which  crowns  the  ornaments  of  this  part  of  the 
ediiice. 


Tne  length  of  this  church,  including  the  portico,  is  : 
500  feet ; the  breadth  250  ; the  height,  to  the  top  of  t; 
the  cross,  340 ; the  C-xienor  diameter  of  the  dome,  't 
145;  and  the  entiie  circumference  of  the  building,  t 
2,292  feet.  A dwarf  stone-wall,  supporting  a most  ^ 
beautiful  ballustrade  of  cast-iron,  surrounds  the  church,^  5 
and  separates  a large  aera,  which  is  properly  the 
church-yard,  from  a spacious  carriage-way  on  the 
south  side,  and  a broad  convenient  foot-pavement  on  ; 
the  north. 

The  dimensions  of  this  cathedral  are  thus  Very  gceaG  *' 
hut  the  quantity  of  ground  the  architect  chose  to  cover, 
is  not  that  by  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished,  since  the  ^ 
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p grandeur  of  the  design,  and  the  beauty  and  elegance 
cofits  proportions,  very  justly  rank  this  church  among 
t;.hc  noblest  edifices  of  the  modern  world. 

I The  church  is  adorned  with  three  porticos ; one  at 
V:he  principal  entrance,  facing  the  west,  and  running 
^parallel  with  the  opening  of  Ludgate-street ; and  the 
toother  two  facing  the  north  and  south,  at  the  extremities 
joof  the  cross  aisle,  and  corresponding  in  their  architec- 
T-ure.  These  fine  ornaments,  whether  considered  se- 
fcoarately,  or  as  they  aflord  variety  and  relief  to  the 
rorm  of  the  edifice,  deserve  to  be  peculiarly  regarded, 
irhe  western  portico,  perhaps,  combines  as  much 
jjrace  and  magnificence  as  any  specimen  of  the  kind 
itn  the  world.  It  consists  of  twelve  lofty  Corinthian 
c;olumns  below,  and  eight  composite  above,  supporting 
It  grand  pediment;  the  whole  resting  on  an  elevated 
)jase,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a flight  of  twenty-two 
square  steps  of  black  marble,  running  the  entire  length 
or  the  portico.  The  portico  at  the  northern  entrance, 
::onsists  of  a dome,  supported  by  six  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, with  an  ascent  of  twelve  circular  steps  of  black 
marble.  The  opposite  portico  is  similar,  except  that 
the  ascent  consists  of  twenty-five  steps,  the  ground  on 
that  side  being  in  this  proportion  lower.  The  great 
Home  is  ornamented  with  thirty-two  columns  below, 
nd  a range  of  pilasters  above.  At  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  church,  is  a circular  projection  forming  a 
(ccess  within  for  the  communion-table.  The  walls  arc 
wrought  in  rustic,  and  strengthened  and  ornamented  by 
uvo  rows  of  coupled  pilasters,  one  above  the  other,  the 
tower  being  Corinthian,  and  the  other  composite.  The 
iiorihcrn  and  southern  sides  have  an  air  of  uncommon 
Megayce.  The  corners  of  the  western  front  are  crowned 
with  turrets  of  an  airy  and  light  form.  But  these  w'e 
■iave  purposely  left  to  be  spoken  of  last,  because  they 
:re  unsuitable  to  the  general  stvlc  of  this  fine  structure. 
V\nd,  o doubt,  other  objections  may  be  justly  formed 
gainst  detached  portions  of  the  architecture.  The 
uccejsive  dome,  lanthorn,  ball,  and  cross,  have  no  re- 
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lation  to  each  other ; nor  have  the  three  uppermost  any 
relation  to  the  general  character  of  this  work.  But, 
it  is  due  from  every  compiler  of  a description  of  Lon- 
don, to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  great  architect  of 
this  noble  edifice,  to  say,  that,  had  his  fine  taste  and  ; 
exalted  genius  been  uncontrouled  in  forming  the  plan, 
this  capital  would  have  boasted  of  a more  pure  siruc- ; 
ture  than  even  the  present  cathedral.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  invented  three  successive  plans  for  this  work  ; : 
the  first  of  which,  the  purest  and  favourite  of  himself,  ' 
was  rejected  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  for  its  too 
near  approach  to  the  sublimity  of  the  Grecian  Tern-  ' 
pies.  Fortunately  for  the  architect’s  fame,  the  raodd  | 
(by  Sir  Christopher  Wren)  of  that  plan  >s  preserved, 
and  is  to  be  seen  at  the  cathedral.  And,  after  all, 
the  metropolis  of  England  may  deem  herself  happy 
in  possessing  a cathedral,  so  little  debased  with  Go- 
thic corruptions  in  its  architecture  as  is  this  beautiful 
pile. 

The  inside,  of  St.  Paul’s  is  so  far  from  corre- 
sponding in  beauty  with  its  exterior,  that  it  is  almost 
entirely  destiime  of  decoration.  The  interior  j^art 
of  the  dome  is  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  ; 
a contemporary  with  the  architect, , who  was  but 
ill-qualified  to  run  a kindred  course  with  him.  An 
attempt  has,  of  late  years,  been  made  to  relieve  , 
the  sullen  style  of  the  inside,  by  the  ornament  of  sta-  ‘ 
tucs  erected  to  great  men  ; and  the  plan  deserves  high 
praise  as  departing  from  the  taste  for  monunicmaJ  ■; 
arcliitecture.  Two  statues  and  two  monuments  are  j 
placed  in  St.  Paul’s,  in  proper  situations,  and  on  a , 
plan  of  general  propriety. 

The  former  are  plaii/full-length  figures,  on  marble  i' 
pedestals,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  in  honor  of  , 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  the  celebrated  Howard.  . 
They  are  both  by  the  late  Mr.  B.tcoa.  The  laucr  h.ivs  , 
been  erected,  within  these  few  mouths,  to  the  memory 
of  Captains  Burgess  .ind  Faulkner,  wlio  fell  in  i!.e  last  . 

war,  gloriously  lighting  in  their  country’s  cJUiC.  1 hat  ^ 
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j erected  in  honor  of  Captain  Burgess  consists  of  a full 
length  figure  of  the  captain,  to  vvhom  Victory  is  pre- 
1 seming  a sword. 

! In  the  other  the  hero  is  supported  by  Neptune,  while 
■ Victory  is  placing  on  his  head  a crown  of  laureh  This 
1 is  the  workmanship  of  Rossi  ; the  former  was  done  by 
1 Banks ; both  are  highly  finished  productions,  and  wor- 
thv  the  deeds  they  are  intended  to  commemorate, 

, These  form  the  beginning  of  an  excellent  scheme  of 
i decoration,  and  are  well  opposed  to  that  wilderness  of 
monuments,  through  which  the  embarrassed  spectator 
t wanders  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  this  part  of  the  Cathedral  the  spectator  will  be 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  a number  of  tattered 
I flags,  the  trophies  of  British  valor.  Those  over  th« 

I aisle  leading  from  the  western  door  were  taken  in  part 
I during  the  American  war,  and  the  rest  by  the  Duke 
«f  York,  at  Valenciennes  : those  on  both  sides  nearth# 

' north  door,  were  reprisals  made  from  the  French  by 
1 Lord  Howe,  on  the  ist  of  June,  1794;  opposite  to 
i these,  on  the  right,  are  the  flags  taken  from  the  Spa- 
i niards  by  Lord  Nelson  ; and  on  the  left  are  those  taken 
i Lord  Duncan  from  the  Dutch. 

Even  the  architecture  of  the  inside  of  St.  Paul’s 
gives  no  satisfaction,  either  in  the  entire  design,  or  in 
I any  of  the  proportions.  There  is  no  spot  beneath  th# 
roof  at  which  the  spectator  comprehends  the  whole. 
Yet,  we  must  not  condemn  the  genius  of  the  great 
master  of  this  work.  We  know  something  of  the  dif- 
ficulties he  had  to  encounter,  in  rearing  this  building, 
as  much  upon  his  own, noble  conceptions  as  it  now  is  ; 
but  we  do  hot  know  the  whole  history  of  the  ignorance 
he  had  to  oppose.  The  internal  pan  of  his  model  is 
as  beautiful  in  its  construction,  as  the  inside  of  this  ca- 
thedral is  clumsy. 

The  entire  pavement,  up  to  the  altar,  is  of  marble, 
’diiefly  consisting  of  square  slabs,  alternately  black  and 
vihite  ; and  is  very  justly  admired.  The  floorj  of  .the 
altar  ii  of  the  same  kind  of  marble,  mingled  wilh  por- 
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phyry.  The  altar  has  no  other  beauty  ; for,  though  it 
is  ornamented  with  four  fluted  pilasters,  that  are  very 
noble' in  their  form,  they  are  merely  painted  and  vein- 
ed with  gold,  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli.  Eight  Corin- 
thian columns,  of  black  and  white  marble,  of  exquisite 
beauty,  support  the  organ  gallery.  The  screen  that 
incloses  the  choir,  is  poor  in  itself,  and  forms  an  ab- 
surdity, by  its  Gothic  architecture,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Grecian  style  of  the  stone-work.  The  reader’s  desk 
is  a tine  example  of  its  kind  ; it  is  composed  of  an 
eagle  with  expanded  wings,  standing,  surrounded  with 
rails,  which  are  of  brass  and  gilt.  But  there  seems 
little  propriety  in  such  kind  of  reading-desks.  The 
rails,  with  the  gates  that  divide  the  choir  and  ihe  aisle 
on  each  side,  from  the  western  part  of  the  church,  are 
of  iron,  and  are  curious  in  their  workmanship,  as  also 
are  the  rails  that  inclose  the  front  of  the  altar. 

This  cathedral  was  built  at  the  national  expence,  and 
cost  736,752/.  zs.  3^</.  exclusive  of  the  iron  baliustrade 
on  the  wall  surrounding  the  space  that  is  properly  the 
church-yard,  which,  with  its  seven  iron  gates,  w'eigh 
200  tons,  and  81  pounds,  and  cost  11,202/.  or.  6c/. 
This  immense  edifice  was  reared  in  35  years,  the  first 
stone  being  laid  on  the  21st  of  June,  1765,  and  the 
building  completed  in  1710,  exclusive  of  some  of  the 
decorations  which  were  not  finished  till  1723.  The 
highest  stone  of  the  lanthorn  was  laid  on  by  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Wren,  son  of  the  arcliitect,  in  1710.  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome  was  135  years  in  building  ; a succession  of 
twelve  architects  being  employed  on  the  work,  under  a 
succession  of  nineteen  popes.  St.  Paul's  was  built  by 
one  architect.  Sir  Christopher  IVreii ; and  one  mason, 
Mr.  Strong ; .while  one  prelate,  Dr.  Henri/  Compl07i, 
filled  the  see. 

Notwithstanding  its  defects  and  blemishes,  it  justly 
holds  a place  in  the  highest  rank  of  works  of  art ; and 
is  unquestionably  the  production  of  a sublime  imagina- 
tion, equally  daring,  cultivated,  and  refined. 
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And  Price  of  seeing  them. 

St.  Pmd's  is  open  for  divine  service,  three  times  every 
tday  in  the  year — at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; a quar- 
,iter  before  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  ; and  a quarter 
-aafier  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  all  other 
|i limes  the  doors  are  shut,  and  no  persons  admitted  but 
shch  as  are  willing  to  pay  for  seeing  the  church  and  its 
ireuriosities.  Strangers  will  find  admittance  by  knock- 
ng  at  the  northern  portico.  A person  is  ready  within 
'.0  pass  the  visitor  to  the  stair-case  leading  to  the  cu- 
iosiiies,  for  which  he  demands  four-pence  *. 

I si.  The  Library  is  the  first  object  to  be  seen  in  the* 
iscent ; the  charge  for  which  is  two-pence.  It  is  a 
landsome  room,  about  fifty  feet  by  forty,  having  shelves 
of  books  to  the  top,  with  a gallery  running  along  the 
ides.  The  floor  is  of  oak,  consisting  of  2,376  small 
quare  pieces,  and  is  not  only  curious  for  its  being  in- 
laid, wiihout  a nail  or  peg  to  fasten  the  parts,  but  is 
Mxtremely  neat  in  the  workmanship,  and  very  beautiful 
|;n  iis  appearSnee.  The  collection  of  books  is  neither 
iarge  nor  very  valuable.  The  principal  things  pointed 
font  to  a stranger,  are  several  beautiful  carved  stone 
iiillars;  some  Latin  manuscripts,  beautifully  written 
ly  monks,  800  years  ago  ; and  an  English  manuscript 
•iumiuated  j containing  rules  for  the  government  of  a 
‘onveut,  written  in  Old  English  about  500  years  since. 


* For  this  first  cost,  the  visitor  passes  to  the  two  galleries 
I'  n the  outside  of  the  church,  the  first  being  on  the  top  of  the 
j ollonadc,  and  the  highest  at  the  foot  of  the  lanthorn.  Many 
k ersons  pay  no  more  than  this  first  charge,  (four-pence)  and 
I muse  themselves  by  the  prospect  from  cither,  or  both  of  the 
|iallcrics.  For  each  of  the  other  curiosities  there  is  a separate 
harge,  and  the  visitor  may  see  or  pass  by  which  of  them  he 
leases.  The  body  of  the  church  may  be  seen  for  two- 
cncc. 
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but  this  and  the  others  are  in  very  fine  preservation. 
The  portrait  of  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  who  filled  the 
see  during  the  whole  time  of  building  the  cathedral, 
and  who  fitted  up  this  library  at  his  own  expence,  and 
gave  it  to  the  church,  is  placed  over  the  fire-place, 
and  has  not  only  some  merit  in  the  painting,  but  fills 
the  mind  with  pleasure  from  the  above  circumstances. 
The  minor  canons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers 
of  the  cathedral,  have  access  to  these  books,  and  may 
borrow  any  of  them,  under  certain  restrictions. 

3.  The  ModeC,  formed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
order,  from  his  first  design  for  this  cathedral,  is  that 
which  no  man  of  taste  will  behold  without  indescribable 
emotions,  both  for  its  own  exq^uisite  beauty,  and  for  its 
being  the  favourite  design  of  the  great  architect.  A 
common  mistake,  that  ought  to  be  particularly  pointed 
out,  is,  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  took  this  design 
from  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  The  plan  was  the  inven- 
tion of  his  own  genius,  working  with  the  noble  produc- 
tions of  other  great  men  in  his  eye  ; but,  using  these 
only  as  part  of  his  materials,  and  confiding  in  his  own 
creative  mind  for  the  effect  he  was  ambitious  to  pro- 
duce. The  model  is  of  one  story  only,  and  much  more 
simple  in  all  other  respects  than  the  cathedral.  For 
that  elegance  which  results  from  the  difficult  union  of 
simplicity  and  variety,  it -is  most  conspicuous.  The 
wonderful' power  of  the  architect  is  discovered  by  the 
joint  contemplation  of  this  model,  and  of  the  church  ; 
the  latter,  departing  as  it  does  from  the  purity  of  his 
first  conception,  to  meet  the  vulgar  notions  of  super- 
stition, yet  presenting  a master-piece  of  the  art  of  ano- 
ther kind.  Still  is  it  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  this 
model  was  not  preferred  to  that  from  which  the  church 
is  built.  Here  is  also  a model  of  an  altar-piece  taken 
from  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  which  the  architect  intended 
for  this  cathedral,  had  his  own  plan  been  followed. 
The  charge  for  seeing  these  models  is  ttvo-pencf. 

The  Clock-work  mdiGrcgt  5c//,  arc  to  be  seenfer 
tuv-pencc.  Tlic  former  Is  curious,  both  for  the  inagni- 
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tude  of  ils  wheels  and  other  parts,  and  the  very  great 
accuracy  and  fineness  of  iis  workmanship.  The  length 
of  the  pendulum  is  fourteen  feet,  and  the  weight  atihe 
extremity  i cwt.* 

The  Great  Bell,  in  the  soutliem  tower,  weiglis 
I i,47olh.  The  hammer  of  the  clock  suikes  the  hours 
on  this  bell,  which  may  be  heard  at  a great  distance, 
and  is  uncommonly  fjne  in  its  tone.  The  great  bvll  is 
never  tolled  but  pn  the  death  of  the  king,  queen,  or 
some  of  the  royal  family  ; or  for  the  bishop  of  London  ; 
or  for  the  dean  of  St.  Paul’s;  and,  when  tolled,  the 
dapper  is  moved  atid  not  the  bell. 

j.  The  Whimpering  gallery  is  a very  great  curiosity. 
It  IS  140  yards  in  circumference.  A stone  seat  runs 
round  the  gallery  along  the  foot  of  the  wall.  On  the 
side  directly  opposite  the  door  by  which  the  visitor  en- 
ters, several  yards  of  the  seat  are  covered  with  mat- 
ting, on  which  the  visitor  being  seated,  the  man  wlx) 
shews  the  gallery,  whispers,  with  his  mouth  close  to  the 
wall,  near  the  door,  at  the  distance  of  140  feet  from 
the  visitor,  who  hears  his  words  in  a loud  voice,  seem- 
ingly at  his  ear.  The  mere  shutting  of  the  door  pro- 
duces a sound  to  those  on  the  opposite  seat,  like 
violent  claps  of  thunder.  The  effect  is  not  so  perfect 
lif  the  visitor  sits  down  half-way  between  the  door  and 
jithc  matted  seat  ; and  still  less  so  if  he  stand  near  the 
hman  who  speaks,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

The  marble  pavement  of  the  church  is  extremely 
ilbeautiful,  seen  from  this  gallery.  The  painting  on  the 
iuincr  side  of  the  dome  (by  Sir  James  Thornhill)  is 
luiewed  with  most  advantage  here.  The  subjects  are 


* Wc  recommend  strangers,  if  possible,  to  visit  this  part 
)f  the  cathedral  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  as  at 
hat  time  the  man  who  superintends  the  clock,  to  wind  it 
ip,  will  be  on  the  spot  to  afford  any  assistance,  and  give  the 
troper  explanations.  The  spectator  will  do  well  to  take  a 
urvey  of  the  streets  from  this  place  before  he  ascend*  to  the 
' galleries. 
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ihe  principal  passages  in  St.  Paul’s  life-,  treated  ia 
eight  comparimeius : i.  His  Conversion  ; 2.  Punishing 
Elymas  the  sorcerer  with  blindness ; 3.  Curing  the 
poor  crippie  at  Lystra,  and  the  worship  paid  him  by 
the  priests  of  Jupiter,  as  a god  ; 4.  Conversion  of  the 
jailor;  j.  Preaching  at  Ephesus  ; 6.  The  burning  of 
the  magic  books,  in  consequence  of  the  miracles  he 
wrought  there  ; 7.  Trial  before  iigrippa  ; 8.  His  ship- 
wreck on  the  island  of  Melita  (Malta),  with  the  mi- 
racle of  the  viper. 

These  paintings  are  now  going  to  decay ; but,  as 
they  may  lie  replaced  by  something  infinitely  more  va- 
luable, it  is  not  greatly  to  be  lamented.  The  inside  of 
this  dome  alVords  an  incomparable  place  and  occasion, 
for  the  commencement  of  a plan  of  decorating  our 
churches  with  paintings  by  the  best  artists,'  that  ought 
immediately  to  be  embraced. 

An  iron  ballustrade,  running  round  the  inner  circle 
of  the  gallery,  screens  the  wall  from  the  floor  of  the 
galfery  to  the  painted  pilasters,  from  the  view  of  a spec- 
tator below.  But  that  part  of  the  wall  is  seen  in  the 
gallery,  arid  is  not  only  unornamented,  but  in  a very 
dirty  and  unseernly  condition.  . The  whispering-gal- 
lery is  shewn  U'lT  Iwo-pc-Hce. 

6.  The  Ball  is  ib  be  seen,  for  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence  for  each  pterson  ; and  one  shilling  more  is  paid 
to  the  guide  so  that,  if  only  one  person  ascends  to  the 
ball,  it  is  at  the  expence  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  \ 
if  morb  than  orie;  the  guide  having  only  a shilling,  the 
expeiice  tp'each  is  lessoned  in -proportion  to  the  num- 
ber. The  ascent  to  the  ball  is  attended  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, and  is  encountered  by  few ; yet,  both  the  ball 
and  passiigd  to  it  well  deserve  the  labour.  The  dia- 
meter of  tne  interior  of  the  ball,  is  six  feet  two  inches  ;j 
and  it  \ViIl  contain- twelve  persons.. 

The  prospect  from  every  part  of  the  ascent  to  the 
top  of  St.  Paul’s,  wherever  an  opening  presents  iisclf,j 
is  extreniely  curious.  Perhaps  the  tTi'eci  is  most  com 
pleic  from  the  gallery  surrouiidiiig  the  tool  of  tli«  laa 
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v'orn.  The  metropolis,  from  that  spot,  has  a kind  of 
r imic  appearance,  like  the  objects  in  ^Jantoccini.  The 
if  reels,  the  pavement,  the  carriages,  and  fool  passen- 
-r.;rs,  have  all  the  appearance  of  fairy-ground  and  fairy 
!))jects.  The  spectator,  contemplating  the  bustle  or 
jnie  diminutive  throng  below,  is  removed  a little  out  ol 
n.ie  sphere  of  his  usual  sympathy  with  them ; and,  as 
‘ they  were  emmets,  asks  himself  involuntarily,—- 
f in  what  are  those  little,  consequential,  eager  animals 
mgaged  ?” 

i The  form  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
i’s’y,  is  most  perfectly  seen  from  ihe  galltry  at  the  foot 

iff  the  lanthorn,  on  a bright  summer  day.  The  ascent 

!ij  this  gallery  is  by  534  steps,  of  which  aio  nearest  the 
fottom,  are  extremely  easy  ; those  above  difficult,  and 
:i  some  pans,  dark  and  unpleasant.  In  the  ascent  to 
lluis  gallery  may  be  seen  the  brick  cone  that  supports 
tlhe  lanihorn,  with  its  ball  and  cross;  the  outer  dome 
ti  leing  turned  on  the  outside  of  the  cone,  and  the  inner 
lilome  turned  on  the  inside.  The  entire  contrivance  to 
biroduce  the  ellect  within  the  church,  and  on  the  oui- 
Siide,  intended  by  the  architect,  is  extremely  fuic  and 
rnarvellous.  From  the  pavement  of  the  church,  the  in- 
i'erior  dome  appears  one  uninterrupted  dome  to  the 

! upper  extremity;  but  it  consists,  in  fact,  of  two 
pans,  the  lower  and  principal  dome,  having  a large 
•jircular  aperture  at  its  top,  through  which  is  seen  a 
ssmall  dome,  that  appears  part  of  the  great  and  lower 
jidome,  although  entirely  separated  from  it,  being  turned 
i. also  within  the  cone,  but  considerably  above  it.  The 
jt  limber-work,  which  strengthens  at  once  the  outer  dome 
Land  the"  cone  within  it,  is  an  object  that  the  stranger 
juvill  do  well  to  inspect.  In  a word,  for  the  cos^i  of 
■four-pence,  which,  a*  wc  before  observed,  admits  the 
visitor  16  the  highest  gallery,  hours  may  be  passed  in 
; the  contemplation  of  many  . curious  and  pleasing  object^ 
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WESTMINSTER-ABBEY ; 

Or,  S(.  Peter's  Collegiate  Church.  ' ' 

This  edifice  is  usually  called  Westminster-abbey 
>vhich  name,  it  deriyes  from  its  situ^uion  in  the  westerr 
part  of  the  town,  and  its  original  destination  as  the 
church  of. a"  monastery.  At  what  time  the  monaster) 
was  founded,  is  not  known.  Edward  the  Confessoi 
rebuilt  the  church  in  1065  ; and,  by  Pope  Nicholas  II, 
it  was  constituted  a place  of  inauguration  of  the  kings 
of  England.  The  monastery  was  surrendered  by  the 
abbot  and  monks  to  Henry  VIII.  who,  at  first  ccoivcrt- 
ed  the  establishment  into  a college  of  secular  canons, 
under  the  government  of  a dean,  and  afterwards  into  a 
cathedral,  of  which  the  county  of  Middlesex  (with  the 
exception  of  the  parish  of  Fulham,  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  London)  was  the  see.  Edward  VI.  dissolved 
the  see,  and  restored  the  college,  which  was  converted 
by  Mary  into  its  original  establishment  of  an  abbey. 
Elizabeth  dissolved  that  institution  in  1560,  and  found- 
ed the  present  establishment,' which  is  a college,  con- 
sisting of  a dean,  twelve  secular  canons,  and  thirty 
petty  canons,  to  which  is  attached  a school  of  forty  boys, 
denominated  the  Queen’s,  or  King’s,  Scholars,  with  a 
master  and  usher  ; and  also  twejve  alms-men,  an  or- 
ganist, and  choristers. 

That  the  institution  of  the  school  is  very  ancient,  is 
proved  by  Ingulphus.,  Abbot  of  Crowland,  who  speaks 
of  his  being  educated  at  Westminster-school,  in  the 
lime  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  • It  is  probable  the 
school  was  founded  about  the  same  time  with  the  abbey. 

The  present  church  was  built  by  Henry  III.  and  his 
successor,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  towers  at  the 
western  entrance,  which  are  the  work  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren.  The  length  of  this  church  is  360  feet;, 
the  breadth  of  the  nave  72  feet ; and  the  length  of  the 
cross  aisle  .195  feet.  If  wholly  disencumbered  of  the 
builcffii^s  which  on  the  south  and  cast  are  attached  to 
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; r.  the  outside  of  this  edifice  would  present  a noble  a»- 
i;)ect ; yet,  it  cannot  be  called  beaiuitul,  even  according 
i o a gothic  style,  being  wholly  devoid  of  that  unri- 
valled lightness,  by  which  many  stupendous  gothic 
;tructures  are  distinguished.  The  great  gate  on  the 
laorthern  side  has  been  praised  with  a little  extrava- 
;ance.  This  entrance  has  a very  good  elTeci,  but  falls 
hhort  of  the  degree  of  magnificence  and  beauty  ascribed 
OD  it. 

The  interior  architecture  of  this  church  it  is  almost 
tnpossible  to  extol  too  highly,  as  a specimen  of  tlic 
excellencies  of  gothic  art,  it  is  in  the  usual  form,  of  a 
J')ng  cross ; and,  at  the  western  entrance,  where  the 
rntire  plan  it  embraced  at  once,  the  spectator’s  mind 
ii  wholly  filled  with  that  wonder  which,  we  believe, 
liways  results  from  the  contemplation  of  the  best  go- 
iiic  piles. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  of  this  church,  and  of  the  cross 
tisle,  is  supported  by  two  ro^vs  of  arches,  one  above 
ne  other,  each  of  the  pillars  of  which  is  a union  of  one 
ponderous  round  pillar,  and  four  of  similar  form,  but 
'xtremely  slender.  These  aisles  being  extremely  lofty 
rnd  one  of  the  small  pillars  continued  throughout,  from 
ue  base  to  the  roof,  they  produce  an  idea  that  is  un- 
t-Dmmonly  grand  and  awful.  There  are  two  side  aisles 
!)wer  than  the  nave,  in  a just  proportion,  and  which 
icrtainly  unite  with  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice,  to 
iroduce  a very  harmonious  clfect. 

The  choir  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe.  It 
i divided  from  the  western  part  of  the  great  aisle,  by  a 
.air  of  noble  iron  gates,  and  terminates  at  the  east  by 

elegant  altar  of  white  marble  *.  On  the  north  and 
outh  it  is  enclosed  by  handsome  stalls,  in  the  gothic 
»yle.  The  floor  is  of  marble  flags,  alternately  b!*i<-k 
• id  white.  The  altar  is  enclosed  with  a very  fine  bal- 
'istrade,  and  in  the  centre  of  its  floor  is  a large  square, 


* The  altar  is,  however,  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  is,  so 
r,  out  of  its  place, 
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of  most  curious  Mosaic  work,  of  porphyry,  and  other  j 
stoues  of  various  colours.  The  entire  roof  of  the  choir  j 
is  ornamented  with  small  white  tiles,  and  is  divided  inlo^  | 
compartments,  bordered  with  gilt  carved  vo  'k  ♦. 

In  this  choir  is  performed  the  ceremony  of  trowningj 
the  kings  and  queens  cf  England. 

The  beauty  of  the  interior  of  this  church,  is,  how-< 
ever,  defaced  by  a crowd  of  monuments.  Monum.en-J 
tal  archilecture  never  can  be  made  a becoming  decora- 
tion  to  a church  ; although  it  might,  with  skilful  ar-j 
rangement  of  the  tombs,  form  an  interesting,  and  per. 
haps  a beautiful,  spectacle,  in  an  open  space.  In  a large 
editice,  monuments  are  little  pieces  of  mimic  architec- 
ture, mocked  by  the  dimensions  of  the  surrounding 
pile  ; and,  being  placed  against  the  walls,  net  as  tablets 
and  appendages,  but  as  ind-.-pcmlent  a id  rival  product 
tions  of  architecture,  they  interrupt,  distract,  and  of-i 
fend  the  eye,  when  the  spectator  is  endeavouring  tej 
comprehend  the  whole  plan  of  the  interior  of  the  build -j 
ing.  In  some  places,  the  light  and  characteristic  arches 
of  this  building  are  blocked  up  with  walls,  to  serve  as 
a back-ground  to  monuments ; and  the  entireness  oi 
the  original  plan  of  the  church  is  broken  by  these  ob- 
truders. 

A few,  notwithstanding,  are  to  be  spoken  of  with 
some  degree  of  praise.  The  best  arc  the  productions 
of  Roubilliac  and  Bacon.  The  mcchanital  cxecuiiom 
of  the  former  artist  is  accurate  and  spirited,  but  hisda-f 
signs  are  not  always  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  mo- 


■*  On  the  nth  of  July,  1803,  the  roof  of  the  lower  in  th< 
center,  over  the  choir,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  through 
the  unpardonable  negligence  of  some  plumbers  employed  in 
repairing  the  roof.  Before  effectual  assistance  could  be  pro- 
cured, the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  roof  was  in  flames,  and 
shortly  after  it  fell  in,  doing  considerable  damage  to  the 
choir,  stalls,  pews,  &c. ; but  fort uualcly*uo  matciial  injury 
was  done  to  the  other  parts  of  the  builaii’gi  to  any  of  the 
monuments. 
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iiiment  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Nightingale, 
\ y Roubilliac)  almost  looks  like  an  attempt  to  ridicule 
.'•286  memorials  of  the  dead. 

i’At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  cross  aisle,  are 
:2cted  monuments  to  the  memory  of  several  of  our 
piinent  poets.  This  interesting  spot  is  called  Poets 
.irner ; and  never  could  place  be  named  with  more 
lapriety , for  here  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Chaucer, 
L-encer,  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Milton,  Dryden,  But- 
,,  Thomson,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  &c.  Here  also,  as 
t this  spot  were  dedicated  to  genius  of  the  highest 
ik,  are  the  tombs  of  Handel  and  Garrick. 

•in  the  south  aile,  some  of  the  more  remarkable  mo- 
ments are  those  for  Dr.  Watts,  W.  Hargrave,  Esq. 
patain  James  Cornwall,  &c.  At  the  west  end  of 
Abbey  are  those  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Dr. 
.ad,  Sir  Charles  Wager,  Earl  Chatham,  &c.  On 
; north  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  choir  is  the  mo- 
ment for  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  not  far  from  it  is 
for  Earl  Stanhope. 


IRIOSITIES  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

'i'  These  consist  chiefly  of  twelve  chapels,  at  the 
i cem  end  of  the  church,  with  their  tombs.  The  usual 
7 iance  to  them  is  by  an  iron  gate,  at  the  south-east 
m ter  of  the  church ; within  which  a verger  always  at- 
0 ss  to  shew  them  to  strangers. 

Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel. 
rnmediately  behind  the  altar  of  the  church,  stands  a 


'■j 
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< el,  dedicated  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  upon  an 
iited  floor,  to  which  there  is  a flight  of  steps  on  the 
' lern  side.  The  shrine  of  the  confessor,  which 
'Is  in  the  centre,  was  erected  by  Henry  III.  and 
curiously  ornamented  with  Mosiac  work  of  co- 
'd  stones.  At  present,  few  of  the  stones  remain  j 
•rs  deficient  in  delicacy,  having  forced  off  and  taken 
• the  greater  part.  Within  the  shrine  is  a chest 
ining  the  ashes  of  the  Confessor. 
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The  tomb  of  Henry  III.  is  in  the  same  chapel.  It 
has  large  panncls  of  polished  porphyry,  inclosed  with 
Mosaic  work  of  scarlet  and  gold.  The  table,  on  which 
lies  the  king’s  effigy  in  brass,  is  supported  by  four 
twisted  pillars,  enamelled  and  gilt.  This  tomb,  whicli^ 
is  a fine  specimen  of  its  kind,  is  almost  entire  on  the 
side  next  the  area. 

This  chapel  contains  also  the  tombs  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  III. 

In  the  Confessor’s  chapel  are  kept  the  chairs  in  which 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England  are  crowned.  In  one 
is  inclosed,  forming  its  seat,  the  stone  on  which  the 
kings  of  Scotland  used  to  be  crowned',  and  which  was 
brought  from  Scone,  in  Scotland,  by  Edward  I. 


.1 
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Chapel  of  Henry  V. 

This  chapel  is  on  the  same  floor  with  that  of  thtj 
Confessor,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  a screen  of  stone 
with  an  iron  gate,  on  each  side  of  which  are  image 
as  large  as  life.  Within  it  the  tomb  of  Henry  V.  oi 
which  is  to  be  seen  the  headiesss  effigy  of  that  prince 
the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  together  with  th 
sceptre  and  ball,  of  the  same  materials,  having  bcei 
long  since  stolen.  This  chapel  and  tomb  are  very  beau  ||J  ' 
tiful.  I 

Nine  Chapels  t dedicated  lo  various  Saints.^ 

Round  these  two  chapels,  separated  from  them  by  at 
area,  are  nine  more,  dedicated  respectively  to  St.  Bcj 
nedict,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Paul,  St.  Era^ 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  S' 


mus. 
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Michael,  and  St.  Andrew  in  which  are  a variety 
tombs  erected  to  the  memory  of  distinguished  personj 
In  the  area,  opposite  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedic| 
rs  an  old  monument  of  wood,  erccic?!  to  the  memory  ' 
Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  built  the  fiij 
church  on  this  scite. 


r'fV;:, 


* Thwe  three  l«t  chapds  li8v«  been  wade  into  o»c. 
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The  whole  of  the  chapels  we  have  named  are  under 
the  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

Contieuoiis  to  ihe  eastern  extremity  of  the  church, 
»and  opening  into  it,  stands  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  one  of  the  finest  mor- 
kcels  of  gothic  antiquity  in  the  world.  On  its  scitefor- 
limcrly  stood  a chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  also  a tavern,  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  the 
’White  Rose.  Henry,  resolving  to  erect  a superb  mau- 
isoleum  for  himself  and  his  family,  pulled  down  the  old 
lc;hapel  and  tavern;  and,  on  the  nth  of  February, 
11503,  the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  by 
Abbot  Islip,  at  the  command  of  the  king.  It  cost 
114,000/.  a prodigious  sum  for  that  period  ; and  still 
more  so  considering  the  rapacious  temper  of  the  king. 
The  labour  merely  of  working  the  materials,  will  at  a 
glance  be  seen  to  be  immense,  and  almost  incredible  ; 
nd  the  geniits  employed  both  in  this  structure  and 
Henry’s  tomb  must  be  mentioned  with  admiration. 

The  exterior  of  this  chapel  is  remarkable  for  the 
•ichness  and  variety  of  its  form,  occasioned  chieflv  by 
14  towers,  in  an  elegant  proportion  to  the  body  of  the 
edifice,  and  projecting  in  ditferent  angles  from  the 
outefmost  wall.  The  inside  is  approached  by  the  area 
idtind  the  chapels  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Henry 
The  Hoof  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel  is  ele- 
'■ ’ated  above  that  of  the  area,  and  the  ascent  is  by  a 
light  of  marble  steps.  The  entrance  is  ornamented 
.vith  a beautiful  gothic  portico  of  stone,  within  which 
tre  three  large  gates  of  gilt  brass,  of  most  curious  open 
rvorkmanship,  every  pannel  being  adorned  with  a rose 
nd  a portcullis  alternately.  The  chapel  consists  of  the 
lave  and  two  small  .aisles.  The  centre  is  99  feet  in 
engih,  66  in  breadth,  and  54  in  height,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  east  in  a curve,  having  five  deep  recesses  of 
he  same  form.  The  entrance  to  these  recesses  being 
'yopen  arches,  they.add  greatly  to  the  relief  and  beauty 
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of-'  ihe  building.  It  is  probable  they  were  originally  so 
jiiany  smaller  chapels,  destined  to  various  uses.  The 
bide  aisles  are  in  a just  proportion  to  the  centre;  with 
which  they  communicate  by  four  arches,  mrned  on  go- 
thic pillars.  Each  of  them  is  relieved  by  four  recesses, 
a window  running  the  whole  height  of  each  recess,  and 
being  most  minute  and  curious  in  its  divisions.  The 
upper  part  of  the  nave  has  four  windows  on  each  side^ 
and  ten  at  ilse  eastern  extremity,  five  above  and  five 
below.  The  entire  roof  of  the  chapel,  including  th6  side 
aisles,  and  the  curve  at  the  end,  is  of  wrought  stone,  in 
the  gothic  style,  and  of  most  exquisite  beauty.  An 
altar  tomb,  erected  by  Henry,  at  the  cost  of  loool.  to 
receive  his  last  remains,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  cha- 
pel. It  is  of  a basaltic  stone,  ornamented  with  gilt 
brass,  and  is  surrounded  with  a magnificent  railing  of 
the  same.  This  monument  is  Ity  Pietro  Torregiano,  a 
Eloreniinc  sculptor,  andposscsscs  uncommon  merit.  Six 
devices  in  bass-relief,  and  four  statues,  ail  of  gilt  brass, 
adorn  the  tomb. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  goilric  Iicauty  of  a higher 
degree  than  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth’s chapel;,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  the  anti- 
ejuarian  sees  the  stalls  of  the  Knights  of  the  Batii, 
who  are  installed  in  this  chapel,  reared  against  the  pil- 
lars and  arches  of  the  nave,  forming  screens  that  sepa- 
rate the  smaller  aisles  from  the  body  of  the  chapel,  and 
diminish  the  airiness,  and  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the 
plan. 

The  exterior  of  this  fine  example  of  gothic  art  and 
taste,  is  In  a most  rwitious  condition.  Ihe  roof  has' 
been  repaired  lately  ; but  the  turrets,  and  the  arched 
buttresses,  are  going  fast  to  decay,  and  must-  soon  fall 
if  not  thoroughly  repaired.  . 

.Reside  these  venerable  antiquities,  which  all  deserve 
to  be  seen  in  their  respective  degrees,  a variety  of  li- 
uures  in  wax,  and  in  eases  with  glazed  doors, are  shewn 
as  curious  to  il’.c  stranger.  'I  hey  ought  to  Ix'  r 
moved,  as  disgraceful  to  the  grandeur  and  soleumity 
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. the  other  parts  of  the  scene,  and  as  a satire  on  the  na- 
tional taste,  which  is  scarcely  excused  when  such  things 
are  exhibited  in  a room  to  amuse  children. 

The  remaining  objects  that  are  shewn  for  money  in 
I this  church  are,  certain  models  of  buildings ; the  tombs 
: in  the  northern  part  of  the  cross  aisle ; the  tombs  at  the 
\wcst  end  of  the  church  ; and  the  prospect  from  the  top 
(cf  one  of  the  w'esiern  towers. 

The  prospect  from  this  tower,  tlie  ascent  to  which 
ccoiisists  of  283  steps,  is  infinitely  more  beautiful,  though 
Hess  exsensive,  than  that  from  St.  Paul’s,  The  many 
fine  situations  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  its  cn- 
|wirons,  occasion  this  dilference.  The  Banqueiting 
1 House  at  Whitehall  j St.  James’s  Park,  with  the  Parade 
lud  Horse  Guards ; Carlton  House  ; the  gardens  of  the 
Queen’s  Palace;* the  Green  Park;  the  western  end 
:>f  Piccadilly;  and  Hyde  Park  with  its  river;  lye  at 
iince  under  the  eye,  and  compose  a most  grand  and  de- 
lightful scene.  The  two  bridges  of  Westminster  hnd 
Jlackfriars,  with  the  broad  expanse  of  water  between 
|ihem  ; the  Adelphi  and  Somerset  House  on  its  banks  ; 

t.  Paul’s  stupendous  pile,  and  the  light  gothic  steeple 
i!f  St.  Dunstan’s  in  tire  East,  are  alike  embraced  with 
:ne  glance,  and  happily  contrast  with  the  former  pros- 
pect. From  tJi’ie  tower  the  exterior  form  of  St.  Paul’s, 
'hen  the  sun  falls  upon  it,  is  distinctly  seen  ; and. here 
iS  exquisite  beauty  will  be  more  fully  comprehended 
aan  in  any  part  of  the  city,  for  want  there  of  a sulFi- 
lent  area  to  take  in  the  entire  outline. 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  seeing  the  curiosi- 
-■s ; — The  tombs  at  the  cast  end  of  the  church,  witlt 
e chapel  of  Henry  V 11.  sixpence ; the  models,  three- 
■nce;  the  tombs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  cross- 
sle,  I /tree- pence ; the  west  end  and  the  tower,  six- 
t<;icc. 

Formerly  the  great  western  door  stood  open  the  whole 
y,  and  strangers  could  see  the  greater  part  of  the 
urch  gratis;  lately  they  are  shut  out  of  all  but  th«j 
ets’  corner  (which  they  may  still  visit  gratis)  except 
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LORD  MANSFIELD  S MONUMENT. 


at  the  hours  of  divine  service,  which  are  every  day  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  three  in  the  afternoon. 


Lord  Mans  field!,  s Monument. 

This  monument  is  the  work,  of  Mr.  Flaxman,  jun.| 
-and  will  not  only  perpetuate  his  name,  but  will  form  a| 
new  and  happier  epoch  in  the  history  of  monumental, 
sculpture  in  England. 

Lord  Alansiield  is  represented  in  judge’s  robes,  sit- 
ting on  the  scat  of  justice,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
scroll  of  parchment,  with  his  right  hand  resting  on  hi- 
knee,  and  having  his  left  foot  a little  advanced.  The 
seat  of  justice  is  placed  on  a circular  elevation,  of  pe- 
culiar elegance.  The  figure  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  taken 
from  a painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  is  exe- 
cuted with  so  much  spirit  and  judgment  by  the  sculp- 
tor, that  if  has  the  appearance  of  being  done  imme- 
diately from  the  life. 

This  grand  monument  is  erected  beneath  one  of  tht 
lofty  arches  of  the  abbey,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
cross  aisle.  It  is  insular,  having  no  wall  to  block  u^ 
the  arch,  and  destroy  the  building,  for  the  sake  of  th 
ornament.  From  the  northern  entrance  of  the  churc 
it  is  seen  with  most  advantage.  From  that  door  tlv 
whole  design  is  discovered  at  one  view,  although  th 
monument  is  in  a circular  form.  And  a noble  desig: 
it  is,  marked  by  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  its  ex 
pression. 


tr. 
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Cloisters,  Chapter-house,  and  othei'  remains  belongiir 
to  IVestminster  Abbey. 

The  cloisters  of  this  foundation  remain  entire.  Thes 

are  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  from  which  there 
a door  leading  to  them,  and  have  several  monumentj! 
Sme  ancient,  and  others  modern.  From  the  cloisiei 
is  an  entrance  into  the  chapter-house,  through  a ? 
gcthic  portal,  the  ornaments  of  which  are  carved  wj 
most  rare  elegance.  From  what  is  left  undefaced 
jthe  interior  of  the  chapter- house,  it  ajppears  to  ha 
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been  singular  in  its  construction.  It  is  an  octagon,  ami 
its  original  form  was  very  lofty,  with  a pillar  rising 
from  the  centre  of  the  floor,  to  support  the  roof,  and 
having  arches  springing  from  the  walls  of  each  angle, 
and  meeting  at  the  top  of  the  pillar.  If  we  suppose 
this  room  to  have  been  decorated  with  painted  win- 
dows, and  other  gothic  ornaments,  it  must  have  pro- 
ducecl  a very  surprising  effect.  At  present,  only  part 
of  the  central  pillar  (of  great  Ireauty)  is  remaining,  and 
the  whole  building  is  disguised  by  an  entire  new  room, 
and  several  galleries  being  made  to  contain  the  records 
of  the  crown,  which  are  now  deposited  here.  The  ce- 
lebrated Doomsday  Book  is  kept  at  this  place.  It  con- 
sists of  two  thick  quarto  volumes,  in  high  preservation, 
the' words  being  as  legible  as  when  first  written.  The 
records  of  the  star-chamber  proceedings  are  deposited 
here.  All  the  records  are  labelled,  and  arranged  in 
an  excellent  manner.  In  1377,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Bril  am  first  held  their  parliaments  in  this  building  ; in 
*547 1 fcidward  VJ.  gave  them  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
of  v.'hich  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Beneath  the  chap- 
ter-house is  a very  curious  crypt,  vvhich  is  now  seldom 
visited. 

To  the  west  of  the  abbey  stood  the  sanctuary  ; and 
con  the  south  side  was  the  eleemosynary,  or  almonry, 
vvvhere  the  alms  of  the  abbot  were  distributed.  The 
arlmonry  is  piideared  to  every  lover  of  science,  l)y  its 
teing  the  spot  on  \yhich  was  ert.'cled  the  ///  .r/  prhtting 
nres^  in  England.  In  1474>  U'ilHam  Caxlon  printed 
he  Game  and  play  oj  Chesse,  the  first  book  printed  in' 
ihis  country.  Abbot  Islip  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as 
• he  enlightened  patron  of  the  art  of  printing. 


OTHER  CHURCHES. 

,‘S/.  Stephens’s,  H'albrook,  adjacent  to  the  Mansion- 
ouse  of  the  Lord-mayor,  is  a churchthat  deserves  f ’ e 
iietitioned  immediately  after  St.  Paul's  cathedral  aci  i 
C’i  esimiiistcr  Abbey,  for  the  perhaps  unrivalled  bcai|ty 
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of  the  architecture  of  the  interior.  For  harmony  of  the 
proportions,  grace,  airiness,  variety,  and  elegance,  it 
is  not  to  be  surpassed.  It  is  a small  church,  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  being  7 5 feet  in  length,  and  36  in 
breadth.  The  roof  is  supported  by  Corinthian  columns, 
so  disposed  as  to  raise  an  idea  of  grandeur  which  the 
dimensions  of  the  church  do  not  seem  to  promise. 
Over  the  centre,  at  which  the  principal  aisles  cross,  is 
a dome  divided  into  compartments ; the  roof  being  di- 
vided in  a similar  manner,  and  the  whole  being  finely 
decorated.  The  effect  of  this  building  is  inexpressibly  ' 
delightful,  the  eye  at  one  glance  embracing  a plan  full 
and  complete,  and  afterwards  are  seen  a greater  num-  i 
ber  of  parts  than  the  spectator  was  prepared  to  ex- 
pect. This  most  beautiful  church  is  the  work  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  It  is  known  and  admired  on  the 
continent  as  a master-piece  of  art.  Over  the  ahar  is 
a painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  West,  ;; 
yvhich  was  placed  there  in  1776.  ; 

The  Church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  situated  a ^ 
Jiitlo  to  the  north  of  the  Strand,  is  remarkable  for  a very  ^ 
noble  portico,  the  design  of  which  is  taken  from  the  an- 
cient temple  at  Nismes,  in  Franco.  The  portico  is  . 
composed  of  six  columns  in  front,  the  effect  of  which 
is,  however,  lessened  by  iron  rails  that  run  from  co-  . 
Jumn  to  column,,  inclosing  the  area  before  the  cloois.  . 
The  artl’.itect  of  this  church  was  Gibbs. 

Si.  George’s,  Hanover- square,  has  a portico  which  ( 
though  not  so  noble  as  that  of  St.  Martin’s,  is  very  ; 
beautiful,  and  the  whole  exterior  of  the  building  has  an  ; 
air  of  great  sweetness  and  elegaiue.  There  is  no;hing‘  , 
to  commend  in  the  interior  of  either  of  these  two  last.  ‘ 


churches. 

The  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-garden,  is  a beau- 
tiful specimen  of  its  kind.  It  is  so  simple  in  its  siruc*. 
ture,  that  it  is  in  fact  little  more  than  an  ornamented 
barn  ; but  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  There  is,  hovv-| 


ever,  something  ridiculous  iu  the  storplc,  alUioug 
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Iiandsomc  in  itself,  because  it  rises  from  the  sharp 
ridge  of  an  abrupt  rc^f. 

St.  Mary  It  Sh  andy  usually  called  Jhe  New  Church 
in  the  Strand,  is  the'reverse  of  the  last.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  what  can  be  done  with  the  excess  of  orna- 
ment ; and,  although  this  is  a fault,  the  proportions  of 
' this  church  are  so  just,  that  the  whole  produces  a smooth 
'.land  not  inelegant  eflect. 

I Two  more  churches  deserve  to  be  seen,  St.MkhaeVs 
I on  the  south  side  of  Cornhill ; and  St.  Dunsia/i's  in  the 
Si^asty  situated  a little  to  the  north  of  Lower  Thames- 
1 street. 

The  former  has  a lower  which  rises  from  the  ground, 
*. of  uncommon  elegance  for  its  species  of  architecture, 
which  is  gothic. 

I The  tower  and  spire  of  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
■ light  and  airy  structures  that  can  be  imagined.  From 
! the  tower,  which  is  stpiare,  springs  a lanthorn  of  a sin- 
[ gular  form,  having  arches  that  support  the  spire.  The 
f church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has 
l a steeple  of  a similar  kind. 

St.  James's  Church,  in  Piccadilly,  deserves  to  be  vi- 
I sited  for  a most  beautiful  baptismal  font,  of  white  mar- 
ble, by  GrinLin  Gibbons.  The  font  is  supported  by  a 
i column,  which  represents  the  tree  of  life,  with  the  sio- 
I ry  of  the  serpent  tempting  our  first  parents.  On  the 
front  are  three  pieces  of  sculpture — St.  John  baptizing 
Christ;  St . Philip  baptizing  the  Eunuch  ; and  Noah’s 
ark,  with  the  dove  bearing  the  olive  branch.  The 
whole  of  this  font  is  peculiar  for  its  sweetness  and  ele- 
;gance.  Over  the  altar  is  some  exquisite  foliage,  carved 
in  wood,  which  is  also  the  work  of  the  same  artist.  On 
the  right  hand  side  of  which  is  an  inscription  on  mar- 
ble, representing  a folio  volume  open,  to  the  memory 
<of  Mr.  James  Dodsley,  who  died  in  1797,  aged  74. 

St.  Margaret' s Church,  Westminster,  adjoining  the 
abbey,  is  to  be  noticed  for  a curious  painted  window  at 
the  eastern  extremity.  It  represents  the  crucifixion; 
on  one  side  is  Henry  VI.  kneeling,  with  St.  George 
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over  his  head  ; on  the  other  side  is  his  queen  also 
kneeling,  with  St.  Catharine  over  her  head. 

This  window  was  painted  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Don,  as  a present  from  them  to  Henry  VJI. 
but  that  monarch  dying  before  it  was  completed,  it  was 
put  up  in  Waltham  Abbey,  and  remained  there  til]  the 
dissolution,  when  it  was  removed  to  Newhall,  in  Essex, 
'■which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  General 
Monk,  who  preserved  the  window  from  the  fanatics. 

In  1758,  it  was  purchased  from  the  owner  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sr.  Margaret’s,  at  the  price  of  400  guineas,  j 
A drawing  of  this  fine  example  of  its  kind,  has  been  ! 
engraved  at  the  cost  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  The 
inside  of  this  church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  at  the 
ex  pence  of  4,500/. 

Aldarsgate  Church,  in  Aldersgate-strcet,  has,  with- 
in a few  years,  been  entirely  rebuilt,  at  an  expence  of 
about  10,000/.  The  interior  is  peculiarly  light,  ele- 
gant', and  comfortable  ; the  ceiling  is  highly  orna- 
mented, and  the  altar  decorated  with  transparencies  of 
the  agotiy  ; St.  Peter;  and  St.  John  ; by  Pearson  : the 
church  is  warmed  by  a smalt  stove  under  the  pave- 
ment, communicating  a body  of  warm  air  through 
small  apertures  in  the  floor.  The  sexton  resides  on  the 
spot,  and  readily  admits  strangers  to  view  the  church. 

Jti  .V/.  Andrew's  Uudershoft,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Ma- 
ry Axe,  which  was  built  in  1532,  was  buried  Stow,  the 
celebrated  historian.  His  monument  may  still  be  seen  ; 
a well-executed  figure  sitting  at  his  desk  in  a gown,  | 
and  writing.  ; 

,S7.  Dunslan’s  in  the  If'esi,  Fleet-street,  is  very  an-  j 
eieni.  The  two  figures  which  arc  on  the  outside  of 
the  clock,  and  strike  the  quarters  with  their  clubs,  were 
placed  litete  in  the  year  1671. 

Over  the  entrance  to  St.  (Alcs's  church  is  a very  cu-  ^ 
rious  piece  of  sculptitre,  representing  the  resurrection 
at  the  l.tsi  day. 

In  Sf.  Giles's,  Cripplegaie,  the  celebr.vted  Mili«t 
was  buried,  and  his  luomiment  still  reitiaitis. 
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I Most  of  the  churches  have  underneath  them,  spacious 
j vaults,  which  form  serious  objects  of  curiosiiy,  as  the 
s repositories  of  our  ancestors,  and  may  generally  be 
^ viewed 'by  an  application  to  the  clerk  ; they  are,  when 
; illuminated,  worth  exploring,  Paddington ; Lime- 
' house;  St.  Giles’s  ; St.  Mary  Woolnoth’s,  Lombard- 
I.  street;  St.  George’s  Chapel,  South  Audley- street  (very 
.•spacious);  St.  Thomas’s,  Southwark;  and  Mary-le- 
Kbonne  vaults,  are  the  principal  of  this  description. 
I' Those  of  St.  George,  Hanover- square,  and  of  John- 
;street  chapel.  May -fair,  are  used  as  wine  vaults ; St. 
;jJohn’s,  Westminster,  and  May -fair  chapel,  are  used  as 
|l porter  cellars. 

[ There  are  no  other  churches  in  London,  that  we  re- 
jccollect,  which  deserve  to  be  particularly  commended. 
c'S’if.  Mary  le  Bum,  (usually  called  Bow  Church')  in 
(Cheapside,  and  St.  Bride’s  (or  St.  Bridget's)  a little 
t^o  the  south  of  Fleet-street,  have  been  praised  by  some 
^ writers ; we  beg  leave,  however,  to  dissent  from  au- 
ithority  in  this  matter:  they  are  respectively  deformed 
I masses;  which  is  truly  surprising  as  they  are  both  by 
iSir  Christopher  Wren. 

PALACES  AND  ROYAL  PARKS. 

I 

St.  James's  Palace  and  Park. 

The  palace  that  first  deserves  to  be  noticed,  St. 

, James's  Palace,  both  for  its  antiquity,  and  its  being  the 
•winter  residence  of  the  kings  of  England,  On  the 
tscite  of  this  palace  was  originally  an  hospital,  founded 
before  the  conquest  for  fourteen  leprous  females,-  to 
wjiom  eight  brethren  were  afterwards  added  to  perform 
■ divine  service,  jn  1531,  it  was  surrendered  to  Hen- 
iiy  VIII.  who  erected  the  present  palace,  and  inclosed 
St.  James’s  Park,  to  s'erve  as  a place  of  amusement  and 
exercise,  ijoth  to  this  palace  and  that  of  Whitehall. 
‘‘St.  James’s  Palace  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
court  of  the  English  sovereigns,  during  their. residence 
in  town,  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  from  which  time 
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it  has  been  uniformly  such.  The  external  appearance 
of  this  palace  is  inconsiderable,  yet  certainly  not  mean. 
It  is  a brick  building;  that  part  in  which  the  rooms  of{ 
state  are  being  only  one  story,  gives  it  a regular  ap-  ' 
pearance  on  the  outside.  Although  there  is  nothing  j 
very  superb  or  grand  in  the  decorations  or  furniture  of 
the  state  apartments,  they  are  commodious  and  hand- 
some. The  entrance  to  these  rooms  is  by  a staircase 
that  opens  into  the  principal  court,  next  to  Pall-Mall. 
At  the  top  of  the  staircase  are  two  guard-rooms ; one 
to  the  left,  called  the  Queen’s,  and  the  other  the  King’s 
Guard-room,  leading  to  the  state  apartments.  Imme- 
diately beyond  the  King’s  Guard-room  is  the  Presence 
Chamber,  now  used  only  as  a passage  to  the  principal 
rooms.  There  is  a range  of  five  of  these,  opening 
into  each  other  successively,  and  fronting  the  park. 
The  Presence  Chamber  opens  into  the  centre  room, 
called  the  Privy  Chamber,  where  is  a canopy,  under 
which  the  king  receives  the  quakers.  On  the  right  are 
two  drawing-rooms,  one  within  the  other.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  further  one  is  a throne,  with  its  canopy, 
on  which  the  king  receives  certain  formal  addresses. 
This  apartment  is  the  grand  drawing-room,  in  which 
the  king  and  queen  are  present  on  certain  days,  the 
nearer  room  being  a kind  of  anti-chamber,  in  which  the 
nobility  are'permitted  to  sit  down  while  their  majesties 
are  present  in  the  further  room,  there  being  stools  and 
sofas  for  the  purpose,  On  the  left,  on  entering  the 
privy-chamber,  from  the  king’s  guard-room  and  pre- 
sence-chamber, are  two  levee  rooms,  the  nearer 
serving  as  an  anti -chamber  to  the  other;  all  these  rooms 
were  formerly  very  old  and  mean  in  their  furniture. 
On  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  they  were 
iitted  up  in  their  present  state.  The  walls  are  co- 
vered with  tapestry,  very  beautiful,  and  quite  fresh  in 
their  colours;  for,  though  it  was  made  for  Charles  11. 
it  had  nevef  h.cf*’  put  up>  having  by  some  accident  Iain 
in  a chest,  till  discovered  ^ little  betoie  the  marriage  or 
the  prince.  The  canopy  of  the  throne  was  made  for 
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|)C  queen’s  birth-clay,  the  first  which  happened  after 
:ic  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Jrcland. 

. t is  of  crimson  velvet,  with  broad  gold  lace,  having 
. mbroidered  crowns,  set  with  real  and  fine  pearls. 
r?'he  shamrock,  the  badge  of  the  Irish  natiem,  forms 
,ne  of  the  decorations  of  the  crown,  and  is  accurately 
.xxecuted.  Jn  the  grand  drawing-room  is  a large  inag- 
ificeut  chandelier  of  gilt  silver;  and  in  the  grand  le- 
tce-room  is  a very  nolile  bed,  the  furniture  of  which  is 
ff  crinison  velvet,  manufactured  in  Spiialfields.  This 
ted  was  put  up,  with  the  tapestry,  on  the  marriage  of 
lie  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  other  parts  of  St . James's  Palace  arc  very  irre- 
vular  in  their  form,  consisting  chiefly  of  several  courts, 
lomeof  the  apartments  are  occupied  by  branches  of 
tie  royal  family,  others  by  the  king’s  servants,  and 
' thersare  granted  as  a benefit  to  their  occupiers. 

The  sole  use  the  king  makes  of  St.  James’s  Palace, 

; for  purposes  of  state. 

The  traveller  will  be  pleased  with  St.  James’s  Park, 

I hich  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  nearly  two  miles  in 
dreuit,  for  the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out. 
'he  avenues,  the  inclosure,  with  its  canal,  and  the  art- 
iil  disposition  of  the  few  trees  within  the  inclosurc,  form 
ygether  a very  agreeable  scene.  The  avenues  and 
lie  canal  were  made  by  Charles  JI.  but  the  present  fine 
ftTect  of  the  small  spot  of  ground  within  the  railing,  is 
'te  fruit  of  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Brown, 
ho  was  ktiowti  by  the  name  of  CupahilHy  Broten, 
com  his  answer  to  persons  who  consulted  him  on  the 
mature  of  gntunds,  which  almost  uniformly  was — “ there 
cupabUily  in  them.” 

St.Jatru  s’s  Palace  and  Park  are  sittiated  near  the 
•estern  extremity  of  the  town,  on  the  side  next  the 
'ver,  from  which,,  at  a small  distance,  it  is  separated 
•y  Parliament-street,  and  the  sciteof  Whitehall  Palace. 
.11  iiiclnsuie,  called-  the  Green  Park,  is  a beautiful 
lot,  gradually  ast ending  from  St.  James’s  Park,  which 
immediately  joins  to  I’iccadilly,  being  separated  from 
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it  by  a wall  in  some  parts,  and  an  iron  railing  in 
others.  The  lodge  of  the  ranger  of  St.  James’s  Park, 
and  Hyde  Park,  stands  at  the  top  of  this  ascent,  near 
the  centre,  facing  Piccadilly  ; and,  with  its  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds,  is  a very  picturesque  spot. 
The  body  of  the  lodge,  which  is  white  stucco^  and  a- 
handsome  building,  has  been  of  late  years  disfigured  by- 
brick  out-houses,  that  gi\e  the  place  a confused  and 
vulgar  appearance. 

The  actual  town  residence  of  his  present  majestv,  is 
at  the  queen’s  palace,  usually  called  Buckingham- 
house,  at  the  western  extremity  of  St.  James’s  Park. 
This  house,  which  was  built  by  Sheffield,  Duke  ofj 
Buckingham,  in  1703,  was  purchased  by  the  king,  in 
1761  ; and  in  1775,  settled  by  act  of  parliament  on  the 
queen,  in  lieu  of  Somerset-house,  in  the  case  of  herfi',: 
surviving  his  majesty.  The  queen’s  palace  is  a hand 
some  brick  building ; many  of  the  apartments  are  no- 
ble ; and  behind  the  house  are  very  extensive  and  fin 
gardens,  running  parallel  with  the  Green  Park,  ant 
Stretching  towards  Chelsea. 

On  the  northern  side  of  St,  James’s  Park  is  Carlton 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was 
built  a few  years  since,  by  Holland,  and  has  severa 
magnificent  apartments ; and  the  finest  armory  in  the 
world.  The  collection  is  so  extensive  as  to  occupy 
three  or  four  large  rooms,  where  are  to  be  seen  tht 
rarest  specimens  of  arms,  &c.  from  all  nations.  Con- 
siderable additions  have  lately  been  made  by  present: 
which  his  Royal  Highness  has  received  from  India 
Egypt,  &c.  The  plan  is  not,  however,  completed 
The  principal  front  of  Carlton  House  faces  Pall-Mall 
from  which  the  court  before  it  is  divided  by  a low  screen 
surmounted  with  a beautiful  collonade. 

' A riding-house  and  stables,  belonging  to  Carlt 
House,  are  immediately  contiguous  to  St. James’s. Park 
the  general  beauty  of  which  tliey  affect  by  the  meannc; 
bf  their  appearance.  The  garden,  which  is  extensiv 
>0*  laid  out  with  considerable  taste.  ^ . • 
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On  the  same  side  with  Carlton  House,  and  between 
I:  that  and  the  palace,  is  the  town-liouse  of  the  Duke 
K of- Marlborough.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
|.-Anne,  by  the  public,  at  the  expence  of  40,000/.  on  part 
|cof  the  royal  gardens,  anej  given  by  the  queen  and  na- 
|i::ion  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  is  a hand- 

fjome  building,  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  has 
i garden  extending  to  the  park.  It  forms  a striking 
:ontrast  to  the  adjoining  palace  of  St.  James’s.  « 

The  whole  of  the  northern  side  of  St.  James’s  Park, 
2ind  the  western  extremity,  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
irhe  eastern  extremity  is  occupied  by  the  Horse-guards, 
!he  Treasury,  and  other  edifices,  that  do  not  produce 
am  ill  effect.  But  the  south  side,,  in  which  is  the  Bird- 
:.;age  Walk,  so  called  from  birds  in  cages  having  been 
nung  on  the  trees  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  is  deplo- 
rable in  its  appearance.  There  is  a species  of  barracks 
tn  that  quarter,  and  a general  air  of  misery  and  mean- 
ness, that  should  be  removed,  or  obscured  by  planting. 
I'Dne  nuisance  disgraces  the  queen’s  palace  ; it  is  the 
nnall  guard -room,  recently  erected  on  the  south  side 
t'f  the  house,  near  Buckingham-gate. 

St.  James’s  Palace  may  be  seen  by  applying  at  the 
uard-room  at  St.  James’s. 

The  Court  of  St.  James's. 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  nobility  and  other  per- 
rons of  distinction  go  to  court  on  drawing-room  days, 
nay  easily  obtain  adm.ission  to  the  anti-rooni,  by  per- 
I fission  of  the  officer  of  the  guard,  the  yeomen,  or  other 
lersons  in  wailing,  provided  application  is  made  before 
ne  court  begins. 

On  birth-days  admission  may  be  obtained  to  ihegal-r 
rry  of.the  ball-room,  either  by  the  lickei  of  a peer,  or 
tie  introduction  of  a page,  or  any  person  in  the  royal 
Household.  Admissinn'may  also  be,  obtained  to  the  Lord 
lhamberlain’s  box,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  full-dressed. 
n this,  as  ia  most  other  cases,  a small  fc^,  properly 
t )plied,  is  the  readiest  and  most  independeut  passport, 
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Ladies  who  happen  lo  be  in  London  on  ihc  king  of 
queen’s  binh-day,  will  be  highly  gratiiied  by  obtaining 
admission  to  the  ball-room. 


Simdaij  Prometicidc  in  St.  Jamex’s  Park, 

In  summer  the  avenues  ou  the  northern  side  of  St. 
James’s  Park,  form  a favourite  promenade  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  ; which,  in  line  weather,  on 
Sundays  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  is  always  ex- 
tremely* crowded  with  well-dressed  company.  But, 
though  a favourite,  this  is  not  a very  fashionable  lounge, 
people  of  rank  preferring  Kensington  Gardens  and  the 
Green  Park,  where,  if  they  chtise,  they  can  escape 
from  the  dust  of  a gravel  walk,  which  is  not  to  be  done 
in  St.  James’s  Park. 

There  is  an  occasional  exercise  of  artillery  in  the 
park;  and  the  guards  parade  every  day,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o’clock,  which,  with  a full  band  of  music, 
renders  it  extremely  lively  and  attractive. 


Hj/de  Park. 

Hyde  Park  is  a royal  demesne,  immediately  conti- 
guous to  the  metropolis,  at  the  western  extremity, 
nearly  in  the  centre,  between  its  northern  and  southern 
points,  having  the  road  to  Oxford  on  the  north,  and  the 
Hounslow  road  on  the  south.  It  was  formerly  a ma- 
nor belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vlll.  was  acquired  by  the  crown,  in  ex- 
change for  other  lands.  It  was  originally  much  larger 
than  at  present,  being  reduced  in  extent  chiefly  by  in- 
closing Kensington  Gardens  from  it.  In  1652,  Hyde 
Park  contained  620  acres.  Its  present  extent  is  a 
few  roods  less  than  395  acres.  During  the  time  of  the 
republic,  it  was  sold  in  lots  for  170,68/.  6r.  %d.  includ- 
ing the  limber  and  deer.  After  the  restoration  it  was 
resumed  by  the  crown,  again  planted  with  timber,  re- 
plenished with  deer,  and  surrounded  with  a brick  wal^, 
having  been  till  then  inclosed  with  pales. 

This  park  is  a spot  of  great  natural  beauty,  height- 
ened by  a line  piece  of  water,  called  the  Serpentine 
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, Ivivor,  formt-d  in  1730,  by  enlarging  bed  of  a 
: sirci.m,  flowing  througli  the  park,  which,  taking  its  rise 
at  Bayswater,  on  the  Uxlrridge-roati,  falls  into  the 
i Thames  at  Ranelagh.  A few  years  since,  Hyde  Park 
i'was  a little  deficient  in  wood,  many  of  the  old  trees 
jl having  decayed;  but  recently  some  judicious  planta- 
ptions  have  been  made,  that  will  greatly  enliven  its  gc- 
I’licral  appearance.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine 
i' River  is  the  keeper’s  lodge  and  gardens,  which  ofler  a 
i.picinicsque  and  pleasing  scene,  especially  from  the 
t'other  side.  Not  far  from  the  lodge  ate  a powder  ma- 
itgazine  and  a guard-room,  both  of  brick,  the  sight  of 
liwhich,  if  they  must  be  there  for  the  sake  of  any  con- 
vvenience,  ought  to  be  obscured  by  planting. 

An  inclosurc  of  this  park,  on  the  north-west  corner, 
iis  extremely  beautiful.  This  spot  is  surrounded  on 
ithree  sides,  by  the  park  wall,  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
uhe  Serpentine  River  ; and  on  the  remaining  side  it  is 
cdivicled  from  the  main  body  of  the  park,  by  a fence,  to 
fsxclude  horsemen  and  carriages.  In  summer  it  is 
istockcd  with  cows  and  deer.  Its  verdure  seldom  fails, 
tand  the  beauty  of  its  features  appears  to  be  greatly 
(enhanced  by  the  small  gardens  of  the  keeper’s  lodge, 
'wiih  which  it  is  skirted  on  the  side  of  the  park,  and 
I ihe  noble  grounds  of  Kensington  Gardens,  on  the  oppo- 
stiie  side.  Beneath  a row  of  trees,  running  parallel 
^wilh  the  keeper's  garden,  are  two  springs,  greatly  re- 
ssoned  to;  one  is  a mineral,  and  is  drank  ; the  other  is 
lused  to  baihe  weak  eyes  with.  At  the  former,  in 
itinc  woaihcr,  sits  a we  man  with  a table  and  chairs, 
iand  glasses  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  People 
<of  fashion  often  go  in  their  carriages  to  the  entrance  of 
idiis  inclosure,  which  is  more  than  jco  yards  from  the 
Hirst  spring,  and  send  their  servants  svith  jugs  for  its 
‘ivaur,  and  somcrimes  send  their  children  to  drink 
■ u the  spring.  Ihe  brim  of  the  further  spring  is 
recjuently  surrounded  with  persons,  chiefly  of  the  lower 
>rdcr,  bathing  ihcir  eyes.  The  water  is  constantly 
rlcar,  from  ihc  vast  quantity  the  spring  c-asts  up,  and 
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its  continually- running  off  by  an  outlet  from  a small 
quare  reservoir. 

A foot-path  runs  across  this  inclosure,  from  the  park 
to  Kensington  gardens. 

Hyde  Park  is  used  for  the  field-days  of  the  horse  and 
foot-guards,  and  other  troops,  and  for  spine  partial 
reviews  j which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  as  an  advan- 
tage to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  as  these  exercises  de- 
stroy the  verdure  of  the  park,  converting  a large  por- 
tion of  it  from  the  refreshing  sward,  to  a beaten  and 
dusty  parade. 

Kensington  Palace  and  Gardens. 

Kensington  Gardens  are  so  closely  connected  with  f 
Hyde  Park,  that  the  description  of  them  will  come  in 
better  here  than  when  we  speak  of  the  palaces  in  the  i 
vicinity  of  London.  | 

This  place  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Ilcneage  Finch,  after- 
wards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  but  was  sold  by  his  son,  the  | S; 
second  earl,  to  King  William.  The  gardens  were 
originally  twenty-six  acres  in  extent  ; King  William  ■ 
greatly  improved  theni  ; Queen  Anne  added  thirty  ^ 
acres;  and  Queen  Caroline  (consort  of  George  II.)  ; i 
extended  iheir  boundaries  by  300  acres  taken  from,  >' 
Hyde  Park.  Their  present  circumference  is  about,;; 
three  miles  and  a half.  1 

These  gardens  join  the  western  extremity  of  Hyde  ! j 
Park,  to  wliii  h they  give  a very  fine. effect  ; as  the  ' 
park  on  that  side  appears,  from, the  noble  foliage  of the 
gardens,  to  terminate  in  an  extensive  wood.  Thedis-.  , 
position  of  the  grounds,  though  far  from  the  present 
refinement  in  gardening,  which  too  much  affects  nature,;  . 
and,  though  in  fact  it  abounds  too  much  with  straight!  ■ 
walks  and  lines,  possesses  great  beamy  and  grandeur. 
These  gardens  were  improved  by  the  celebrated  I 
Brown.  I 

The  palace  is  a large  edifice  of  brick,  without  exte-U 
rior  beamy,  but,  having  a set  of  very  hands. me  stateB 
apartments.  William  and  Mary, QueenAnne,GeorgclJ  ^ 
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jl  ancl  George  I J.  made  this  palace  their  place  of  fre- 
' (juent  residerue.  ]i  has  been  entirely  forsaken  by  the 
; royal  family  in  the  present  reign,  and  is  ocenpied 
i y chicHy  by  persons  to  whom  apartments  are  granted  by 
! his  majesty. 

Near  the  palace,  within  the  pleasure-grounds,  is  a 
very  noble  green-house,  and  adjoining  are  excellent 
kitchen  and  fruit-gardens, 

’ Projiicnadc  oj  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardois. 

, One  ot  the  most  delightful  scenes  Ixdonging  to  this 
great  mt tropolis,  and  that  which,  perhaps,  most  dis- 
• j'lays  its  opulence  and  splendour,  is  formed  by  thecom- 
^p.uiy  in  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  in  fine 
■weather,  cliiefly  on  Sundays  in  winter  and  spring. 

Spacious  gravel  roads,  that  lie  within  the  park,  arc 
cofttnj,  on  a fine  Sunday,  covered  with  horsemen  and 
-arriages,  from  two  till  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
A broad  foot-path,  that  runs  from  Hyde  Park  Corner 
to  Kensington  Gardens,  is  frequently  so  crowded  dur- 
iing  the  same  hours,  with  people  passing  to,  or  return- 
ing from,  the  gardens,  that  it  is  even  difficith  toproceed. 
-A  noble  walk,  stretching  from  north  to  south,  in  Ken- 
dngton  Gardens,  at  the  eastern  boundary,  with  its  gay 
•-ompany,  completes  this  interesting  scene.  Numbers 
>f  people  of  fashion,  mingled  with  a great  multitude 
' well-dressed  fttnsons  of  various  ranks,  crowd  the 
»-valk  for  many  hours  together.  Before  the  stranger  en- 
l ers  Kensington  Gardens,  we  recommend  him  to  pause 
m some  spot  in  Hyde  Park,  from  which  his  eye  can 
;i.'mmand  the  entire  picture  of  carriages,  horsemen,  and 
oot- passengers,  in  the  park,  all  eager  to  push  forward 
n various  directions,  and  the  more  composed  scene  of 
he  company  sauntering  in  the  gardens.  Such  a spot 
vill  present  iiself  to  ^he  attentive  observer  more  tlian 
■nee  as  he  walks  through  the  park  ; but,  perhaps,  the 
< s:  situation  for  tl)is  delightful  purpose,  is  the  broad 
\alK  at  the  foot  of  the  basijn,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
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the  Serpentine  River,  where  it  falls  into  a narrower 
channel. 

It  has  been  computed,  that  100,000  people  have 
been  taking  the  air,  at  one  time,  in  Hyde  Park  and  the 
Gardens. 

In  severe  winters,  when  the  Serpentine  River  is  fro- 
zen over,  the  ice  is  almost  covered  with  people.  One 
winter  there  w»^ere  counted  more  than  6000  people  atone 
time  on  the  ice.  A number  of  booths  were  pitched  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  populace  ; and  here  and  there! 
was  a group  cf  six,  eight,  or  more,  fashionable  young) 
men,  skaiting,  and  describing  very  difficult  figures,  in, 
the  manner  of  a countrv  dance,  with  peculiar  neatness) 
and  facility  of  execution.  In  general,  however,  the 
English  do  not  excel  in  this  very  exhilerating  and; 
wholesome  exercise. 

From  the  number  of  accidents  which  happen  annu-i  j' 
ally  on  this  river  w'hen  frozen  over,  his  majesty  gave  thef 
Humane  Society  a spot  of  ground  on  its  banks,  on 
which  they  have  erected  a most  convenient  receiving-, 
house  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned ; id  c 
cost  upwards  of  500/.  and  is  worthy  the  inspection  of  the* 
curious.  The  society,  during  the  time  of  frost,  keep; 
men  on  the  river  to  guard  the  umvarv  from  danger, 
and  to  relieve  those  wlio  may  require  iheir  aid.  ' 

Hyde  Park  is  open  every  day  in  the  year,  from  six'  t 
in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  to  all  persons.  No«  t 
horseman  is  excluded  ; nor  any  carriage,  but  hackney--  - 
coaches  or  stage-coaches.  There  are  five  gatc.s  open-;  »t 
ing  into  Hyde  Park,  the  principal  of^which  are,  Cum-i  '■ 
berland-gate,  at  the  western  end  of  Oxford-road  ; 
Grosvenor-gate,  in  Paik-tane;  thegateat  iliewcsirmi 
extremity  of  Piccadilly,  called  Hyde  Park  'Comer  ;S  t 
and  the  gate  near  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Ken-*  ; 
sington.  I 

Kensington  Gardens  are  open  to  the  public,  onlyjlr 
from  spring  till  auiitmn;  and  from  eight  in  the  morn-A 
ing  till  eight  at  night.  There  are  four  gates  belo^g^nJj|^: 
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• to  these  gardens — two  that  open  into  Hyde  Park  ; one 
-opening  into  the  Uxbridge- road  ; and  another  opening 
i into  a road  belonging  to  the  king,  and  leading  from  the 
jpalace  into  Kensington.  The  last  of  these  gates,  called 
|iihe  Avenue-gate,  is  open  till  nine  at  night.  No  scr- 
ivant  in  livery,  nor  women  with  pattens,  nor  persons 
tcarryinti  bundles,  are  admitted  into  the  gardens.  Dogs 
tare  excluded  ; and,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  dogs 
ishould  be  taken  into  the  inclosure,  in  Hyde  Park,  at 
uhe  north-west  side,  which  we  have  already  particu- 
llany  described,  and  in  which  deer  and  cows  are  kept 
Jit  certain  seasons. 

Kensington  Phlace  may  be  seen,  by  application  at  Mr. 
TPown’s,  who  resides  in  the  road  leading  from  the  pa- 
Llace  to  Kensington. 

It  is  necessary  to  apprize  strangers,  that  it  is  not  al- 
vsvays  safe  to  be  in  Hyde  Park,  or  Kensington  Gardens, 
lifter  dark.  These  places  being  so  extensive,  opportu- 
j aities  of  robbery,  or  ill-usage,  are  easily  given  j and  it 
i'S  impossible  to  shut  out  public  robbers,  or  other  ill- 
edisposed  persons. 

Whitehall  Palace. 

■ The  old  palace  of  that  name  occupied  a space  along 
t'he  northern  bank  of  the  river,  a little  below  Westmin- 
uier-bridge,  commencing  where  Privy-gardens  begins, 
tjnd  ending  at  Scotland-yard.  It  extended  from  the 
river  to  St.  James’s  Park,  along  the  eastern  end  of 
nvhich  many  of  its  various  buildings  lay,  from  the  Cock- 
i)h,  which  it  included,  to  Spring-gardens.  Jtwasori- 
.;inally.the  property  of  Hubert  do  Burgh  Earl  of  Kent, 
I justiciary  of  England  under  Henry  III.  from  whom  it 
• tassed  to  the  prelates  of  York,  being  long  called  York 
House.  Henry  VIJI.  purchased  this  palace  from 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  archbishop  of  York,  from -which 
I me  it  bgcame  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  England, 
U the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who  held  her  court  at  St. 
ames’s  Palace.  At  present,  that  part  of  the  sciic  of 
' Vhiiehall  Palace  which  lies  along  the  river,  is  occupied 
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by  the  houses  of  some  of  the  nobility  and  other  gentry  ; 
among  which,  the  Earl  of  Fife’s  and  the  Duke  of  Buc-  ; 
cleugh’s,  arc  the  most  considerable.  The  Banqueiting-  • 
house  stands  on  the  cast  side  of  Parliament-street;  and 
the  Horse-guards,  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  and 
other  buildings,  occupy  the  west  side  of  the  same  street,  i 
which  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  old  palace.  ’ 

The  Banquetting-house  derived  its  appellation  from  i 
an  old  building  that,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  served  for  1 
public  entertainments.  The  present  edifice  of  that  name 
was  built  by  James  I.  and  is  the  w'ork  of  Inigo  Junes.  It 
was  part  only  of  a vast  and  magnificent  plan  ; but,  , 
though  a fragment,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  i 
of  exquisite  beauty.  It  is  a stone  edifice  of  two  stories,  | 
ornamented  with  columns  and  pilasters,  with  their  enta-  1 
filatures;  and  has  an  air  of  grandeur  and  sweetness,  ‘ 
whose  united  eflect  is  indescribably  delightful.  Part  of  i' 
that  fine  eflect  is  occasioned  by  the  skilful  light  and  shade  j 
resulting  from  the  architecture.  The  great  room  of  this  ' 
edifice  is  converted  into  a chapel,  in  which  service  is  ' 
performed  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  every  Sun- 
day; George  I.  having  granted  a salary  of  30/.  per  an-  J 
num,  to  twelve  clergymen,  selected  in  equal  numbers 
from  Oxford  and  Cantbridge,  who  officiate  each  one  ' 
month  in  the  year.  It  is  much  attended  by  persons  of  t 
quality.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  was  painted  by  Reu- 
fiens.  The  subject  is  the  ^Ipothcosis  of  James  I.  j 
which  is  treated  in  nine  compartments  ; and  the  inven-  \ 
lion  of  the  painter  has  contrived  to  tell  a very  fine  smrv  i 
from  a very  mean  subject.  The  execution  of  particular  I 
parts  is  to  fie  regarded  for  its  boldness  and  success,  i 
These  paintings  were  retouched,  a few  years  since,  by 
Cipriani  j ancl,  though  there  is  an  immense  distance  be- 
tween this  artist  and  Reubens,  there  is  no  apparent  in-  ^ 
jury  done  to  the  work.  The  Banquetting-house  cost  , 
17.000/.  and  the  paintinc  of  the  cieling  3000/.  Cipri- 
ani had  2000I.  for  retouching  that  work.  In  the  court 
behind  the  Bantpietiing-housc,  is  a statue,  in  brass,  of 
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JaancsII.  by  Grinlin  Gibbons.  It  is  a verv  fine  p{  r. 
It forma.uce,  possessing  grace  and  dignity  in  an  crriincnt 
^dfigree.  it  is  superior  to  any  statue  in  any  public 
palate  in  England. 

I Before  the  Banquetting-housr,  on  a scaffold  erected 

Enn  that  occasion,  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  on  the  30  h 
"f  January,  1648-9.  'I'lie  king  passed  from  the  jVtn- 
jueiiing “house  to  the  scallbld,  through  a breach  m.ade 
|rri  the  northern  wall  for  that  purpose  ; and  the  passage 
^'cmains  to  this  day,  being  now  ilie  entrance  into  a mo- 
lern  building. 

The  Horse-guards  is  a building  bf  stone,  that  divides 
’’arliamem -street  from  the  eastern  end  of  St.  James’s 
”ark,  to  which  it  is  the  principal  etii ranee.  It  derives 
‘s  name  from  the  two  regiments  of  life-guards  (usuailv 
silled  the  horsc-guardsj  mounting  guard  there.  Of 
1 tis  structure  little  can  be  said  in  its  commendation  or 
ii^praise.  Its  eflect  is,  perhaps,  equally  removed  from 
wery  thing  mean,  and  every  thtng  grand,  but  it  is 
I ucli  too  regular.  Under  two  small  pavilions,  cen- 
and  in  uniform,  constantly  do  du;y. 
his  building  cost  30,000/. 

The  gHij  is  a brick  building,  containing  the 

ffice  and  apartments  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
e Admiralty,  who  superintend  the  marine  depart- 
ment! and  is  contiguous  to  the  Horse-guards,  on  the 
Jtrth.  Tiie  principal  from,. facing  Parliament-street; 
a disgracclul  piece  of  architecture,  and  ought  to  be 
placed  by  something  better,  for  the  honor-of  ihc  r.4'- 
■ip.  Of  the  portico  of  this  building,  composed  oflbur 
'•nic  columns,  with  a pediment  of'stone,  a siorv  is  (old 
tat  is  probable,  when  ilie  clispropoilion  of  the  shafts  is 
Dsidered.  The  architect  (Shipley)  had  rhade  his 
salts  of  a just  length,  when  it  api>eared  thar  thepedi- 
!^iu  blocked  up  the  windowsof  otie  of  (he  apartments-; 
d,  he  was  ordered  and  compeWed  to  can-)  hist  olumns 
■ (he  roof  of  the  building.  Cer.ainly,  never  were  suc  h 
uuiQS  seen  before.  From  the  general  cenSure  of  this 
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edifice,  must  be  excepted  the  screen  in  front,  (by^ 
Adayns)  which  is  an  elegant  contrast  to  the  portico*. 

The  Treasury  is  an  extensive  building,  facing  Par-) 
liament-street,  on  the  east,  and  the  Park  on  the  norths 
The  principal  front,  which  is  of  stone,  is  in  the  park  ; 
and,  although  rather  too  massive,  is  a noble  pile. 
Vaulted  passages  run  beneath  the  offices,  from  the  park 
to  Parliament-street  and  Downing- street.  A variety  o( 
offices  are  under  the  roof,  generally  called  the  Trea- 
sury, among  which  is  the  Council-chamber,  commonly 
called  the  Cix:k-pit. 

Scofland  Yard  may  be  properly  named  here,  I)e-j 
ing  a demesne  of  the  crown,  and  the  scite  of  a palaca 
that  was  erected  for  the  kings  of  Scotland,  when  iheg 
occasionally  resided  in  this  capital.  It  is  now  covered 
with  private  houses,  and  a few  offices  belonging  to  go- 
vernment. 

St.  James’s  Park,  Including  the  Green  Park,  affords 
a noble  scite  for  a palace  intended  for  the  royal  resi- 
dence, and  might  be  made  as  beautiful  a situation  as  is 
to  be  found  in  any  capital  in  Europe. 

Palace  of  IVcstmiiuster. 

Westminster  Hall,  with  the  House  of  Lords,  anc 
House  of  Commons,  and  other  contiguous  buildings 
are  the  remains  of  the  Old  Palace  of  Westminster,  buil 
by  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  stood  close  to  the  banktjf 
of  the  Thames,  the  stairs  leading  from  it  to  the  rive^ 
still  bearing  the  name  of  Palace  stairs.  Jr 

Westminster  Hall  is  the  largest  nxim  in  Europe,  un-ji- 
supported  by  pillars.  It  is  275  feet  in  length,  and  74I 
feet  in  breadth.  The  roof  is  of  oak,  of  a curious  Go«^ 
thic  architecture  and  workmanship.  This  great  hal 
was  built  by  William  Rufus,  and  rebuilt  by  Richard  II 


* On  the  top  of  the  Admiralty  arc  erected  two  telegraph* 
the  inside  of  which  may  be  seen,  on  proper  application,  ^ 
very  small  interest  with  the  porters,  or  persons  who  worl 
these  machines. 
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t ivas  originally  used  as  a place  in  which  to  entertain 
t he  king’s  guests  and  dependants,  on  great  festivals ; 
jjlLichard  11.  having  entertained  10,000  persons  within 
s walls.  Parliaments  were  frequently  held  beneath 
s roof;  and  it  was  the  court  of  justice,  in  which  the 
ing  presided  in  person,  fn  this  hall  Charles  J.  was 
lied,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  At  present  it 
occasionally  fitted  up  for  the  trial  of  peers,  or  of  any 
.rsons  on  the  impeachment  of  thecomntons.  At  other 
iraes  it  forms  a promenade  for  lawyers  and  suitors  dur- 
..g  the  silting  of  the  courts. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  hall,  and  under  its  roof,  are 
V(J  Hi^h  Court  oj  Chanctry^  and  the  Court  0/ 

^tich,  places  so  small  and  inconvenient  as  to  be  a dis- 
.'■ace  to  the  country.  On  the  right  side  of  the  hall  a* 
i)u  enter,  up  a flight  of  stairs,  is  tlie  Court  of  Exchc- 
ler,  larger  than  the  King's  Pench,  but  inconceivabiy 
I can;  t/ie  Court  of  Common  which  goes  oil' 

tom  the  middle  of  the  hall,  on  the  right  side,  is  rather 
lore  decent  t'nan  the  rest.  Those  cottrts  have  four 
irmsin  the  year  ; namely,  Hilary  Term,  which  begins 
inuary  23,  and  February  12;  ivastcr  Term,  which 
.gins  the  third  Wednesday  after  Easter  Sunday,  and 
IS  twenty-six  days ; Trinity  Term,  which  begins  the 
•iday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  lasts  three  weeks; 
(d  Michaelmas  Term,  which  Ircgins  November  6th, 
ltd  ends  the  28th.  After  each  t'f  those  lorms,  the  re- 
ectivfc  chief  justices  hold  sittings  for  the  trial  of 
|Luses  in  Westminster  Hail,  and  also  in  the  'Guikihall 
I London  for  city  causes. 

House  of  Lords. 

'The  present  House  of  f.ords  is  the  old  court  of  re- 
tests, so  called  because  tire  masters  of  this  court,  in 
IS  place,  anciently  received  the  petitions  of  the  sub- 
is  to  the  king,  atlvising  tin  min  wlmi  tii.inntr  to  pro- 
■d.  This  court,  or  hall,  was  fitted  up  for  the  jMttsent 
[rpose,  on  the  occasion  ofthc  laleirnion  ofGrcat  Britain 
I Irclaiul.  The  celebrated  tajtostry  of  the  old  House 
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of  Lords,  representing  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armad*, 
after  being  taken  down  and  cleansed,  was  used  to  deco- 
rate the  walls  of  the  present  house,  where  it  is  judi- 
cionsly  set  off  by  large  frames  of  brown  stained  wood, 
that  divide  it  into  compartments,  respectively  contain- 
ing the  several  portions  of  the  story.  This  room  does 
not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  court  of  requests,  part  of 
the  northern  end  being  formed  into  a lobby,  by  which 
the  commons  pass  to  the  upper  house ; and  the  heigiil 
being  reduced  by  an  elevated  floor  of  wood,  over  the 
original  stone  pavement.  The  old  canopy  of  state,  under 
which  the  throne  is  placed,  remains  as  it  was  before  the 
union,  except  that  its  tarnished  and  decayed  conditiPn 
is  made  more  conspicuous  by  the  arms  of  the  United 
Kingdoms  being  inserted,  newly  painted  on  silk.  The 
House  of  Lords  is,  on  the  whole,  a very  fine  rooni'; 
although  it  is  said  -to  be  prepared  merely  for  a tcmp»- 
iary  tise,  a new  parliament-house  being'in  contempla- 
tion, Strangers  mav  seethe  house  at  any  time;  aud 
may  attend,  below  the  bar,  while  the  house  is  sitting, 
either  by  the  introduction  of  a peer,  or  by  applicati<in 
to  the  door-keepers.  No  persons  are  admitted  in  boots 
or  great  coats,  except  members  of  the  House  of  Coni 
mons. 


House  of  Commons. 


: 


The  House  of  Commons  was  originally  a chapel 
built  bv  King  Stephen,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen. 
It  wa'^Vebuik  in  1347,  by  Edward  HI.  and  erected  b;j 
that  monarch,  into  a collegiate  church,  under  the  go 
vernenent  of  a dean  and  twelve  secular  priests.  B<in 
surrendered  to  Henry  VI.  be  gave  it  to  the  Common i 
for  their  sittings,  to  which  use  it  is  at  present  applied.! 
The  old  house  was  formed  within  the  chapel,  chiefl; 
by  a floor  raised  above  the  p.avement,  and  an  inn<‘ 
roof,  considerably  below  the  ancient  one.  On  the  unioi  I 
ilie  iiouse  was  enlarged,  l)y  inking  down  the  entire  sid| 
walls,  except  the  buttresses  that  supported  the  origin  I 


ro-jf  7.  and  cruaing  others  beyond,  so  as  lo  give  one  it  p 
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t n each  of  the  recesses  thus  formed,  by  throwing  back. 
I 3an  of  the  walls.  The  present  house  is  still  loo  small, 
I.  out  in  all  other  respects  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  use, 
l iiid  it  is  fined  tip  in  a very  good  style.  A handsome 
^ 'allery  runs  along  the  west  end,  and  the  north  and  south 
Lides  are  supported  by  slender  iron  pillars,  crowned 
X ,vith  gilt  Corinthian  capitals.  The  whole  of  the  house 
f s lined  with  wainscoat,  and  the  benches  of  the  mt-m- 
^lers  have  cushions,  covered  with  green  morocco  leather. 

! The  chapel,  a^  finished  by  Edward  111.  was  of  such 
I'terfect  beauty  of  the  kind,  that  we  must  deeply  lament 
! ts  being  defaced  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  old 
1' louse  was  formed  out  of  it ; and  recently  in  a greater 
Megree,  when  the  walls  were  almost  wholly  taken  down. 
I'At  the  time  when  the  inner  walls  were  unmasked,  by 
I emoving  the  wainscoat  to  make  the  late  alterations,  a 
j reat  part  of  the  ancient  decorations  remained.  The 
^ nterior  of  the  walls  and  roof  of  this  chapel  were  cu- 
ll ionsly  wrought,  and  ornamented  with  a profusion  of 
/tiding  and  paintings.  Jt  appears  to  have  been  divided 
[I  nto  compartments,  of  gothic  shapes,  but  not  inelegant ; 

!.  'ach  having  a border  of  small  gilt  roses,  and  the  re- 
r esses  being  covered  with  paintings.  At  the  east  end, 
:■  ncluding  about  a third  of  the  length  of  the  chapel, 
I which  part  had  many  tokens  of  being  inclosed  for  the 
y Itar)  the,  entire  walls  and  roof  were  covered  with 
tiding  and  paintings,  and  presented,  in  the  mutilated 
; fate  in  which  they  were  seen  during  the  late  altera- 
' 'Ons,  a superb  and  beautiful  remnant  of  the  fine  arts, 
s they  were  patronized  in  the  magnificent  reign  of 
!.dward  III.  The  gilding  was  remarkablv  solid,  and 
1 lighiy  burnished,  and  the  colours  of  the  paintings  vivid  j 
' oih  one  and  the  other  being  as  fresh  as  in  the  year  they 
/ere  executed.  One.of  the  paintings  had  some  merit, 
veil  in  the  composition  ; the  subject  was,  the  adoration 
f the  shepherds,  and  the  Virgin  was  not  devoid  of 
eaiuy  or  dignity.  A multitude  of  arms  were  bla- 
•ined  on  the  south  wall,  with  supporters,  represeniitio- 
nnatural  and  hideous  combinations  of  various  parts  of 
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different  animals,  and  near  them  were  two  or  three  ; 
painted  figures,  in  phantastic  dresses.  There  were, 
however,  in  the  same  quarter,  some  very  graceful 
female  forms ; especially  one,  that  seemed  to  be  the 
l)earcr  of  a chalice.  Two  figures  in  armour  were 
painted  in  the  niches  on  thfe'<  north  wall.  Below  .was 
t|iis  inscription,  “ Mercurc,"  which  occasioned  many 
conjectures  respecting  its  import.  Drawings  of  these 
paintings  were  taken  by  an  artist  during  the  alterations, 
and  have  been  advertised  to  be  published. 

The  west  front  of  this  chapel  is  still  to  be  seen,  and 
has  a fine  gotliie  window.  Between  this  and  the  lobby 
ol  the  house,  ds  a small  vestibule,  in  the  gothic  style, 
but  extremely  beautiful. 

Beneath  ahe  house,  in  passages  or  apartments,  ap- 
propriated to  various  uses,  are  considerable  remains, 
in  gr.eat  perfection,  of  an  under  chapel  of  curious  work- 
manship • gild  an  entire  side  of  a cloister,  the  roof  of 
which  is  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
chapel,  sm.all  court  of  the  palace  is  also  left  entire ; 
and  is,  with  its  buildings^:  part  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
speaker  of  the  Housebf  Commons.  Between  the  house 
and  the  river,  is  at  present  a garden  belonging  to  the 
speaker. 

The  house  may  be  viewed  by  strangers  at  any  time, 
and  access  to  the  gallery  obtained  during  the  sitting, 
either  by  the  introduction  or  order  of  a member,  or  by 
a douceur  of  three  or  four  shillings  to  the  door-keeper. 

On  extraordinary  occasions  it  is  necessary  lor  stran- 
gers to  be  at  tlie  house  as  early  as  ten  and  twelve  o’clock. 
No  ladies  are  admitted  into  the  house  during  its  sittings. 


Under  the  same  roof  with  the  House  of  Commons  is 
a collee-room,  for  the  accommotlatioh  of  the  memlxTS. 
Strangers  may  also  tliue  here,  or  take  other  refresh- 
ment in  an  outer  room  used  as  a kitclxm.  On  a day  of 
a great  debate,  it  will  well  repay  the  carious  stranger 
to  take  bis  dinner  in  this  room,  which  be  may  with  con- 
venience do,  as  persons  iu  the  gallery  of  the  house  :ire 
permitted  (;ifier  tlie  debate  is  eommented)  by  the  cus- 
tom of  tlic  place,  to  rctaiu  their  seats  while  they  take 
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rrpfrPshment,  and  the  way  to  the  coircc-room  will  Ijc 


Adjoining  to  Westminster  Hall  and  the  houses  of 
[•pailiament,  is  a recent  building  of  stone,  plain  but  rc- 
is^iectable,  containing  a variety  of  committee-rooms  and 
coffices  belonging  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has 
rnever  been  completed,  and  we  believe  it  is  in  coniem- 
jplation  to  take  this  down,  as  well  as  the  houses  ihem- 
Isselves,  in  order  to  the  erection  of  an  entire  new  parlia- 
iment-house.  The  money  requisite  for  such  an  undcr- 
t taking  will  however  probably  be  an  obstacle. 

Opposite  to  this  building  stands  the  ordnance-ofTicc, 
u plain  and  simple,  but  handsome  structure. 

I The  Court  of  Chancery 

Is  a court  of  equity,  in  which  cases  of  the  highest 
impdrt  are  tried,  but  from  which  there  is  an  appeal  to 
• he  house  of  lords.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  ap- 
33ointment,  during  the  king’s  pleasure  (whereas  all  the 
iudges  are  for  life)  ranks  first  in  point  of  precedency 
0 every  temporary  lord.  The  present  Lord  Chan- 
: bllor  is  Lord  Eldon,  a nobleman  of  the  greatest  legal 
icnowlcdge  and  integrity,  and  a dignified  and  imprts- 
live  orator.  This  court  is  always  open,  but  the  causes 
tried  in  it,  though  highly  important  to  the  parties,  are 
<cldom  very  interesting  to  strangers, 

During  the  vacations,  the  Lord  Chancellor  sits,  by 
>'»crmission  of  the  Honourable  Society,  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
' fall,  Chancery-lane  ; and,  in  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
Ibsence,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  (Sir  William  Grant) 
it-r  sometimes  on^  of  the  judges,  sits  in  his  place.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  has  likewise  his  own  department, 
ind  hears  causes  in  the  Rolls  chapel,  in  Chancery- 
dane,  but  all  his  decisions  may  be  appealed  against  to 
t.he  Lord  Chancellor. 

’I he  Court  of  King’s  Bench j ■ 

This  is  the  supreme  court  of  common  law  in  the 
■ ingdom,  ?nd  has  cognizance  of  almost  all  planner  of 
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causes,  civil  and  criminal.  Few  capital  causes,  how- 
ever, are  tried  here,  those  for  the  City  of  -London,  and 
Coun;y  of  Middlesex,  being  gensrallv  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  . The  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  consists  of  four  Judges,  Lord  EJleo- 
borough,  Cfiief  Justice  ; and  Judges  Grose,  Lawrance, 
and  Le  Blanc.  The  most  eminent  speakers  at  that 
bar,  arfe  Messrs.  Erskine,  Garrow,  Gibbs,  Adam, 
Dallas,  &c.  During  term  time  the  door  is  ppen,  but 
the  court  is  so  very  small,  that,  in  order  to  get  a place, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  early,  that  is  to  say,  at  ten  o’clock, 
when  the  court  opens.  But,  the  most  interesting  time 
for  a stranger  to  go,  is  in  the  sittings  for  the  trial  of 
causes,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  give  a gratification 
of  a shilling  to  the  door-keepers.  Sittings  are  also  held, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  at  Guildhall,  where 
the  doors  are  always  open. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

The  second  court  in  point  of  rank,  has  a concomi- 
tant  jurisdiction  with  the  King’s  Bench,  in  civil  actions, 
besides  an  exclusive  one  in  some  particular  cases,  re- 
specting real  property,  but  it  has  no  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, The  present  judges  are  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord 
Alvanley ; and  Judges  Heath,  Rook,  and  Chambre. 
No  counsel  plead  in  this  court,  except  serjeants  at  law, 
of  whom  the  most  eminent  at  present  are,  Serjeants 
Cockel,  Shepherd,  and  B(?st.  The  court  is  open  to 
every  person,  but,  in  order  to  be  acepotmodated  with  a 
seat  in  the  gallery,  it  is  necessary  to  gi''c  a shilling  or 
more  to  one  of  the  ushers.  In  tire  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  interesting  causes  are  sometimes  tried,  but  not 
60  frequently  -as  in  the  King’s  Bench. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer, 

Ts  a court  for  the  trial  of  revenue  causes,  but  in 
which  actions  of’delu,'  and  other  quehions  between  man 
and ‘Wan,  are  also  tried.  *Ii  is  likewise  a court  of 
tquiry.  The  Lord  Chrtf  Baron  is  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
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onald  ; the  other  Barons  Hoihani,  Thomion,  and 
'-Traham.  The  principal  pleaders  are  Messrs.  Pliimer 
, lid  Gibbs. 

Both  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
rnd  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  hold  sittings  in  Wesimin- 
•tcr  Hall  and  Guildhall,  the  same  as  the  Chief  justice 
ilif  the  King’s  Bench. 

Old  Bailey, 

As  we  are  here  speaking  of  courts  of  law,  it  may  be 
nroper  to  mention  the  Old  Bailey,  where  sessions  are 
iceld  six  times  in  the  year,  fur  the  trial  of  capital  and 
mher  olTences.  They  are  tried  before  the  lord-mayor, 
lodges,  recorder,  &c.  and  are  frequently  very  iiir 
j cresting,  A stranger  will  at  any  time  got  admission 
X'U  paying  a shilling  to  the  door-keepers,  unless  in  very 
■nporiant  trials,  when  they  sometimes  demand  halfa  gui- 
uca,  or  even  a guinea.  The  principal  counsel  here  are 
i'VIessrs.  Const,  Knapp,  Gurney,  Knowles,  Alley,  and 
lAaine. 

There  are  also  held  sessions  of  the  peace  at  Guild- 
)iall,forihocity  of  London  ; at  Clerkenwell,for  Middle- 
sex ; and  at  the  Guildhall  of  Westminster,  for  Wesimin- 
Rter;  for  ih.e  tii.al  of  petty  oU'ences,  which,  however, 
Jire  sometimes  hitcresting,  and  where  there  is  always 
f'ree  admission.  For  an  enumeration  of  all  the  courts, 
supreme  and  inferior,  see  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
work. 

TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

The  Tower  of  London  was  anciently  a palace,  in- 
Ihabited  by  various  sovereigns  of  England,  till  the  reign 
!of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Fiiz- Stephen  says,  it  was  cri- 
/ginally  built  by  Julius  CcXsar.  That  monk  filled  his 
'writings  with  romantic  tales j nor  is  there  any  proof  ol 
'the  truth  of  this  story. 

Wdliam  the  Conqueror  erected  a fortress  on  part  of 
the  present  scite  of  the  Tower,  lo  overawe  the  inhabi- 
Unis  of  London,  on  his  gtiining  possession  of  the  city  j 
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and  we  may  date  the  origin  of  the-:  Tower  from  thl4 
transaction.  About  twelve  years  after,  in  1078,  the 
conqueror  erected  a larger  building  than  the  first,  either 
on  the  scite  of  the  first  fortress,  or  near  it.  This  build- 
ing, repaired  or  rebuilt,  by  succeeding  princes,  is  that 
which  is  now  called  the  White  Tower. 

In  1P92,  William  Rufus  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
castle  on  the  north  side  of  the  White  Tower,  between 
that  and  the  river,  which  was  finished  by  his  successor 
Henry  I. 

During  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  in  tigo,  the  chan-- 
cellor,  Lpngchamp  bisliop  of  Ely,  erected  a fortified 
wall  of  stone  round  the  Tower,  with  a deep  ditch  on 
the  outside. 

In  I 240,  Henry  III.  added  a stone-gate  and  bulwark, 
with  other  buildings,  to  the  west  entrance.  He  repaired 
and  whitened  the  large  square  tower  built  bv  the  Con- 
queror; on  which  occasion  it  probably  first  toik  the 
name  of  the  White  Tower.  He  also  extended  the  for- 
tress by  a mud  wall,  on  the  west  part  of  Tower-hill. 

The  encrcaclimcnt  made  by  the  mud  wall  of  Henry 
III.  was  surrounded  by  a brick  wall  by  Edward  IV. 
within  which  that  monarch  built  the  lion’s  tower. 

By  the  command  of  Charles  II.  in  1663,  the  ditch 
was  completely  cleansed,  the  wharfing  re-built  with 
brick  and  stone,  and  sluices  erected  for  admitting  and 
retaining  the  water  of  the  river,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. 

The  church  of  S/.  Peter  ad  vincula,  within  the 
Tower,  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  III.  and  was,  for 
many  years,  frequented  by  the  kings  of  England  for 
their  devotion.  It  appears  from  records,  that  it  was 
adorned  with  shrines  and  images. 

Of  the  other  principal  buildings  within  the  walls  of 
the  Tow'cr,  the  giand  store-house  was  begun  by  James 
IJ.  and  finished  by  King  W'iliiam  ; and  the  small  ar- 
mory was  entirely  built  by  William. 

Ill  the  present  reign  the  ditch  has  been  carefully 
cleansed,  and  the  brick  and  .stone  work,  repaired.  It 
is,  however,  a place  of  no  strength. 
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.The  right  of  the  city  to  Tower-hill,  was  long  dis- 
fputed  by  the  crown.  Jn  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  some 
kking’s  officers  having  erected  a gallows  and  a scaffold 
i for  execution,  the  citizens  remonstrated,  and  the  king 
illisavowed  the  act  by  a proclamation  ; since  which  time 
nil  persons  e.xecuted  on  Tower-hill,  for  high  treason, 
lire  delivered  up  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  who  preside 
nver  the  execution  there,  as  in  all  other  places  within 
Ihcir  jurisdiction. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  situated  on  the  north  bank 
i;f  the  Thames,  at  the  extremity  of  the  city.  Its  extent 
within  the  wall  is  twelve  acres  and  five  roods.  The 
:xterior  circuit  of  the  ditch  which  entirely  surrounds  it, 

S5  3156  feet.  The  ditch,  on  the  side  of  Tower-hill,  is 
tro.id  and  deep;  on  the  side  next  to  the  river  it  is 
;;  arrower.  A broad  and  handsome  vvharf  runs  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  parallel  with  the  Tower,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  ditch.  On  the  wharf  is  a 
ii'latform,  mounted  with  sixty-one  pieces  of  cannon, 
line-pounders.  These  are  fired  on  state hplydays ; and, 
n time  of  war,  on  all  victories  gained  by  the  nation. 
Lt  each  end  of  the  wharf  is  a wooden  gate,  which  di- 
iides  it  from  the  streets,  and  is  open  only  during  the  day. 

I From  the  wharf  into  the  Tower,  is  an  entrance  by  a , 
I rraw-bridge.  Near  this  is  a cut,  connecting  the  river- 
, t'ith  the  ditch,  having  a water-gate,  called  Traitor’s 
Irate,  state  prisoners  being  formerly  conveyed  by  this 
.assage  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  for  trial.  Over 
, 'raitor’s  Gate  is  a building  containing  the  water-works 
' tat  supply  the  fortress  with  water. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Tower  are  several  streets, 

I ’id  a variety  of  buildings-'.  The  principal  buildings 
•e  the  church,  the  w.hite  tower,  the  ordnance-office, 
ri  \e  mint,  the  record-office,  the  jewel-office,  the  horse- 
^ mory,  the  grand  store-house,  the  new  or  small  ar- 
ory,  houses  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  Tower, 


■*  In  the  snliling-housc,  the  Royal  Humane  Society  have 
■ ovided  a drag-net,  &c.  in  case  of  accidents  on  the  river. 
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barracks  for  the  garrison,  and  two  suttling-houses,  j 
commonly  used  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  1 

The  white  tower  is  a large  square  building,  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  fortress.  On  the  top  are  four 
Avatch- towers,  one  of  which,  at  present,  is  used  as  ari 
observatory.  Neither  the  sides ’of  this  building,  nor 
the  small  towers,  are  uniform.  The  walls  are  not  co- 
vered with  plaister,  but  white-washed,  as  will  be  sup- 
posed  from  its  name. 

It  consists  within  of  three  lofty  stories,  beneath  which 
are  large  commodious  vaults,  used  to  keep  salt-petre 
in.  In  the  first  story  are  two  grand  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  a small  armory  for  the  sea-service,  and  con-  1 
tains  various  sorts  of  arms,  curiously  laid  up,  which  | 
Avould  serve  upwards  of  10,000  seamen.  In  the  other  j 
rooms,  in  closets  and  presses,  are  abundance  of  war- 
like tools,  and  instruments  of  death.  In  the  upper 
stories  are  arms  and  armorers  tools ; such  as  chevaux-  | 
dc-frize,  pick-axes,  spades,  matches,  sheep-skins,  tan-  j 
ned  hides,  &c.  ' 

In  a little  room,  called  Julius  Caesar's  chapel,  are 
kept  records  concerning  the  usages  and  privileges  of 
the  place.  The  models  of  all  new-inyented  engines  , 
of  destruction,  which  have  been  presented  to  govern-  ; 
ment,  are  preserved  in  this  tower.  On  dip  top  is  a ‘ 
large  cistern,  filled  from  the  Thames  by  a water-en- 
gine, which  supplies  the  garrison  with  water  in  times 
of  need  ; it  is  seven  feet  deep,  nine  broad,  and  sixty  in  ; 
length,  ; 

The  Mint  includes  one-third  part  of  the  Tow’cr,  ■ 
having  houses  for  all  the  officers  employed  in  the 
coinage. 

The  Grand  Store-house,  which  stands  north  of  the 
White  Tower,  is  a plain  building  of  brick  and  stone, 
345  feet  long,  and  Co  feet  broad. 

‘'I'he  Jewel-office  is  a little  to  the  oast  of  the  Grand 
Store-house  j u is  a dark  and  strong  stone  room. 

The  Horse- armory  is  a brick  building,  eastward  of 
the  White  Tower. 
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The  . record  - office  is  opposite  to  the  platform.  Jt 
las  a carved  stone  door-case.  The  rolls  from  the  time 
•if  King  John,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
LI.  are  kept  here  in  fifiy-si.x  wainscot  presses.  They 
ontain  the  ancient  tenures  of  land  in  F.ngland,  the  ori- 
inal  laws 'and  statutes,  the  right  of  England  to  the 
dominion  of  (he  British  seas,  the  forms  of  submission  of 
hhe  Scottish  kings,  and  a variety  of 'Other  records,  &c. 
Parallel  to  the  wharf,  within  the  walls,  is  a platform 
ailed  the  ladies  line.  It  is  a very  fine  walk,  and  is 
;ften  crowded  with  well-dressed  people  in  summer. 

There  are  a number  of  batteries  on  the  walls ; but 
Ihey  do  not  deserve  particular  notice. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Tower  is  on  the  west, 

: nd  is  wide  enough  to  admit  a carriage.  It  consists  of 
vwo  gates  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch ; a stone  bridge 
uilt  over  the  ditch,  and  a gate  within  the  ditch.  The 
:;ates  are  opened  in  the  morning  with  the  following  ce- 
emony  ; the  yeoman  porter,  with  a serjeant  and  six. 
rnpn,  goes  to  the  governor’s  house  for  the  keys  j hav- 
ng  received  them,  he  proceeds  to  the  innermost  gate, 
iHtid  passing  that,  it  is  again  shut.  He  then  opens  the 
three  outermost  gates,  at  e.ach  of  which  the  guards  rest 
iheir  firelocks  while  the  keys  pass  and  re-pass.  On  his 
leturn  to  the, innermost  gate,  he  calls  to  the  wardens  on 
i uty,  to  take  in  King  George’s  keys ; when  they  open 
he  gate,  and  the  keys  are  placed  in  the  warder’s  hall. 
■At  night  the  same  formality  is  used  in  shutting  the 
;ates : and  as  the  yeoman-porter  with  his  guard,  is 
ciurning  with  the  keys  to  the  governor’s  house,  the 
tnain  guard,  with  their  officers,  arc  under  arms,  who 
hallenge  him  with,  IVho  comes  there  ? he  answers, 
"he  keys,  and  the  challenger  replies.  Passkeys.  The 
;uards,  l)y  order,  rest  their  firelocks  ; and  the  yeoman 
•orter  says,  God  save  King  George;  the  soldiers  all 
inswering,  Amen.  He  then  goes  on  to  the  governor’s 
iouse,  and  there  leaves  the  keys. 

■ After  the  keys  are  deposited  with  the  governor,  no 
oerson  can  enter  or  leave  the  Tower,  without  the 
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waich-word  for  the  night.  If  any  person  obtains  per-  ■ 
mission  to  pass,  the  yeoman-porter  attends,  and  the  | 
same  ceremony  is  repeated.  | 

The  Tower  is  governed  by  the  Constable  of  the  « 
Tower,  who,  at  Coronations  and  other  state  ceremonies, 
has  the  custody  of  the  crown  and  other  regalia.  Under 
him  is  a lieutenant,  deputy-lieutenant,  commonly  called 
governor,  tower-major,  gentleman  porter, yeoman-por- 
ter, gentleman-gaoler,  four  quarter- gunners,  and  forty 
■warders.  The  warders’  uniform  is  the  same  as  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guards;  their  coats  having  large  sleeves  and 
flowing  skirts,  made  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  laced  round 
the  edges  and  seams  with  several  row's  of  gold  lace,  and 
a broad  laced  girdle  round  their  waists.  On  their  backs 
and  breasts  is  the  king’s  silver  badge,  representing  the 
thistle  and  rose,  on  which  are  the  letters  G.  R.  Their 
caps  are  round,  flat  at  top,  and  lied  about  with  bands 
of  party-coloured  ribbands. 

The  tower  is  garrisoned  by  the  guards,  and  a party 
of  his  majesty's  Third  Regiment. 

The  Tower  is  used  as  a state  prison,  and  in  general 
the  prisoners  are  confined  in  the  warders’  houses,  but 
by  application  to  the  privy  council,  they-are  usually 
permitted  to  walk  on  the  inner  platform,  during  part  , 
df  the  day,  in  company  of  a warder.  The  whole  has  [• 
recently  undergone  a thorough  repair,  and  is  open  as  a 
public  promenade  only  on  Sundays.  I 


CuriosHies  of  the  Towei\  with  the  Prices  of  seeing 

them. 


The  Lions,  and  other  Wild  Beasts^  Sic. 

These  are  kept  in  a yard  on  the  right  iiand,  at  the 
w esi  entrance.  A figure  of  a lion  is  over  the  door,  and 
there  is  a bell  at  the  side  to  call  the  keeper.  The  vi- 
si  tor  pays  one  shilling  here,  for  which  the  keeper 
shews  him  all  the  wild  beasts,  &c.  explaining  their  se- 
veral histories.  Tiie  principal  of  these  at  present  iq 
the  Tower,  are  : 
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1.  iV/m  Famii/  Howe,  a beautiful  lioiless,  whelped 
II :i  the  Tower  on  the  ist  of  June,  1794,  and  so  named 
. n account  of  Lord  Howe’s  victory  gained  on  that  day, 

2.  Young  Hector  and  Miss  Jeimy^  a lion  and  lioness  j 
rrom  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  three  years  old,  of  the  same 
ittter,  presented  to  his  majesty  by  Lord  Broome  (son 
tf  the  Marquis  Cornwallis')  on  the  6ih  of  March,  1800, 
These  are  extremely  fine  animals. 

3.  Miss  M(iria,  a beautiful  leopardess  from  the 
toast  of  Malabar,  given  by  Sir  Charles  Mallet; 

4.  Traveller,  a panther  from  Algiers; 

5.  Miss  Peggy,  a black  leopardess  from  the  coast 
ff  Malabar,  given  by  John  Hutchinson,  Esq.  on  the 
:5th  of  January,  1799.  This  animal  is  a great  curio- 
ity  : although  her  skin  is  black,  it  is  varied  with  spots 
ft  a deeper  black,  and  her  form  is  the  most  delicate 
nat  can  be  imagined. 

6.  Harry,  one  of  the  finest  tygers  ever  seen,  from 
Icngal  ; given  by  Mr.  Nepean  in  1791.  This  noble 
limal  is  very  tame,  and  is  fond  of  a little  dog  which 

I ten  plays  with  it  in  the  den. 

7.  An  A}it  Bear,  from  Canada;  This  is  a curious 
ceast,  and  is  extremely  gentle. 

8.  A Spotted,  or  Laughing  Hye?ia,  frorn  the  Cape  j 
rresented  by  David  Scott,  Esq. 

Aliss  Nancy,  a leopard,  remarkably  tame  j given 
Sir  Charles  Mallet. 

to.  Miss  Charlotte,  a fierce  lioness,  from  Algiers, 

: "Ought  over  with  the  panther  mentioned  as  above. 

11.  J/m  liclseu^  sister  to  Charlotte  5 very  tame. 

12.  A IPotf,  from  New  Spain;  a present  from  Lord 
..  "Vincenr  in  October,  1799. 

13.  Two  liacoonsi, 

14.  1 hr ee  Boy al  Hunting  Tygers,  These  are  said 
' ■ have  belonged  to  a pack  of  the  same  kind,  of  Tippoo 
:-iib’s,  with  which  he  hunted  beasts  of  prey.  They  are 
small  kind  of  tyger,  and  are  extremelv  curious. 
There  were  formerly  a number  of  monkies  kept  in 

.c  yard  ; but  lately  they  liave  been  removed  from  this 
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place  by  his  majesty’s  orders,  one  of  the  largest  of^ 
them  having  torn  a boy’s  leg  in  a dangerous  manner. 

The  care  taken  by  the  keepers,  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  visitors,  is  very  great  j and  the  wholesome,  , 
cleanly  condition  of  the  dens,  deserves  praise.  The 
dens  are  very  commodious.  They  are  about  twelve.: 
feet  in  their  whole  height,  being  divided  into  an  j 
upper  and  lower  apartment,  in  the  former  they  live^j 
in  the  day,  and  are  shewn,  and  in  the  latter  sleepi^ 
at  night.  Iron  gratings  inclose  the  front  of  thcj 
dens,  most  of  which  have  been  recently  rebuili,^| 
with  every  precaution  to  prevent  accidents.  j 

These  animals  are  in  general  very  healthy.  It  j 
is  remarkable  that  those  wTo  have  been  whelpedj] 
in  the  Tower  are  more  fierce  than  such  as  are  taken 
wild  : strangers  should  be  cautious  not  to  approach 
too  near  the  dens,  and  avoid  every  attempt  to  play 
with  them. 


Spanish  Armory. 

Here  the  visitor  is  shewn  the  trophies  of  the  fa- 
nious  victory  of  Queen  Elizabeth  over  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Among  these  the  most  remaikable  arc 
the  thimib-screws,  intended  to  be  used  to  extort  con- 
fession from  the  English  where  their  money  was  hid- 
den. In  the  same  room  are  other  curiosities ; among 
which  is  the  axe  with  which  the  unfortunate  Anne 
Bullen  was  beheaded,  to  gratify  the  capricious  pas-i 
sions  of  her  husband,  Henry  VIII.  A representa- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  armour,  standing  by  a 
cream-coloured  horse,  attended  by  h.er  page,  is  al-- 
so  shewn  in  this  room.  Her  majesty  is  dressed  in! 
the  armour  site  wore  at  the  time  she  addressed  her 
brave  army,  in  i j88,  with  a white  silk  petticoat, 
ornamented  with  pearls,  spangles,  &c. 


Small  A',  tnory. 

^'liis  is  one  of  the  finest  rootns  of  it.s  kind  in  Eu- 
roj  e.  It  is  345  feet  in  length,  and  in  general  it 
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.cohtains  complete  stands  of  arms  for  no  less  than 
.-200,000  men.  They  are  disposed  in  a variety  of 
,!  figures,  in  a.  very  elegant  manner.  A piece  of  ord- 
inance from  Egypt  has  been  lately  added,  sixteea 
ffect  long,  and. seven  inches  and  a half  bore. 

Other  curiosities  are  shewn  in  this  room  ; among 
kwiiicli  are  afms  taken  at  various  periods  from  re- 
pbels  ; the  HTghland  broad-sword  deserves  particu- 
I ar  noflee.  In  many  respects  this  room  may  be 
l::onsidered  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 


I'i  Part  of  this  is  kept  on  the  ground-floor,  under 
^:he  small  armory.  The  room  is  38b  feet  long,  fifty 
^:eet  wide,  and  twenty-four  in  height.  The  artil- 
tl'Iccry  is  ranged  on  each  side  a passage,  sixteen  feet 
breadth,  being  left  in  the  centre.  In  this  room 
■:re  twenty  pillars  that  support  the  small  armory 
■ibove,  which  are  hung  round  with  implements  of 
•ft.  ar,  and  trophies  taken  from  the  enemy. 

W There  are  many  peculiarly  fine  pieces  of  cannon 
be  seen  here  : one  (of  brass)  is  said  to  have  cost 
iW:oa/.  in  ornamenting.  It  wasrriade  for  Prince  Hen- 
ciAv,  eldest  son  of  Jamei  I.  Others  are  extremely 
;i»uriousfor  their  antiquity.  Among  them  is  one 
the  first  invented  cannon.  It  is  formed  of  bars 
iron,  hammered  together,  and  bound  with  iron 
-waops.  It  has  no  carriage,  but  was  moved  by  six 
jj«  ngs,  conveniently  placed  for  that  purpose.  A 
tivlB'insiderable  part  of  the  artillery  is  lately  removed 
Woolwich,  and  the  remaining  part  will  also 


This  is  a noble  room,  crowded  with  curiosities 
at  will  highly  gratify  the  visitor.  The  armour 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  son  of 
I'iward  III.  is  seven  feet  in  height.  The  sword 
d Unce  is  of  a proportionable  height.  A com- 


Royal  Train  of  Arltllery. 


-obably  soon  follow. 


Horse  Armory. 


no 
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plete  suit  of  armour,  rough  from  the  hammer, 
Tuaiie  for  Henry  VIII.  when  eighteen  years  old  is 
six  feet  higli. 

The  kings  of  England,  on  horseback,  are  shewn 
in  the  following  order  : 

1.  George  IJ.  on  a white  liorse,  with  a sword  in 
his  hand.  His  armour  is  richly  gilt;  the  horse  Jus 
a Turkish  bridle  gilt,  with  globes,  crescents,  and 
stars  : velvet  furniture  laced  with  gold,  gold  fringe, 
and  gold  trappings. 

2.  George  1.  in  a complete  suit  of  armour,  on  a 
white  horse,  with  a truncheon  in  his  hand.  The 
horse  has  a Turkey  bridle,  gilt,  with  a globe,  cre- 
scent, and  star;  the  furnitme  is  of  velvet,  laced 
with  gold,  with  gold  trappings. 

3.  H’illiain  in.  on  a sorrel  lurse,  with  a flaming 
sword  in  his  right  hand.  The  horse’s  furniture  is 
green  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver.  His  suit  of 
armour  was  worn  by  Edward  ti)c  Black  Prince,  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Cressy. 

4..  Charles  II . a truncheon  in  his  hand,  and 
his  horse  is  decorated  with  crimson  velvet,  laced 
with  gold.  His  armour  was  worn  by  the  champion 
of  England,  at  the  coronation  of  George  II. 

5.  Charles  I.  His  suit  of  armour  was  a present  to 
liim  from  the  city  of  London,  when  he  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  is  curiously  wrought  and  gilt. 

6,  James  /.  oj  Englaucl,  and  El.  oj  Sco/hindf  has 
a truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  armour  i.s 
figured. 

• 7.  -Edward  F*f.  in  his  right  hand  bears  ;t  trun- 
crhfcon.  He  has  a very  cm  ions  .sviit  of  steel  armour", 
on  which,  in  different  coin;  artments,  are  depicted 
a variety  of  Scripture  histories,  alluding  to  battles 
and  other  memorable  facts. 

8.  Ileuri/  I'lII.  is  in  his  own  armour  of  polished 


1 


steel,  with  the  foliages  gilt,  or  inlaid  with  gold 


and  has  a sword  in  his  right  hand. 
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■9.  llcnri/  /'//.  A sword  in  liis  luind  ; In'!  armour 
■ Ls  ot  curious  workm:inslii|),  and  washed  witli  bilver. 

10.  Edward r.  In  his  right  hand  iioldi  a lauce  ; 
ihis  armour  is  finely  decorated.  The  crown  is  hung 
vover  liis  head,  because  lie  w as  proclaimed  king,  but 
mever  crowned. 

11.  Edwaid  //  . Has  a sword  in  his  right  hand, 
and  lii.s  armour  is  studded. 

1 2.  Henry  I J.  Crowned  king  of  h' ranee  at  Parb. 

13.  Henry  f . '1  lie  cont|ucror  of  France  : the 

-'ompanion,  in  his  early  days,  of  the  celebrated  Sir 

Ilohn  I'alstalf. 

14.  Henry  IT.  Son  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

13.  KduardJH.  In  a suit  ot  plain  bright  armour, 
ivith  a venerable  grey  beard.  On  his  sword  are 
' Wo  crowns,  alluding  to  his  being  crowned  king  of 
•ranee  and  England. 

16.  Eduard  /.  Has  a battle-axe  in  his  hand.  His 
irmour  is  gilt,  and  even  his  shoes  are  of  mail. 

17.  IVilliain  the  Caiujuervr.  His  armour  is  quite 
I'lain. 

I' or  the  Spanish  jirmory.  Small  Armory,  Train 
//  Artillery,  and  Horse  Arm  ny,  the  price  is  one 
I'lilling  only . 

The  Shell-work. 

Within  the  bloody  tower,  on  the  right-hand  side, 
li  an  exhibitionof  shell-work,  of  about  thirty  years 
itanding.  1 hese  specimens  of  the  lady’s  ingenuity 

ho  shews  them,  cannot  fail  to  please.  The  ad- 
nission  is  sixpence.  1 he  model  of  the  Pagoda  at 
-ew  is  particularly  curious. 

Jewel- office. 

T his  is  shewn  for  one  shilling  each  person  in  com- 
sany ; a single  person  pays  one  shining  and  sixpemc. 
>;s  curiosities  are  : 

I.  1 he  imperial  ermen  with  which  the  kint^s  of 
( ngland  are  crowned.  1 1 is  of  gold,  cm-iched  \\  ith 
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diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  pearls;  \ 
within  is  a cap  of  purple  velvet,  lined- with  wdiite  i 
taflety,  and  turned  up  with  three  row, s of  ermine. 

2.  L he.  golden  globe.  This  is  put  into  the  king’s 
right  hand  before  he  is  crowned  ; and  whenjte  is 
crowned,  he  bears  it  in  his  left  hand,  haying  the 
sceptre  in  his  right,  upon  his  return  mto  West- 
minster Hall.  It  is  about  six  inches. i.n  diajue ter;- 
edged  with  p^arl,  apd  ornamented  with  precious 
stones!  On  the  top  is  an  amethyst,  of  a violet 
colour,  in  height  an.  inch  and  a half,  set  uppn  a 
cross  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  diamonds, 
pearls,  &c...  The  whole  ball  and  pup  is  eleven 
inches  high. 

3.  7V/e  .tcep^re,  and  its  cross,  upon  a' large 

amethyst,  decorated  with  table  diamonds.  The 
sceptre  has  a plain  handle,  but  the  pummel  is  sur-  ! 
rounded  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds. 
Each  of  the  leaves  of  the  Jlei.r-de-lLs,  rising  front 
the  top,  of  which  there  are  six,  is  enriched  with 
precious  stones;  and  from  them  issues  a ball  w’hich  . 
ts  made  of  part  of  the  amethyst.  The  cross  is  co-  ; 
vered  with  precious  stones.  ! 

4.  The  sceptre,  with  the  dove,  the  emblem  of  j ,j 

peace,  resting  on  a srnall  Jerusaleni  cross,  which  | ,, 
is  decorated  with  jewels  and  table-diamonds,,  of  ^ 
great  value.  I i 

5.  Si.  Eduara’s  SUtff.  It  is  four  feet  seven  inches  ‘ 

and  a half  long,  and  three  inches  and  three  quar-  i‘ 
ters  round,-  made  of  beaten  gold,  It  is  borne  be- 
fore  the  kii>g'  in  the  coronation  procession.  i 

6.  The  gold  sail- sdl&r  Of  slate.  In  make  it  resent- 

bles  the  square  White  Tower,  and  is  of  excellent 
workmanship.  At  the  cpronation  it  is  placed  on  s, 
the  king’s  table.  . - 

■7.  The  Suiiord  of  mercy.  It  has  no  point ; the 
Made  is  about  two  inches  broad,  and- thirty-two  ^ 
iiichea  long.  ■ At  the  corpnaticn  it  js  carried  befpie  ; 

■ ■■  - ■ ij 
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the  kin;j,  between  the  two  swords  of  justice,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal. 

8.  A ^ram! silver Jhtif,  Ao\xhW  gilt,  and  elegant!  v 
wrought.  This  is  used  tor  christenings  of  the  royal 
issue. 

9.  A large  silver  font,  a present  from  the  town 
of  Plymouth  to  Charles  II.  It  is  curiously  wrought, 

tbut  not  equal  to  the  other.  ° 

10.  The  crotrfi  oj  state ; his  majesty  wears  it  in 
parliament.  It  has  a pearl,  the  finest  ever  seen;  a 
ruby  ot  inestimable  value;  and  an  enwerald  seven 
inches  round. 

^ 1 1 . The  crown  which  is  placed  before  the  Prince  of 
h>f  ales  III  parlunnenty  to  shew  that  he  is  not  yet  come 
■•ro  It. 

When  the  king  goes  to  the  parliament-house,  the 
ceej^r  ot  the  jewel-office,  attended  by  warders  of 
\\tTowei\  privately  carry,  in  a hackney-coach,  the 
wo  last-inentioned  crowns  to  Whitehall,  where 
iropei  officers  are  appointed  to  receive  them;  who, 
i'vith  some  yeomen  of  the  guard,  carry  them  to  the 
' 00ms  where  his  majesty  and  the  prince  robe  them- 
•elves.  When  they  are  disrobed,  the  crowns  arc 
onveyed  back  to  the  Tou-er  by  the  persons  who 
trought  them.— The  king  in  his  crown  and  robes, 
inti  the  princes,  and  all  the  peers,  in  their  robes 
may  be  seen  by  any  well-dressed  person,  on  appli’. 

^ ation  to  the  keepers  of  the  house  of  lords,  on  any 
B:ay  on  which  his  majesty  attends  that  house  on 
ub he  business.  The  royal  procession  to  and  from 
h.c  house  to  St.  James’s  palace,  is  also  deserving 
r the  notice  ot  the  curious  stransjer.  ° 

1 2.  iliieai  Marfs  crown,  globe,  and  sceptre  • and 

ith  Wn™  Wnibnu  '’■■“‘“‘“''S 


with  a golden  dove  ena 
leiled  with  white,  perched  on  the  top,  the  canii- 

i Janies  i'l  " ‘ ‘ 
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14.  The  gol(ie7i  spurs,  and  the  bracelets  for  the 
rrrists ; they  are  vei-y  ancient,  but  worn  at  the  co. 
ronation. 

15.  The  golden  eagle,  which  contains  tJie  holy  oil 
for  anointing  the  kings  and  queens  of  England. 
The  head  screws  off,  in  the  middle  of  the  neck, 
which  is  made  hollow  to  hold  the  oil;  and  when  ^ 
the  bishop  anoints  the  king  and  queen,  he  pours  it 
from  the  bird’s  beak  into  a spoon.  The  eagle  and 
pedestal  on  which  it  stands  are  about  nine  inches 
high,  and  the  expansion  of  the  wings  is  nearly  se- 
ven inches;  the  weight  of  the  w’hole  is  about  ten  i 
ounces;  and  is  curiously  engraven. 

16.  The  golden  spoon,  into  which  the  bishop  pours  ' 
the  oil.  These  two  pieces, are  very  ancient. 

In  this  office  are  all  the  crown  jewels,  worn  by  | 
the  princes  and  princesses  at  coronations;  and 
abundance  of  curious  old  plate. — Independently  of , 
several  of  the  jewels  which  are  inestimable,  ther 
value  of  the  precious  stones,  and  plate,  contained  ; 
in  this  office,  is  not  less  than  tw'o  millions  sterling. 

The  Mvit. 

Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  see  any  part  of  the 
Mmt.  The  manner  of  stamping  is  performed  by' 
an  engine,  worked  by  a spindle  like  a printing-*  p 
pi'ess.  To  the  point  of  this  spindle  is  fixed,  by  a,. 
screw,  the  head  of  the  dye  ; and,  in  a cup  beneath,. 
which  receives  it,  is  placed  the  reverse,  ^hei  - 
piece  of  metal  being  cut  round  to, the  size  (and,  if; 
gold,  exactly  weighed)  is  placed  between  the  cupt  - 
and  the  ymint  of  the  spindle,  and  by  one  jerk  thc|  . 
stamp  is  complete.  Tiie  manner  of  stamping  gold  J , 
silver,  and  half-pence,  is  exactly  the  .same.  Thdl 
silver  and  gold,  thus  stamped,  are  afterwards  mill4t. 
ed  round  the  edges,  which  is  done  privately.  lli 

The  Chapel.  . 11' 

The  Chapel,  situated  at  the  North  end  of  th® 
parade,  Is  a small  low  building ; it  contains  a fewM 
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.ncient  monuments.  Neaj'  tlie  gallery  stairs,  two 
labaster  figures  are  elevated  on  a tomb;  on  the  in- 
cription  around,  in  the  old  characters,  the  name  of 
Ihohnonddey  is  visible  ; here  were  interred  the  ce- 
cebrated  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Lovat,  and  Balma- 
iino.  Near  the  altar  are  monuments  of  Sir  Michael 
Blount,  who  died  in  1592,  Samuel  and  Mary  Pay- 
eer,  1646,  and  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  Knight,  1630  ; 
with  some  account  of  their  marriages  and  issue. 
i')n  a flat  stone  is  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Tal- 
) ot  Edwards,  who  was  keeper  of  the  Regalia  when 
Blood  stole  the  Crown,  and  who  it  is  said  knocked 
I im  down  in  the  attempt.  He  died  in  1674,  aged 
:o.  The  chapel  otherwise  forms  no  object  of  at- 
rraction ; it  may  be  seen  by  applying  to  the  pew'- 
[pener,  at  any  time,  for  a small  fee. 

SAVOY  PALACE. — 111  the  Stl'ClIld. 

This  place  belongs  to  the  crown.  The  scite  of 
Hie  Saivy  was  granted  by  Henry  VII.  to  Peter  Earl 
it'Savoi/,  uncle  to  Eleanor  his  queen,  who  erected 
house  on  it,  since  which  time  this  place  has  borne 
fs  present  name,  although  appropriated  to  various 
I ses.  The  ruins  that  are  at  present  on  this  spot, 
ire  part  of  an  hospital,  founded  by  Henry  VII. 
"he  walls  are  almost  entire.  The  situation  of  the 
avoy  is  fine,  being  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
:nd  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Within  this  pre- 
:inct  are  about  fifty  houses,  one  church,  (repaired 
n 1801)  one  German  chapel,  one  German  school, 
me  military  prison,  one  suttling-house.  The  mi- 
•tary  consists  of  one  serjeant,  two  corporals,  and 
ghteen  privates,  who  are  relieved  every  twenty- 
'Hir  hours;  five  sentinels  are  on  guard  by  day,  and 
X by  night;  the  prison  confines  deserters  only. — 
he  resident  officers  are  one  captain  provost,  one 
irgeon,  one  inspecting  serjeant,  one  turnkey.  It 
but  justice  to  say,  that  every  department  is  con- 
-ictcd  with  the  utinost  propriety,  cleanliness,  and 
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humanity,  and  whatever  abuses  may  have  formerly 
existed,  are  now  totally  done  away.  The  church 
is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  has  monuments 
bearing  so  early  a date  as  1522,  15S2,  &c.  It  had 
formerly  barracks,  but  they  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Tlie  bed-rooms  of  the  prisoners  are  particularly' 
clean,  and  the  bedding  completely  changed  every 
month.  Strangers  may  view  the  prison,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  inspecting  Serjeant,  Mr.  Keys ; and 
the  chapel  may  be  seen  by  applying  to  the  clerk, 
or  Mr.  Jennings,  master  of  the  suttling-house, 

THE  THREE  BRIDGES. 

In  connection  with  the  Thames,  may  be  noticed 
the  three  magnificent  stone  bridges,  of  which  views 
arc  inserted  in  the  work. 

Wesiminsler-hridge  was  first  built  between  the 
years  1738  and  1750,  and  cost  389,500/.  It  is 
1x23  feet  long,  and  44  feet  wide  ; containing  14 
piers,  and  13  large,  and  two  small  semi-circular 
arches  ; and  has  on  its  top  28  semi-octangular  tow- 
ers, 1 2 of  which  are  covered  with  half  domes.  The  ' 
two  middle  piers  contain  each  3000  solid  feet,  or  f 
?oo  tons  of  Portland-stone.  The  middle  arch  is  ' 
76  feet  wide  ; the  two  nect  72  feet,  and  the  last  25  [ 
feet.  The  free  water-way  between  the  piers  is 
870  feet.  This  bridge  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
bcHiiclful  in  the  world.  Every  part  is  fully  and 
properly  supported,  and  there  is  no  false  bearing, 
or  false  joint,  throughout  the  whole  structure. 

Blad’rJ'riars- bridge  was  finished  in  the  year  1769, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  lightness  of  its  structure. 
It  has  eight  piers  aiwd  nine  elliptical  arches.  The 
centre  arch  is  100 feet  wide;  those  on  each  side  93, 
the  third  80,  and  the  fourth  70.  The  length  is 
1100  feet,  and  the  breadth  42  feet, 

L()>idoii-bridgc  oi  great  antiquity,  and  was  for 
many  ages  encumbered  with  houses  built  on  each 
side.  It  was  improved,  and  put  into  its  present 
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condition,  in  1756,  but  it  is  at  this  time  considered 
'S  a building  so  unfit  for  its  situation,  that  it  is  in* 
'.ended  to  take  it  down  ; and,  among  otlier  plans, 
n iron  bridge,  of  one  immense  arch,  has  been  pro- 
posed in  its  stead  ; and  approved  of  by  the  Com* 
littee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  915  feet 
)>ng,  and  45  feet  broad  ; the  arches  are  19  in  num- 
eer,  and,  excepting  the  centre  arch,  are  only  20 
let  wide. 

The  Water  xtiorks^  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
rridge,  supply  a considerable  part  of  London  with 
aater,  for  domestic  purposes,  in  the  same  manner 
effected  by  the  New  River.  But,  as  Londoii- 
tidge  lies  very  low,  the  water  requires  to  be  forced 
i>  to  a bason  on  the  top  of  a building  120  feet  in 
•ight.  From  this  l;ason  it  again  descends  into 
»e  main  pipes,  and  is  conveyed  in  all  directions 
I rough  the  town.  The  water  is  raised  by  the  ac- 
))n  of  four  great  wheels,  which  are  turned  by  the 
iream,  and  every  turn  of  the  four  wheels  causes 
<4  strokes  of  the  piston  rods — by  this  nir;ans  from 
to  50,000  hogsheads  of  water  are  raised  every 
hours. 

A very  heavy  fall  of  water  occurs  at  this  bridge, 
icasioned  in  part  by  the  enormous  size  of  the 
tilings,  and  by  the  small  breadth  of  free  water- 
i':y.  The  obstruction  to  the  navigation  from  thi^ 
uise,  and  the  number  of  lives  which  arc  every 
»ir  lost  in  consequence,  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
.noving  the  bridge  as  soon  as  possible. 

THE  MONUMI'NT. 

rAbout  200  yards  north  of  London-bridge  is  si^> 
ited  the  finest  pillar  in  the  world,  erected  by  Sir 
•tristopher  Wren,  in  memory  of  the  great  fire, 
lich,  in  1666,  broke  out  at  a house  on  this'spot, 
:1  destroyed  the  metropoli-,  from  the  Tower  tp 
'yiplerbar. 


nS  STATUES.  ■ 

It  is  a fluted  colnm,  of  the  doric  order,  theiy 
total  height  of  which  is  202  feet  5 tlie  diameter  * 
at  the  base  is  ij  feet,  and  tlielieight  of  the  column  H 
is  120  feet.  The  height  of  the  massy  pedestal  is! 
40  feet,  and  tlie  cone  at  tlie  top,  with  its  urn,  is  42-1 
feet.  W’itliin  the  column  is  a flight  of  345  stepsj : 
and  from  tlie  iron  balcony  at  top  is  a most  fascLnat-i 
ing  prospect  of  tlie  metropolis,  and  the  adjacent ! 
country.  The  admittance  to  the  top  is  sixpence,  ^ 
It  is  imposssble  not  to  lament  the  very  obscure  si- 
tuation of  this  beautiful  monument,  which  in  a; 
proper  place  would  form  one  of  the  most  striking? 
objects  of  the  kind  that  architecture  is  capable  of? 
producing. 

No  rational  being  can  entertain  the  notion  that' 
the  catholics,  or  any  religious  sect,  could  wilfully  ;?! 
have  perpetrated  so  horrible  a deed  as  this  pillar* 
w’as  intended  to  impute  to  them,  nor  can  so  much  . 
credit  be  given  to  human  foresight,  as  for  it  to  be 
concluded  that  a fire,  which  broke  out  in  a single  ? : 
house,  could  upon  this,  rather  than  upon  other  ; u 
occasions,  have  extended  its  ravages  in  so  extraor-i  : 
dinafy  a manner. 


STATUES  AND  SQUARES. 

The  noble  figure  of  King  Charles  on  horseback,, 
is  by  Hubert  de  Coeur.  'Die  commanding  gracej 
of  the  figure,  and  exquisite  form  of  the  horse,  arej 
striking  to  the  most  unpractised  eye.  This  piecef 
w as  cast  in  1633,  and  not  being  erected  before  the 
civil  war,  it  was  sold  by  the  parliament  to  John 
Rivet,  a brazier,  with  strict  orders  to  break  it  to 
pieces.  But  the  man  concealed  the  statue  and  horse 
under  ground,  till  after  the  Restoration. 

Besides  this,  we  have  statues  in  some  of  our  prin 
cipal  squares.  Grosvenor-square  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  square  in  London ; it  contains  five  acres, 
is  planted  with  evergreens,  and  in  the  centre  is  a' 
equestrian  statue  of  George  the  Second.  Th 
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ouscR  round  tliis  square  are  some  of  tlie  mos-t 
agniricent  in  the  metropolis.  Next  in  beauty  to 
is  is  Portman-square ; at  one  of  the  corners  of  it 
that  very  elegant  liousc,  the  residence  of  the  late 
!i  s.  Montague,  and  north  of  it  is  Baker-street, 
:rhaps  the  handsomest  street  in  London.  South 
Grosvenor-square  is  Berkeley-square,  the  centre 
which  is  ornamented  with  an  equestrian  statue 
hi-s  present  majesty,  in  the  cliaracter  of  Marcus 
urelius.  On  the  south  side  of  this  square  is  the 
ble  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown.  In 
avendish-squarc,  which  is  for  the  most  part  sur- 
iiunded  with  good  houses,  is  a statue  of  William 
jiuke  of  Cumberland.  Manchester  square  is  a 
Inall  but  very  neat  square  ; the  house  on  the 
[iirthern  side  is  one  of  the  best  in  London.  There 
no  uniformity  in  St.  James’s-square  ; but  the 
.uses  in  Bedford-square  correspond  exactly,  and 
ve  a grand  appearance.  In  Leicester-square  is 
lother  equestrian  statue  of  George  the  Second, 
iissel  and  Tavistock  squares,  when  finished,  will 
capital  additions  to  the  metropolis. 


llPUBLIC  OFFICES,  and  PUBLIC  COM- 
MERCIAL BUILDINGS,  &£c. 


SOMERSET  PLACE. 

I'iFlie  public  buildings  we  shall  next  describe,  are 
:h  of  the  places  of  ptiblic  business  as  are  impor- 
it  or  curious  enough  to  be  visited  by  strangers. 
t!'yi/ncrscl  J^lacc,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
""and,  is  an  immense  sto  e edifice,  appropriated 
various  public  uses.  Prodigious  sums  have 
;m  expended  on  this  building,  under  grants  of 
: parliament,  and  the  scite  is  one  of  the  finest  for 
::  occasion  in  the  metropolis.  But  it  is  in  vain 
[at  nature  aftbrds  happy  situations,  or  commerce, 
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tlie  plan  of  the  work.  Although  Siwiersei  Plact' 
occupies  a large  portion  of  the  north  bank  of  thef 
Thames,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  where  th^ 
river  is  uncommonly  beautiful,  • and  the  whole 
ground,  from  the  main  street  to  the  river,  was  at: 
the  architect’s  disposal,  the  Thames  is  as  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  passenger  ini 
the  street,  as  if  the  building  had  been  a screen  tot 
co-ver  some  ojfensive  object.  If  there  had  beent 
but  one  opening  by  whicli  a view  of  the  river,  andl 
the  lulls  of  Kent,  could  have  been  caught  frora( 
the  Strand,  the  effect  would  have  been  delightful 
The  neglect  of  this  opportunity  is  the  more  unfor4 
tunate,  because  the  river  is  too  much  hidder* 
throughout  this  great  metropolis,  by  the  necessities^ 
of  commerce. 

Not  only  is  the  stranger  shut  out  from  tha 
Thames,  as  he  views  the  front  of  Somerset  Houses 
but  he  goes  in  vain  through  the  gateway  to  lookj 
for  it.  Here  he  6nds  himself  in  a large  court,  sur-i 


rounded  by  buildings.  If  a foreigner,  that  knew 


nothing  of  the  outline  of  Lotidoti,  were  placed  in 
this  court,  he  would  never  suspect  that  one  of  the 
noblest  views  in  the  world  was  so  near  hjm  ; and 
if  he  were  apprized  of  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  hej 
would  be  puzzled  to  find  any  corner  from  which  h^ 
could  behold  that  most  beautiful  object. 

There  are  parts,  however,  of  Somerset  Place  tha 
are  good  in  themselves.  The  terrace,  which  lies 
on  the  river,  is' very  fine.  The  front  next  to  tiu 
Strand  has  a noble  aspect  ; and  the  south  front  of 
the  same  part  of  the  building,  which  looks  into  thi 
court,  has  something  elegant  in  its  composition, 
The  front  next  to  the  street  is  composed  of  a rus- 
tic basement,  supporting  a Corinthian  order  of  co-  [ 
lumns,  crowned  in  the  centre  with  an  attic,  and  a|| 
the  extremities  with  a ballustrade 

The  basement  consists  of  nine  large  arches;  thre^ 
in  the  middle,  open,  forming  the  principal  entrance 
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, id  three'at  each  end,  filled  with  windows  of  the 
, jric  order,  adorned  with  pilasters,  entablatures, 
Nid  pediments.  On  the  key-stones  of  the  nine 
‘ches  are  carved,  in  al:o  relievo,  nine  Colossal 
asks,  rcy^resenting  Ocean,  and  the  eight  great 
kvers  in  England,  viz.  Thames,  Humber,  Mersey, 

' ee,  Medivay,  TiceeJ,  Ti/uc,  and  Sevam,  with  eiii- 
' !ems  to  denote  their  various  characters. 

The  Corinthian  order  over  the  basement  consists 
’ ' ten  columns,  placed  upon  pedestals,  having  their 
■jgular  entablature.  It  comprehends  two  floors. 

The  Attic,  which  distingui'shes  the  centre  of  the 
i.ont,  extends  over  three  intercoVumniafions;  and  is 
I'vided  into  three  parts,  by  four  Colossal  statues, 

I aced  on  the  columns  of  the  order. 

Itterminates  with  a group,  consisting  of  the  arms 
;;  ■ the  British  empire  ; supported  on  one  side  by  the  ' 
.enius  of  England,  on  the  other  by  Fame,  sound- 
rg  the  trumpet. 

The  three  open  arches  in  the  Strand  front,  form 
• e principal  entrance  to  the  whole  structure. 
|!hey  open  to  a spacious  and  elegant  vestibule,  de- 
: rated  with  Doric  columns. 

’ Tiie  front  of  this  main  body  of  the  building, 
i wards  the  principal  court,  is  considerably  wider 
( an  that  racing  the  Stiand,  and  hastw'o  projecting* 
ngs. 

i I iic  terrace  is  spacious,  and  commands  a view  of 
beautiful  part  of  the  river,  with  Blackfriars  and 
estminster  bridges.  It  is  reared  on  a grand  rms- 
■;  basement,  having  thirty-two  spacious  arches 
‘he  arcade  that  is  thus  formed,  is  judiciously  rc- 
ved  by  projections  ornamented  with  rusticated 
:iump3,  and  the  elfcet  of  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
:c,  from  the  water,  is  very  noble.  But,  the  mo- 
■nt  the  spectator  casts  his  eye  on  that  part  of  the 
ilding  reared  above,  all  the  fine  effect  is  de* 
oyed  by  the  meanness  of  i.ts  parts. 

¥ 
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From  the  terrace  the  public  are  at  present  ex. 
eluded.  Perhaps,  when  the  plan  of  this  edifice  is 
finished  (for  it  is  not  yet  complete)  the  terrace 
will  be  thrown  open,  to  form  one  of  the  finest 
promenades  in  the  world. 

In  the  court  is  a statue  of  the  present  king.  At 
liis  feet  is  the  figure  of  the  fiudj'  T/iaiuj\,  pouring 
wealth  and  plenty  from  a large  cornucopia.  It  is 
by  Bacon,  and  has  his  characteristic  cast  of  ex- 
pression. This  statue  is  placed  in  an  almost  ludi- 
crous situation,  being  placed  behind,  and  on  the  i 
brink,  of  a deep  area. 

On  the  scite  of  Somerset-place  formerly  stood  a 
magnificent  house,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
protector  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  who,  being 
attainted  and  executed,  it  fell  to  the  crown.  The 
present  edifice  was  erected,  under  the  powers  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  for  several  public  uses. — 
The  architect  Sir  William  Chambers.  ; 

In  the  main  building  are  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  • 
Society,  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  th.e  Ro\al  ' 
Academy  of  Arts.  They  are  in  a very  grand  ai  d | 
beaut  ful  style.  The  entrance  to  them  is  by  the  f 
vestibule.  Over  the  door  of  the  Royal  Academy  [ 
is  the  bust  of  Michael  Angelo  Bonarroti  j and, 
over  the  door  leading  to  tlie  Royal  and  Antiqua- 
rian Societies,  the  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Other  parts  of  this  vast  building  are  occupied 
by  various  public  offices,  and  houses  belonging  to 
various  officers  of  the  government.  These  offices 
willpre.sent  objects  of  astonishment  to  the  stranger. 
They  are  at  once  commodious  and  elegant,  \\  or:l  y 
of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong; 
and  business  is  transacted  in  them  with  most  ad- 
mirable order.  The  hall  of  the  Navy-office  is  a 
fine  room,  having  two  fronts,  one  facing  the  ter- 
race dnd  the  river.  'I  lie  stamp -office  consists  of  a 
nutltiuidc  of  apai  tments.  The  room  in  wliich  lj=c 
stamping  is  executed,  is  a great  curiosity. 
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What  will  immediately  attract  notice  in  thisedi- 
ce,  is  the  solidity  and  completeness  of  the  work- 
lanship  in  the  masonry,  and  in  all  its  other  parts, 
omerset-place  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  commerce. 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Bank  is  a stone  edifice,  situated  a little  to 
le  north  of  Cernhiii  It  is  of  prodigious  extent', 
id  is  detached  from  other  buildings  by  four 
;cts,  1 hreadneedle-street,  Bartholomew-lane, 
othbury,  and  Princes-street.  The  front  is  com- 
jsed  of  a centre,  eighty  feet  in  length,  of  the 
-:  nic  order,  on  a rustic  base  ; and  two  wings,  each 
nunented  with  a collonadej  beautiful  in  itself, 
[lit  insignificant  as  connected  with  that  vast  build- 
The  back  isa  hugewall,  having  some  strange 
; ltd  of  ornament  on  the  top,  and  being  singularly 
‘ po;>ed  to  the  front,  by  its  massive  and  heavy 
le.  It  has  a gateway,  however,  for  carriages 
liinging  gold  and  silver  to  the  Bank,  that  is  very 
l-'-gunt. 

1 here  are  two  entrances  fer  the  public  into  the 
I nk,  the  principal  of  which  is  in  Tlireadneedle- 
eet.  This  leads  into  a handsome  court,  on 
opposite  side  of  which  (the  northern)  is  the 
I li.  '1  lie  architecture  of  the  hall,  on  the  outside 
rn  elegant  composition.  The  room  is  seventy- 
•e  leer  by  forty  ; and  has  a very  noble  apnear- 
.e.  In  this  hall  is  a fine  marble  statue  of 
■ lliam  III.  the  founder  of  the  Bank,  erected 
I' '734. 

■ieliind  this  court,  new  buildings  of  great  extent 
now  erecting. 

")n  the  east  side  of  the  first  court  is  a passage 
'ding  to  the  rotunda,  which  is  a spacious  apart- 
• lu,  appropriated  to  stock  brokers  and  others, 
raiv^act  business  in,  respecting  the  funds.  In 
Is  ar^  several  recesses  with  seats.  The  top  pf 
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iJlis  apartment  is  a noble  dome,  the  light  being' 
admitted  at  the  centre,  through  an  elegant  cupola, 
>siipportcd  by  twelve  female  figures,  representing 
the  months  ot  the  year.  Within  the  cupola  is  a 
dial  to  point  wliich  quarter  the  wind  is  in.' ' 

The  business  of  tliis  i-o6m  will  greatly  ainuse  the; 
xmrious  stranger,  although  he  comprehend  no-, 
thing  ol  the  detail,  on  account  of  the  throng,  thC' 
hurry,  the  seeming  confusion,  and  the  busy,  eager* 
countenances,  that  lie  will  perceive  there. 

The  hours  of  business  at  the  Bank,  are  from  ninej 
in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  holidays} 
excepted  ; and  any  person  may  pass  through  the; 
rotunda,  and  most  of  the  other  apartments. 

The  other  public  entrance  into  the  Bankisfrouli 
Bartholomew-lane,  by  a passage,  on  each  side 
v/hich  are  lai'ge  and  elegant  offices. 

On  the  doors  of  the  offices  arc  the  names  of  thet 
sev'cral  funds  managed  in  them.  In  the  centre  o6 
some  of  the  apartments  are  stoves  of  uncommoni 
elegance. 

Beneath  the  interior  of  this  edifice,  are  stron 
vaults  for  depositing  money,  and  unwrought  goi 
.and  silver.  Of  the, interior  of  this  place  we  ina 


sgfely  say,  it  will  W'eli  pay  the 


stranger 


for 


trouble  in  visiting  it.  The  whole  may  be  seen,  ir 
company  w ith  any  one  of  the  clerks. 

The  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  in-j 
(corporated  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1694,  in  the' 
reign  of  William.and  Mary.  The  projector  of  thi^ 
great  scheme  was  Mr.  James  Tarerson,  a native  0^ 
Scotland.  Their  original  capital  was  limited 
1,200,000/.  at  various  times  the  capital  has  beeil 
augmented,  and  at  present  it  amounts  to  1 1,550,00011 

The  direction  of  the  Bank  is  vested  in  a 
venior,  Deputy^governor,  and  twenty-four  Dirt 
tois,  elected  arinual-ly  at  a general  court  of  th^ 
jL'jfopneSors  5 thirteen  of  tlte  directors,  the  gP^ 
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ernor,  or  deputy-governor  being  one,  form  a court 
i f the  management  of  tlie  buhiness  of  the  com- 
■ iny.  The  Bank  has  many  important  privi- 
iges,  and  receives  large  sums  yearly  from  tlie  go- 
mnnient,  for  tlie  management  . f the  public  an- 
'.iries,  &:c.  paid  at  their  office.  Dividends  of  the 
. otits  of  the  company  are  made  half-yearly,  of 
■rhich  public  notice  is  given. 

The  centre  of  the  main  front,  with  the  buildings 
hind,  were  begun  in  1732;  the  architect,  Mr. 
orge  Samson ; before  which  time  tlie  business 
the  Bank  was  transacted  at  Grocers’  Hall. 

The  wings  w'cre  erected  a few  years  since  ; and 
e the  work  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  The  backhas 
•cn  recently  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Soane,  Lincoln’s-iniiT 
Ids. 

In  laying  the  foundation  of  the  original  part 
this  building,  the  workmen  brought  up  oyster- 
ells  from  a depth  of  more  than  thirty  feet 
liiow  the  surface;  and,  it  is  to  be  remarked. 
It  Stowe  has  a tradition,  that  the  Thames  an- 
ntly  flowed  as  ‘far  as  Bucklersbury,  in  this 
:ighbourhcod. 


THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

iBcfore  the  year  1 566,  this  metropolis  had  no  pub- 
place  for  its  merchants  to  meet  in,  to  transact 
;ir  commercial  business.  Sir  Thomas  Clough, 
::  ageiit  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  at  Antw-erp,  at 
Mt  time  the  emporium  of  Europe,  complained  in 
.;h  terms  to  his  employer,  of  the  national  dis- 
..ce  in  this  defect,  that  Sir  Thomas  resolved  to 
i.iiove  the  reproach  at  his  own  expence.  The 
l"y  of  London,  however,  purchased  tlie  ground  j 
il,  in  1536,  Sir  Thomas  began  the  building 
|:hicli  was  then  called  the  Burse,  and  was  of 
,ck)  and  completed  it  in  the  follovving  year.  In 

o,ihis  place  was  proclaimed, bysoundof  irumpet. 
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*•  The  Royal  Exchange,’’  by  the  order  of  Queen 
Elizabetli,  and  in  her  presence.  Sir  Thomas,  by  his 
will,  left  this  edifice  to  the  City  of  London,  and 
tlie  Company  of  MLercers  as  trustees,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  feeing  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1666,  the  present  building,  of  Portland-stone,  was. 
reared  in  its  place,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid 
by  Charles  II.  in  1667. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Cornhill.  It  has  two  principal  fronts,  one  , 
in  Cornhill,  and  the  other  in  Threadneedle-street. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  minutely  such  archi- 
tecture as  that  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  of  a 
mixed  kind,  in  a bad  taste  ; yet,  the  principal  out- 
lines are  by  no  means  inelegant  in  their  propor-' 
tions  and  appearance.  The  tower,  indeed,  which; 
is  over  the  south  and  principal  front,  is  too  lofty 
for  tlie  building  ; and,  like  the  smaller  lines  of  the  f 
building,  is  divided  into  too  many  parts.  This 
tower  has  a fane  of  copper,  gilt,  made  in  the  shape 
of  a grasshopper,  the  crest  of  the  founder.  In  the 
tower  is  an  excellent  clock,  with  four  dials,  which 
goes  with  chimes  at  three,  six,  eight,  and  twelve, 
o’clock,  playing  upon  twelve  bells. 

Each  of  the  two  fronts  has  a piazza,  which  gives 
a stately  air  to  the  building.  In  the  centre  of  each 
front  is  a lofty  gate,  leading  into  a noble  area,  in 
which  the  merchants  assemble.  Thi.s  area  is  144. 
feet  by  117,  and  Iv.s  a fine  piazza,  entirely  round, 
with  seats  along  the  four  walls. 

Within  the  piazza  are  twenty-eight  niches,  all 
vacant  but  that  in  whieh  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s 
statue  i-s  placed,  in  the  north-vi’est  angle ; and  one 
in  the  south-west,  where  is  placed  the  statue  of  Sir 
John  Barnard,  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  one  of 
its  representatives  in  parliament.  Here  is  present- 
ed then,  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  the  metropolis,  by  filling  these  niches 
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' ,ith  stafufs  of  benefactors  of  the  city,  or  of  the 
latibh  at  large. 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a marble  statue  of 
ri'harles  II.  in  a Roman  habit,  on  a pedestal  of  the 
K-ame.  It  is  a bold  and  fine  figure.  And,  over 
i he  piazza,  are  whole-length  figures  of  the  dif, 
Rerent  kings  and  queenRof  England. 

A staircase  in  the  south  front,  "and  one  in  tlic 
i iortb,  lead  to  a gallery  above,  running  round  tfie 
. vhole  building,  having  various  rooms.  In  the 
•■riginal  plan,  shops  filled  the  building  to  the  top. 
i"\t  jifesent,  the  upper  rooms  are  occupied  by 
^Ibyd’s  celebrated  subscription  coffee-house,  for 
'he  use  of  the  underwriters  and  merchants,  by  the 
'^oyal  Exchange  Assurancc-ofP.ee,  and  the  rooms 

Gresham  Colleges. 

The  extent  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  203  feet 
3V  171- 

It  is  open  as  a thoroughfare  from  eight  in  the 
nnorning  to  six  in  the  evening.  The  hour  of  the 
:^reatest  throng  for  business,  is  from  three  to  four, 
und  the  stranger  will  be  well  employed  in  visiting 
his  interesting  scene.  This  crowd,  consisting  of 
merchants  of  all  nations,  together  with  Lloyd's 
' 00ms,  will  enlarge  his  ideas  of  the  greatness  of  the 
:ommerce  of  London. 

THE  MANSION-HOUSE. 

To  the  west  of  Cornhill  is  situated  the  Mansion 
douse,  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
This  building  is  of  Portland-stone;  and,  if  it 
i;tood  on  elevated  ground,  with  a fine  area  round 
;t,  proportioned  to  its  magnitude,  it  would  not  be 
*ound  aeficient  in  magnificence.  Its  situation  be- 
ng  a corner,  and  very  low  ground,  betrays  the 
Mansion-house  to  a full  exposure  of  its  main  d«- 
ect,  which  is  an  excessive  heaviness  in  the  com- 
•losition.  In  the  front  is  a wide  and  lofty  portico, 
.omposed  of  six  Puted  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
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order,  with  their  pediment,  and  having  two  pilas- 
ters at  each  side,  of  the  same  order.  The  portico 
rests  upon  a low  story,  built  in  rustic,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  a gate,  leading  to  the  kitchen  and 
other  offices.  A flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  door 
beneath  the  portico,  which  is  the  grand  entrance. 

A stone  ballustrade  incloses  the  stairs,  and  is  con- 
tinued along  the  front  of  the  portico.  On  the 
front  of  the  pediment  is  a piece  of  sculpture,  re- 
presenting the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  City  of  ■ 
I.ondon.  In  the  centre  stands  a woman,  crowned 
with  turrets,  to  represent  the  City,  with  her  left 
foot  upon  the  figure  of  Envy  : in  her  right  hand 
she  holds  a wand,  and  rests  her  left  arm  upon  the  ’ 
city  arms,  in  a large  shield.  Near  her,  on  the  1 
right,  is  a Cupid,  holding  the  cap  of  liberty,  on  a ; 
short  staff,  like  a mace,  over  his  shoulders.  Be-  i 
yond  is  a river  god,  to  represent  the  Thames,  re-  ! 
dined,  and  pouring  out  a stream  of  water  from  a | 
large  vase  : and  near  him  is  an  anchor,  fastened  to 
its  cable,  with  shells  lying  on  the  shore.  On  the  left 
hand  of  London  is  Plenty,  holding  out  her  hand, 
and  beseeching  the  City  to  accept  the  fruits  of  her 
cornucopia  : and  behind  are  two  naked  boys,  with 
bales  of  goods,  to  denote  commerce. 

1 he  building  is  an  oblong,  of  great  extent ; the 
west  side  is  adorned  by  two  noble  windows,  be- 
tween coupled  Corinthian  pilasters.  But  the 
whole  edifice  was  formerly  disgraced  by  two  massy 
buildings  on  the  top,  which  looked  as  it  they  were 
placed  there  merely  to  give  the  architect  more 
room.  Lately,  one  of  these  was  taken  down  ; but 
the  other  still  remains  to  disfigure  any  beauty  there 
is  in  the  whole. 

The  interior  of  the  Mansion-house  is  peculiarly 
commodious  and  elegant,  but  many  of  the  apart- 
ments are  dark,  from  the  nature  of  its  scite-  Se- 
lcr.Hl  strong  chests  of  elegant  plate,  and  various 
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•?ss  valuable  curiosities,  succeed  to  the  possessioi.. 
nd  use  of  each  mayor  for  the  year,  and  are  an- 
iially  delivered,  with  an  c.xact  catalogue  of  the 
■ime. 

Lord  Mai/or\s Day  celebrated  annually,  on  the 
•th  of  November,  being  the  day  on  which  the  new 
hief  magistrate  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  of- 
i ce.  The  procession  on  this  occasion  is  worthy  o,f 
4ie  observation  of  all  strangers.  The  lord-maycr 
’ roceeds  from  Guildhall  to  the  Three  Cranes 
'Vharf,  in  Ids  state-coach,  attended  by  the  livery 
lompanies  in  their  gowns,  tlie  aldermen  and  she- 
iiffs,  in  their  state-chariots.  At  the  Three  Cranes 
rtairs,  his  lordship  and  attendants  embark  on  board 
■ :ate  barges  .belonging  to  the  corporation,  and  the 
teveral  livery  companies,  whence  they  proceed  by 
vater  to  Westminster.  This  part  of  the  procession 
r/ill  be  seen  to  most  advantage  by  spectators  from 
'Vestminster  or  Blackfriar’s-bridge,  at  the  latter 
Hace,  the  lord-mayor  and  his  train,  on  their  return 
:isembark;  and  the  procession  is  continued 
firough  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  to  Guildhall, 
rdiere  a grand  dinner  and  ball  are  given,  at  which 
I he  prime  minister  and  the  rest  of  the  great  olbccrs 
:f  state  are  generally  present.  Tickets  of  admis:. 
lion  to  the  dinner  and  ball  are  at  the  sole  di.sposal 
'f  the  lord-mayor  and  sherifis.  T here  is  a gallery 
n the  accommodation  of  spectators,  who  are  ad- 
iiitted  by  tickets,  w hich  can  be  obtained  only  of 
Mie  lord-mayor  and  sherifis. 

GUlI.UHAr.L. 

This  is  a fine  gothic  building,  standing  at  the 
(orthern  extremity  of  King-street,  Cheapside.  It 
i the  public  hall  of  the  City  of  London ; in  which 
rre  held  the  various  courts  of  the  city  ; the  mect- 
igs  of  the  citizens  to  chu.se  their  members  of  par- 
amcht,  lord-m.ayof,  sherifis,  &c.  and  in  which' 
lost  of  the  grand,  city  ente^ta;nmcntyare  given. 


*3°  GUILDHALI-. 

Guildhall  was  originally  built  in  1411;  before 
which  tiu’iethe  public  hall  was  held  at  Aldcrnian- 
bury.  It  was  reared  by  voluntary  subscription, 
and  was  twenty  years  in  building.  Being  greatly 
damaged  by  the  fire  of  1666,  the  present  edifice, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  gothic  front,  was" 
erected  in  its  place.  That  front  was  fini.-hed  in  1789. 

The  hall  is  a.,very  noble  room;  being  153  feet 
long,  48  broad,  and  55  in  height  to  the  roof,  which 
is  flat,  divided  into  pannels.  The  Hoor  is  of  stone. 
The  walls  are  adorned  on  the  northern  and  south- 
ern sides,  with  four  gothic  demy  pillars,  painted 
white,  and  veined  with  blue,  tlie  capitals  being 
gilded.  In  this  hall  are  portraits  of  some  of  our 
sovereigns  ; and  of  several  judges,  among  which 
are  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  his  eleven  Contemporary 
judges,  who  composed  differences  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  after  the  great  fire  ; together  with 
two  monuments,  respectively  erected  to  tlie  me- 
mory of  Lord  Chatham,  and  of  Mr.  Beckford, 
Jord-mayor  of  London. 

The  latter  monument  is  by  Bacon.  It  has  a 
statue  of  Mr.  Beckford,  esteemed  an  excellent 
likeness ; and  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  is  a 
memorial  of  that  spirit  of  independence  whichi 
should  accompany  the  other  great  advantages  of 
the  metropolis  of  England.  Mr,.  Beckford  is  re^ 
presented  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  replied  to  his 
jnesent  majesty’s  answer  to  the  humble  address, 
remonstrance,  and  petition,  of  the  Icrd-niayor,  al- 
dermen, and  commons,  of  the  City  of  London,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1770.  On  a black  marble  table, 
in  letters  of  gold,  are  the  words  of  this  eloquent 
and  grand  reply,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  too  high  cncominms. 

>Vithin  the  hall,  opposite  to  the  great  door,  is  a 
balcony,  in  the  front  of  which  is  a clock  and  dial, 
in  a curious. frame  of  oak;  at  tlie  four  corners  ai« 
f;aryed  the  four  Cardjngl  Virtue*  ; and,  on  the  top, 
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imf,  with  a cock  on  each  bide  of  Iiim.  On  each 
Ic  of  the  balcony  is  a giant  of  an  enormous  si^e, 

; til  black  aud  bushy  beards  ; one  holding  h'lig 
iff,  with  a ball  stuck  with  pikes,  hanging  at  t!ie 
d of  it  ; the  otlicr  an  halbert.  They  are  snp- 
.'Sed  to  be  an  ancient  Briton  and  a Saxon.  'I'his 
iilcony  is  supported  by  four  iron  pillars,  in  the 
: m of  palm-trees. 

Under  the  balcony  is  a flight  of  steps,  leading  to 
ions  offices.  On  the  right  hand  are  those 
onging  to  the  chamberlain  : one  where  he  sits 
ji.nake  freemen,  See.  and  the  other  the  tieasury. 
Hiring  the  steps  is  the  court  of  king’.s-bench  ; 

■ sessions  of  the  peace  for  tlic  City  of  Londur, 
the  mayor’s  court,  are  held  in  it.  On  tlie  Ittc 
id  is  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  up-stairs, 
court  of  exchequer. 

\t  tl;e  back  of  the  hall  is  a very  elegant  room 
;the  lord-mayor, aldermen,  and  couiriion-council, 
luold  their  courts  in.  In  the  common-council 
inber  is  a capital  collection  of  paintings,  pi'c- 
ited  to  the  City  of  London  by  the  public-spirited 
lilerinan  Boydcll,  to  whose  exertions,  during  a 
lice  of  fifty  years,  the  public  are  in  a great  nian- 
in-jebted,  for  tlie  state  of  perfection  to  which 
arts  have  attained  in  this  country.  Among 
nn  is  Mr.  Copley’s  celebrated  picture  of  the 
'C  of  Gibraltar.  I'hese  pictures  may  be  seen 
[.application  to  any  of  the  servants  belonging 
ijuildhall,  of  whom,  or  of  Alderman  Boybell, 
be  had  a book,  fully  describing  the  seveial 
vCCtS. 

.iider  the  portico  of  Guildhall  arc  some  vcnc- 


■e  stone  statues,  remaikablo  for 
ived  the  gicat  lire  of  i.ondon. 


tlicir 


having 
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Guildhall  Chapd. 

nrnediately  jolii'iig  Guildliall,  on  the  south,  is 
Id  buildi  U 'liicrly  a chapei,  or  religious 
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establishiTient,  but  now  used  as  a justice-room  for 
the  aldermen,  who,  in  rotation,  sit  here  as  justice^ 
of  the  peace.  This  building  was  sold  to  the  Cit/ 
by  Edward  VI. 

I'o  the  south  of  the  Chapel  was  a library,  built 
by  the  executors  of  the  celebrated  Whittington,  : 
and  by  William  Bury.  It  was  furnished  with 
boo^LS  belonging  to  Guildhall  and  the  chape). 
The  protector  Somerset  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
these  books,  and  never  to  have  returned  them. 

Under  the  roof  of  Guildhall,  and  the  adjacent; 
buildings,  are  various  courts  of  justice,  and  officesi 
belonging  to  the  city. 

. Guildhall  is  alw'ays  open  to  strangers.  I 


THE  Easr-I.NDIA  HOUSE.  ) 

This  building  is  situated  on  the  south-side  of^ 
Leadenhall-street,  and  comprises  the  offices,  &c.  off 
tiie  East-India  Company.  It  was  originally  built 
in  1726.  At  that  time  it  had  no  very  considerable 
appearance  ; but  recently  it  has  been  enlarged, 
and  adorned  with  an  entire  new  front  of  stone,  of 
great  c.xtent  and  much  beauty,  having  a general  air 
of  simplicity  and  grandeur.  It  has  a fine  portico 
in  the  centre  ; which,  however,  is  too  long  for  the 
edifice,  and  too  narrow  for  its  own  length.  ' Thef 
architect  was  Mr.  Jupp. 

The  interior  of  the  India-house  is  well  worth  vL 
siting,  and  the  stranger  may  see  great  part  of  it 
without  expence  or  obligation,  and  tlie  rest  by 
little  douceur  to  any  of  the  porters.  The  sale-room 
of  the  company  is  a curiosity  next  in  degree  to  the 
rotunda  of  the  Bank, 

THE  CU.STOM  HOUSE. 

This  building,  appropriated  to  the  receiving  t 
king’s  duties,  called  the  Customs  on  Exports  a 
Imports,  cannot  be  passed  by  for  the  magnitud 
of  its  business-  But  it  has  no  beauty  of  architec 
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I lire  to  recommend  it;  which  is  surely  dlscrcdit- 
;:ble  to  this  wealthy  nation. 

The  Custom-house  stands  on  the  north  bank  of 
he  river,  a little  above  tlie  Tower,  and  was  built 
» 1 1718,  on  the  scite  of  a former  one  destroyed  by 
^.rc;  and  is  a mixture,  in  an  ill  taste,  of  brick  and 
tone.  It  is' 189  feet  in  length.  It  consists  of  two 
j:  Tories,  and  is  very  commodious  within.  There  is 
» ne  apartinent  in  the  upper  story,  called  the  Long 
►tLoom,  which  is  spacious,  and  worthy  to  be  seen 
y the  stranger,  who  would  form  some  idea  of 
.ritish  commerce. 

' The  business  of  the  customs  is  managed  by  nine 
k immissioiiers,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
ivvery  port  in  England,  liesides  which,  tliere  are 
i elonging  to  it  a multitude  of  clerks  and  officers. 
On  each  side  of  the  Custom-house,  and  under- 
’ath  it,  are  extensive  warehouses  for  housing 
jods  till  taken  away  by  the  merchants.  And  it; 
out  arc  quays,  with  cjranes  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels. 

THE  EXCISE-OmCE. 

Tlie  Excise-office  is  a plain,  but  large  and  ele- 
unt  stone  building,  erected  on  the  scite  of  Gres- 
im  College,  in  1768,  on  the  south  side  of  Broad- 
reet.  It  is  destined  to  the  receipt  of  another 
anch  of  the  public  taxes,  called  the  Excise  Du- 
is.  This  department  also  is  managed  by  nine 
tnniissioners,  having  a multitude  of  clerks  and 
lificers- 

. soi;in-sr,A  house. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Threadneedle-street, 
mds  tlie  Sonth-Sea  House,  a substantial  and  handr 
line  building  of  brick,  ornamented  vyith  Portland- 
.'!)c.  The  entrance  is  a gate-way,  with  a noble 
■ mt,  leading  into  a court,  with  a piazza,  formed 
i Doric  pillars.  The  interior  is  grand  and  coni- 
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modious.  It  has  one  room,  peculiarly  lofty,  spa-  |i 
cious,  and  elegant.  P 

Tlie  South-Sea  Company  was  incorporated  by|J 
act  of  parliament  in  1710,  to  pay  9,177,967/.  due  to  J 
the  seamen  employed  in  Queen  Anne’s  wars.  The  # 
capital  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  ten  millions. 

In  1720,  the  company  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  I 
granted  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  to  the  South 
Seas,  within  certain  limits,  and  empowered  to  in- 
crease their  capital,  by  redeeming  several  of  the 
public  debts.  This  opened  the  way  to  extraordi- 
nary malpractices  and  speculations,  till  the  stock 
of  the  company  was  raised  to  33,543,263/*  A few 
were  eventually  elevated  from  poverty  to  an  ex- 
treme of  wealth,  and  thousands  reduced  to  beggary, 
many  of  whom  had  been  affluent. 

The  affairs  of  this  company  are  now  reduced  to 
a narrow  compass,  and  conducted  with  the  same 
regularity  as  the  other  public  funds. 

GENERAL  POST-OFFICE. 

This  edifice,  important  as  its  concerns  are  to  the 
nation,  deserves  no  praise  as  a building.  It  stands 
behind  Lombard-street,  from  which,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  there  is  a passage  leading  to  it,  : 
under  an  arched  gate-way.  Jt  is  a national  re-  , 
proach  when  buildings  of  this  kind,  which  natu-  g 
rally  afford  occasions  for  public  architecture,  and  ! 
embellishment  of  the  metropolis,  are  lost  to  those  ; 
purposes. 

The  Post-office  system  is,  however,  one  of  the  [, 
mo.st  perfect  regulations  of  finance,  existing  under'  • 
aity  govermneiit.  It  has  gradually  been  brought  |j 
to  its  present  perfection,  being  at  first  in  the  hands, 
of  individuals,  and  replete  with  abuse.  In  its, 
present  form,  it  not  only  supplies  the  government  , 
with  a great  revenue,  but  accomplishes  that  by  • 
means  beneficial  to  the  persons  contributing,  since 
prodigious  sums  arc  saved  to  individuals  by  this  | 
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lode  of  conveying  letters,  and  commerce  derives 
' om  if  a facility  of  correspondence  that  it  could  jiot 
; uve  from  any  less  powerful  engine.  When  this 
L'nirce  of  public  revenue  is  contrasted  with  State 
i .otteries,  then  only  is  its  purity  wholly  comprc- 
itended. 

! The  present  Post-ofRce  was  erected  in  1660,  but 
igreat  part  of  it  was  rebuilt  last  year. 

The  mode  of  conveying  letters  by  the  General 
cost  was^  greatly  improved  a few  years  since,  by  a 
!;ost  admirable  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
rreviously  to  its  adoption,  letters  were  conveyed 
yy  carts,  without  protection  from  robbery,  and 
itbiect  to  delays.  At  present  they  are  carried, 
::cording  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  plan,  by  coaches,  dis- 
rnguished  by  the  name  of  mail-coaches^  provided 
iith  a guard,  well  armed,  and  forwarded  at  the 
tte  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages, 
covermnent  contracts  with  coach-keepers  merely 
ir  carrying  the  mail,  the  coach  owner  making  a 
vofitable  business  besides,  of  carrying  passengers 
I'd  parcels.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a combina- 
)jn  of  diiferent  interests  to  one  purpose,  more 
implere  than  this.  The  wretched  situation,  bow- 
er, of  the  horses,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
ages  which  they  are  frequently  driven,  is  a dis- 
iict  to  the  character  of  the  British  nation,  and 
3]uires  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  No 
age  should  exceed  ten  miles  in  length. 

'iThe  rapidity  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  unc- 
alled any  country  ; an  armed  guard  travels  al- 
ys  with  this  coach.  The  present  rate  of  charge 
each  passenger  is  about  sixpence  per  mile. 
Houses,  or  boxes,  for  receiving  letters  before 
ir  o’clock,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  five 
lock  in  the  city,  are  open  in  every  part  of  the 
tropolis ; after  that  hour  bell-men  collect  the 
tters  during  another  hour,  receiving  a fee  of  cue 
"ny  for  eaejt  letter ; but,  at  the  General  Post- 
N 2 
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office,  in  Lombard-street,  letters  are  received  till 
seven  o’clock  ; after  that,  till  half  an  hour  after 
seven,  a fee  of  sixpence  must  be  paid ; ancT 
from  half  after  seven  till  a quarter  before  eight, 
the  postage  hllist  be  f>nid,  as  Well  as  the  fee  of 
sixpence.  Persons,  till  lately,  were,  if  well  known, 
permitted  to  have  back  aiiy  letter  put  in,  if  re- 
quired ; but  by  an  order  of  June,  1802,.  the  masters 
of  the  receiving  houses  are  not  allowed  to  return 
letters  on  any  pretence  whatever. 


Rales  of  Postage  of  single  Letters. 

From  any  post-otTIce  in  England  or  Wales,  to  any  place  r.ot  ex 

ccetiing  is  miles  from  such  office  

For  tiny  disl.-fnce  ibove  1.4,  and  not  exceeding  30  miles 

For  any  distanec  above  30,  and  not  exceeding  50  ihWei 

For  any  distance  above  sd,  and  not  exceedirtg  go  miles 

For  any  distance  above  So,  and  not  exceeding  120  miles 

For  any  distance  above  126; -and  not  eitdtiidmg  170  mites 
For  any  distance  above  170,  and  not  exceeding  230  miles 
For  any  distance  above  23c,  and^  not  exceeding  300  miles 
For  any  dAtancfe  above  sbo,  and’nbt  exekeding  400  miles 
For  any  distance  above  4bo,anii  not  exceeding  56b  miles 


Per.ee. 

3 

4, 

S' 

6, 

7- 

8 

0 

10 

It 

tz 


And  so  in  proportion;  the  postage  increasing 
progressively  onepenni/  for  A single  letter  for  every 
like  excess  of  distance  of  loo  miles. 


Foreign  Letters. 

The  following  sums  must  be  paid  upon  all  letters 
to  the  several  places  mentioned,  when  put  into 
tlie  post-oifice>  and  if  not  paid,  the  letters  are  not 
forwarded. 


For  the  North  of  F.iiropc,  Germany,  and  Turkey 
For  France,  F'Jandcrs,  and  Holland  . . 

For'Srpain  nnd  Minorca  ' , . ' 

F'o'b  Italy,  by 'Y.ay  of.  Fr.iacc,  . 

For  Italy,  by  H;miburg  . , . . • 

Kbr  Li'sEbn'  ’ 1 . . 1 

Fqr,  A/ficrica  anrd  the  West-1  iidics  I.  • . • 


Pence. 

id 

ic> 

21 

10' 

l6 

26' 

21 


Letters,  for' ^hc  Kast-Thdies  must  bq  dcliyered  at 
th^'fmir;l-bAuse,  w a leUeV-box'  isi'piovided  for 

tlYdV  ftmeptibn.' 
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Those  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  at  single  set- 
ements,  in  particular  parts  of  the  world,  may  be 
either  through  the  ship  letter  office,  or 
y the  bags  which  await  the  sailing  of  ships,  and 
Ihich  are  kept  at  the  respective  cplfee-houses  near 
ae  Royal  Exchange. 


THE  TWO-PENNY  POST-OFFICE. 

There  are  two  principal  offices,  one  in  the  Ge- 
;ral  Post-office  yard.  Lombard-street;  and  the 
Hier  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho.  There  are,  besides, 
'.merous  receiving-houses,  both  in  town  and  coun- 
/. 

'There  are  SIX  collections  and  deliveries  of  let- 
'■s  in  town,  daily,  (Sundays  excepted)  and  there 
two  dispatches  yro///,  and  three  deliveries  «/, 
)St  places  in  the  country,  within  the  limits  of  this 
’ ice. 

-The  hours  by  which  letters  should  be  put  into 
I receiving-houses  in  town,  for  each  delivery,  are 
(follow  ; 


r night,  by 
Tiiug 
. o - 


I o 

TUODa 
.0 


For  Delivery  in  Town. 

- - - 8 o’clock  for  the  first  (lel'very, 

- - - . 8 - - second. 

■ - - - lo  - third 

11  - - fourtlt. 

- - - 2 - - fifth 

S - - sixth 


For  Delivery  in  the  Conniry. 

^preceding  evening,  by  - s o'clock,  for  the  first  delivery. 

• *'“8  ...  . ij  - - second, 

rr.ooii  - - . 2 - - third. 


iut  letters,  whether  for  town  or  country,  may 
put  in  at  either  of  the  two  principal  offices, 
ee  quarters  of  an  hour  later  for  each  dispatch. 
..etters  put  in  on  Saturday  evervings,  are  deli- 
;d  in  the  country  on  Sunday  mornings, 
he  dated  stamp,  or,  if  there  are  two,  that  hav- 
' the  latest  hour,  shew  s also  the  time  of  the  day 
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by  which  Icrters  are  dispatclied  for  delivery  from 
the  principal  offices. 

No  two-pcriny  post  letter  nius4  weigh  more  than 
four  ounces. 

The  delivery  of  this  office  includes  all  places 
w'ithin  the  following  circle. 

In  KEiNT — Plumstead,  beyond  Woolwich;  ! 
Shooters  Mill  ; Eltham  ; Mottingham  ; South-end, 
beyond  Lewisham;  and  Sydenham.  In  SURRY — C: 
Dulwich;  part  of  Norwood;  Streatham;  Mitcham; 
Morde'n,  Merton;  Wimbleton;  Putney-heath  ; and^l- 
Ham  and  Petersham',  beyond  Richmond.  In  MlD-fl 
DLESEX  and  HERTS. — Brentford;  Ealing;;/!: 
Hanwell  ; Weinbly,  beyond  Willsdon  ; Kings-f^; 
bury;  The  Hyde  ; Mill-hill  and  Highwood-hill,' , 
beyond  Hendon  ; Totteddge,  Whetstone,  and  East  : 
Barnet,  beyond  Finchley  ; Southgate;  Winchmoie- 
hill,  and  Enfield.  In  ESSEX — Clinkford  and 
Loughton,  beyond  Walthamstow,  and  Woodford; 
Chigwell  and  Row  ; Barking-side  ; Chadwell,  be- 
yond Ilford  ; and  Ripple-side,  beyond  Barking. 

Vv'’hen  cash,  in  gold  or  silver,  o»-  other  articles  of 
value  are  inclosed  in  letters  (notes  or  drafts  for 
money  excepted)  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the 
pffice-keeper  at  putting  in;  but  bank-notes,  or 
others  payable  to  bearer,  to  be  cut  in  half,  and  the 
second  part  not  to  be  sent  till  the  receipt  of  the  first 
is  acknowledged. 

This  office  is  not  liable  to  make  good  the  loss 
of  any  property  sent  by  post. 

Persons  having  occasion  to  complain  of  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  their  letters,  should  send  the  covers 
inclosed  in  a line  to  the  comptroller  or  deputy- 
comptroller,  stating  the  precise  time  of  delivei-y  ; 
as  the  dated  stamp  will  assist  materially  in  disco- 
Vering  where  the  neglect  lies. 

The  rooms  for  assorting  letters,  particularly  in 
the  General  Post-office,  in  Lombard-strcct,  arc 
well  deserving  of  the  notice  of  strangers. 
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'W.  B.  A list  of  the  receiving-houses  for  the  Ge- 
. al  and  Two-penny  Post-Offices,  will  be. found  in 
367-8. 

THE  TRINITY-HOUSE. 

iriiis  edifice  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of 
:i.eat  Tower-hill.  It  is  a new  building  of  stone, 

: inelegant,  and  has  the  advantage  of  rising 
onind  for  its  scite,  and  of  a fine  area  in  the  front. 
iThe  business  of  the  Trinity-house  is  transacted 
re,  but  the  parent-house  is  at  Deptford,  the  cor- 
iration  being  named.  The  MasieVy  IVardens,  and 
k sisfanls,  of  the  Gnildy  or  FTalernUy,  of  the  most 
ynious  and  undivided  Trini/i/yand  oj  Si,  Ctemeni,  in 
? parish  oJ  Deptford  Slroud,  in  the  county  uj  Kent. 
'This  corporation  was  founded  in  1515,  by  Henry 
I II.  It  consists  of  a master,  four  wardens,  eight 
iiistants,  and  eighteen  elder  brethren,  in  whom  is 
lie  direction  of  the  company  ; and  an  indefinite 
mber  of  younger  brothers,  for  any  seafaring  man 
ay  be  admitted  into  the  society  by  that  name,  but 
ithout  any  part  of  the  controul  of  its  concerns, 
the  elder  brethren  are  usually  selected  from  com- 
■ anders  in  the  navy  and  merchant’s  service  ; with 
•few  principal  persons  of  his  majesty’s  govern- 
ent. 

The  use  of  tliis  corporation  is  to  superintend  the 
i teresTs  of  the  British  shipping,  military  and  com- 
I'Crcial.  To  this  end  their  powers  are  very  exten- 
ve  ; the  principal  of  which  are,  to  examine  the 
hiildren  educated  in  mathematics  in  Christ’s  Hos- 
iital ; — examine  the  masters  of  the  king’s  ships; — 
ppoint  pilots  for  the  d hames; — erect  light-houses 
•id  sea-marks  ; — grant  licences  to  poor  seamen  not 
f'ee  of  the  City,  to  row  on  the  Thames;  and  su- 
it erintend  the  deepening  and  cleansing  of  the 
.ver.  They  have  power  to  receive  donations  for 
'haritablc  purposes-;  and  they  annually  relieve 
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great  numbers  of  poor  seamen,  and  seamen’s  vvi  ' 
dows  and  orpliaiis. 

The  first  master  was  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  Knight 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  and  commander  of  tin 
great  ship,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  called  Henry 
Grace  de  Dieu. 

I'he  interior  of  the  Trinity-house  deserves  to  b< 
visited.  With  a recommendation  from  the  residen 
secretary,  strangers  may  view  it,  by  giving  tlic 
servant  one  shilling. 

The  secretary’s  office  contains  a beautiful  model 
of  the  Royal  William.  The  hall  is  light  and  ele- 
gant ; from  whence,  by  a double  stajr-case,  you 
ascend  to  the  court-room,  which  is  particularly 
elegant,  witltout  being  encumbered,  and  tlie  ceil- 
ing finished  in  a superior  style  ; it  contains  por- 
traits of  the  King  and  Queen:  James  II.;  Lord 
Sandwich  ; Lord  Howe  ; and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  up- 
per end  of  the  room  is  covered  by  a group  of 
about  twenty-four  portraits  of  the  Elder  Bre- 
thren, the  gift  of  the  Merchant  Brethren  in  1794. 
The  uniformity  of  the  dress  has  not  the  happiest 
effect,  but  no  doubt  the  likenesses  are  accurate. 
Trinity-square  is  laid  out  with  fancy  and  taste,  and 
forms  a desirable  and  pleasant  promenade  for  the 
neighbourhood;  the  high  bank  le-tding  to  tin; 
Tower  gate,  has  been  lately  levelled  and  paved. 

The  Corn- Exchange^ 

Ts  a handsome  brick  building,  situated  on  the 
cast  side  of  Mark  lane  ; it  is  an  open  market,  and 
convenient  enough  in  its  plan,  except  that,  per- 
Iraps,  It  is  too  small.  The  market  days  are  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

The  Heredu's  College. 

Thi;s  building,  situated  on  St.  Bennet’s  Hill,  is 
\isually  called  T//t;  Herald's  Office.  It  is  a brick 
edifice,  Itaying  a front  facing  the  street,  with  an  ' 
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! hcd  gateway,  leading  to  a handsome  quadrangle, 
oelong^  to  a corporation  of  great  antiquity,  con- 
: ;ing  of  the  following  thirteen  members — three 
al  arms,  six  hcYdlds  a!  arins,  and  four  pursui- 
ts a7.  dr  ins,  all  nominated  by  tlie  Earl  Marslial 
rEngland,  holding  their  places  by  patent,  during 
id  behaviour.  Their  office  is  to  keep  records  ot 
blood  of  all  the  families  of  the  kingdom,  and 
matters  belonging  to  the  same,  such  as  the 
ring  coats  of  arms,  See.  ; — to  attend  his  hiajesty 
_ggrcat  occasions ; — to  make  proclamations  in  cer- 
n cases; — to  mafshal  public  processions,  &c. 
ce  herald,  'and  obe  pursuivant,  attend  the  col- 
es daily,  in  rotation,  to  Answer  all  questions  rela- 
es  to  armorial  bearings,  See.  See.  The  fee  for 
3 3mmon  search  shillings,  and  for  a general 

rrch  one  guinea ; the  fees  fora  new  coat  of  arms 
' fro  in  ten  pound's  upwards,  according  to  the  la- 
tir  employed.  Strangers  may  view  the  court  on 
jlication.  't'his  is  the  proper  office  for  register- 
‘the  births  of  children. 


The  H.dts  of  the  City  Covipahics. 

here  are  in  Eondon  no  less  than  forty-nine 
ils,  belonging  to  various  ^/nVeis',  or  incoiporatcd 
ipauies  oj  Traders  and  Artizans,  Citizens  0/  Lon- 
• . Many  of  these  may  be  found  interesting  ob- 
s to  strangers,  either  for  their  architecture,  or 
i.r  magnitude,  and  expression  of  opulence. 
I'long  the  best  are — Ironmongers  Hall,  in  Fen- 
irch  street;  Merchant  Taylors  Hall,  in  Thread- 
idle  street ; Goldsmiths  Hall,  in  Foster- lane  ; 
ocers  Hall,  Grocers-alley,  Cheapside  ; Stationers 
M,  Ststioners-court,  Ludgate- street ; Drapers 
11,  Throgmorton  street;  and  Apothecaries  Hall, 
ickfriars. 

These  Halls  arc  erected  for  the  management  of 
.aftairs  of  the  companies  respectively  ; and  are 
1 ► used  tor  feasts,  on  certain  public  days,  and 
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peculiar  occasions.  Many  of  the  companies  are  ex. 
tremely  rich,  possessing  clear  annual  revenues  of' 
30,  4c,  and  50,000/.  Among  the  most  wealthy 
are  the  Mercers,  Grocers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers, 
Goldsmiths,  Skinners,  Merchant-taylors,  Haber, 
dashers,  and  Ironmongers. 

I'he  citizens  of  London,  possessing  an  amiable 
feature  in  common  with  the  bulk  of  their  conn, 
trymen,  never  forget,  in  the  midst  of  their  abun-. 
dance,  the  wants  of  others.  The  sums  distributed! 
annually  to  the  indigent,  by  the  City  Companies, 
from  various  funds  given  for  the  purpose,  amount 
to  more  than  26,000/.  A few  of  them  give  re- 
spectively from  1000/.  to  4000/.  pgr  annum. 

East -India  Company's  IVarehouses. 

Among  the  public  commercial  buildings,  may 
well  be  placed  the  above  warehouses;  they  arc 
twenty-six  in  number  ; this,  however,  but  slightly 
expresses  their  grandeur,  unless  the  extent  of 
them,  with  the  value  of  their  merchandize,  arc 
comprehended  in  the  view.  Some  are  built  in  a 
good  style  of  architecture,  and  all  of  them  deserve 
the  notice  of  the  curious  stranger.  Their  respec- 
tive situations  are  stated  in  a list  of  public  buildii 
ings  in  page  324. 
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; PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES,  &.C. 


The  Temple^ 

This  is  an  immense  building,  stretching  from 
:et-street  to  the  river,  north  and  south;  and 
rm  Lombard-street,  Whitefriars,  to  Essex-street, 
:he  Strand,  east  and  west, 

: t takes  its  name  from  its  being  founded  by  the 
lights  Templars  in  England.  The  Templars 
re  crusaders,  who,  about  the  year  iii8,  formed 
rmselves  into  a military  body  at  Jerusalem,  and 
irded  the  roads  for  the  safety  of  pilgrims.  In 
te,  the  order  became  very  powerful.  The  Tem- 
irs,  in  Fleet-street,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
^uently  entertained  the  king,  the  pope’s  nuncio, 
.-ign  ambassadors,  and  other  great  personages, 
ffhe  Temple  afterwards  passed  to  tlie  Knights 
5spitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had 
ir  chief  house  for  England  in  Clerkenwell,  on 
scite  of  St.  John’s  square.  They  shortly 
nted  the  Temple  for  lo/.  per  annum  rent,  to  the 
dents  of  the  common  laws  of  England,  in  the 
■session  of  whom,  and  their  successors,  it  has 
..aincd. 

tt  is  now  divided  into  two  societies  of  these 
dents,  called  the  Inner  and  iVliddle  Temple^  and 
ing  the  name  (in  common  with  the  other  law 
leties  in  London)  of  Inns  oj  Court, 
hese  societies  consist  of  Benchers,  Barristers, 
idents,  and  Members.  The  government  is 
;ed  in  the  Benchers.  In  term  time  they  dine  in 
hall  of  the  society,  which  is  called  keeping 
mv.ns.  To  dine  a fortnight  in  each  term,  is 
med  Keeping  the  let  m ; and  twelve  of  these 
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terms  qualifv  a student  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
that  is,  to  be  entitled  to  plead  and  manage  cause" 
for  clients  in  the  courts. 

These  societies  have  th(i  follovsing  officers- and 
servants:  a treasurer,  sub-treasurer,  stewai'd,  chief 
butler,  three  under  butlers,  upper  and  undercook, 
a pannierman,  a gardener,  two  porters,  two  Wash- 

pots,  and  watchmen.  ; 

Anciently  the  society  used  their  bread  as  pla+es, 
and  they  drank  out  of  wooden  cups.  At  presei\t 
their  customs  are  very  simple,  but  their  fare  is  eX; 
tremely  good,  although  plain,  and  restricted  M 
certain  ki^ds  for  each  day.  There  is  no  wine  al- 
lowed  the  students  (with  the  exception  of  partJCU.  ■ 
lur  days,  and  of  the  particular  customs  of  the  se. 
veral  inns,  which  differ  a little  ;)  but  they  are  per 
mitted  to  find  wine  for  themselves.  1 he  benchei' 
drink  excellent  wines,  arc  unrestricted  in  fare,  am 
live  very  well,  which  these  societies  can  pertecily' 
afford,  being  extremely  wealthy.  ' , 

None  but  a cvnic  will  quarrel  with  their  goo( 
livino-.  But  the'benchers  assume  and  exercue  : 
powe"  that  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  the  reaso; 
of  the  thing.  They  examine  students  as  to  tiieJi 
proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  law,  and  call  c-m- 
didates  to  the  bar,  or  reject  them,  at  pleasure,  auc 
tcilhonl  appeal.  We  have  seen  that  a student 
his  way  to  the  bar  ; in  which  tliere  can  be  uo  greaj 
harm,  because hisclicnt  will  take  the  liberty  ahe 
wards  of  judging  how  far  lie  has  otherwise  qiial 
ffed  himself.  But  every  man  that  eats  in  Hesu 
cietres,  sliould  be  called,  or  the  rejection  should  ^ 
founded  solely  on  his  ignorance  o.  the  ^ 

s’hould  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  a 
diction.  Otherwise  the  power  of  the  benclur. 
may  be  exercised  on  private  or  party  motives. 

The  cxpei.ee  of  going  tl.,o..rf.  the  cm.ixe  « 

Ihese  societies  is  not  great.  In  p' ^ I: 
Student  pays  on  admission,  for  tecs  ot  the  sotic  ) 
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! . 6j'.  ^d.  which,  with  otJier  customary  charges, 
j aounts  to  4/.  zs.  A duty  is  also  paid  to  the  king 
1 16L  4v.  amounting  altogether  to  20I.  7V.  Terms 
; ly  be  kept  for  about  ^O'-.  per  week,  and,  in 
i :r,  students  may  dine  at  a cheaper  rate  here  than 
i.y  where  beside.  The  expences  in  the  principal 
p neties  of  like  nature,  are  something  greater. 
I^The  Temple  is  an  irregular  building.  In  Fleet- 
■eet  are  two  entrances,  one  to  the  Inner,  and  the 
:ier  to  the  Middle  Temple.  The  latter  lias  a 
nt  in  the  manner  of  Inigo  Jones,  of  brick,  orna- 
nted  with  four  large  stone  pilasters,  of  the  Ionic 
iier,  with  a pediment.  It  is  too  narrow,  and  be- 
lofty,  wants  proportion.  The  passage  to  which 
: eads,  although  designed  for  carriages,  is  narrow, 
lOnvement,  and  me.an. 

irhe  garden  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  not  only  a 
St  happy  situation,  but  is  laid  out  with  great 
tte,  and  kept  in  perfect  order.  It  is  chieflV  co- 
-ed  with  green  sward,  which  is  pleasing  to  the 
especially  in  a city,  and  is  most  agreeable  to 
1 k on  It  lies  along  the  river,  is  of  great  ex- 
it, and  has  a spacious  gravel  walk,  or  terrace 
the  water’s  edge.  It  forms  a crowded  prome- 

e in  summer,  and  at  such  times  is  an  interest- 
spot. 

he  Middle  Temple  has  a garden,  but  much 
Her,  and  not  so  advantageously  situated, 
he  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  is  a spacious 
elegant  room  in  its  style.  Many  great  feasts 
■e  been  given  in  it  in  old  times.  It  is  well  worth 

;Slt. 

he  Inner  Temple  hall  is  comparatively  small. 

■ IS  a hue  room.  It  is  ornamented  with  the  nor 
HS  of  several  of  the  judges.  Before  this  hall  is 
oad  paved  terrace,  forming  an  excellent  pro- 
ade,  when  the  gardens  are  not  sufliciently  drv 
‘here  are  two  good  libraries  belonging  to  these 
.sties,  open  to  students,  and  to  others  on  appli- 

o ^ 
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cation  to  the  libi‘arran,  from  ten  m the  morning 
till  one  ; and  in  the  afternoon  from  two  till  six. 

The  Temple  cluireh  belongs  in  common  to  the 
two  societie's.  The  Knights  Templars'b^iilt  their 
church  on  this  scite,  which  was  destroyed,  and  the 
presentedificc  was  erected  by  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers. It  is  gothic,  and  very  beaiPtifiil  ; although 
it  has  this  great  defect,  especially  in  a gothic  build, 
ing,  that  the  aisles  are  tdo  Wide  for  their  height,  j 
It  has  three  aisles,  running  east  and  west,  and  two 
cress  aisles;  At  the  western  end  is  a spacious  round 
tower,  tlie  inside  of  which  forms  an  elegant  and 
singular  entrance  into  the  church,  from  which  jt  is 
nor  separated  by  close  walls,  but  merely  by  arches. 
The  whole  edifice  v ithin  has  a very  uncommon 
and  noble  aspect.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  siipi 
ported  by  slight  pillars  of  Sussex  marble,  and  there 
are  three  windows  at  each  side,  adorned  with  small 
pillars  of  the  same  marble.  The  entire  fioor  is  of 
flags  of  black  and  white  marble  ; the  roof  of  the 
tower  is  supported  with  six  pillars,  having  an  tip- 
per and  lower  range  of  small  arches,  except  on  the 
eastern  side,  opening  into  the  church.  The  length 
of  the  church  is  eighty-three  feet ; the  breadth 
sixty,  and  the  height  thirty-four : the  height  of 
the  inside  of  the  tower  is  forty-eight  feet,  and  its 
diame;er  on  the  floor  fifty-one. 

A modern  screen  of  wainscot  divides  the  porch 
and  the  church,  to  flie  great  injury  of  the  effect  of 
the  whole  plan.  The  pillars  of  the  tower  are  w.aii!- 
scoted  with  oak,  lo  the  height  of  eight  feet,  which 
also  injures  the  plan. 

In  the  porch,  or  tower,  are  the  tombs  of  elcvco 
Knights  Templars  ; eight  of  them  have  the  figun 
of  armed  knights  on  them,  three  of  them  being  the- 
tombs  ot  so  ninny  Karls  of  Pembroke. 

The  organ  of  this  church  is  one  of  the  finest  it 
the  world. 
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1‘Since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  superior  cler- 
i man  of  this  cluirch  W called  the  Master  uj  the 
\ mplet,  he  is  constituted  such  by  the  king’s  letters 
i tent,  without  institution  or  induction, 
j The  Temple  church  is  open  for  divine  service 
i-ery  day,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at 
ir  in  the  afternoon.  There  aie  four  eiuranccs 
.0  the  Temple,  bc.sides  those  in  P Icct-streei  ; and 
iis  a thoroughfare  during  the  day,  but  the  gates 
; shut  at  night.  The  gardens  are  open  to  the 
Iblic  in  summer. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

irhis  building,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  Inns 
I Court,  is  situated  on  the  v.  csi  side  of  Chancery. 

I e,  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis. 

1 . its  scite  anciently  stood  the  hou  ic  of  the  black- 
ars,  previously  to  their  moving  to  the  quarter 
1 ich  still  retains  their  name  : and  the  palace  of 
:t  Bishop  of  Chichester,  The  ground  was  after- 
trds  granted  to  Henry  lacy,  Karl  of  Lincoln, 
’m  whom  it  derives  its  name.  It  appears  to  liave 
erted  to  the  bishops  of  Chichester,  si.  ee  a 
ihop  of  that  see  conveyed  it  to  certain  students 
law,  in  whom,  or  their  successors,  it  has  ever 
cce  remained. 

-incoln’s  Inn,  with  its  garden  and  squares,  occu- 
a very  extensive  piece  of  ground,  which  might 
irendered  a great  ornament  to  the  town.  1 he 
ddings  arc  mostly  of  brick,  old,  and  irregular  in 
'ir  form.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  bur  never 

I' iplcted,  to  rebuild  the  Inn,  on  a regular 
noble  plan.  A considerable  range  of  rooms, 
ed  the  Stone-buildings,  faces  the  west,  having 
pacious  and  very  beautiful  garden  the  w Iiole 
gth  in  front,  with  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  (or  square) 
ond.  This  plan,  the  work,  of  Sir  Robert  Tay- 
is  simple  and  elegant  in  its  exterior  ajrchitcc- 
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ture;  and  the  rooms,  or  chambers,  are  on-a  grand 
and  commodious  scale. 

Ihe  chambers  let  for  from  20  guineas  to  i2o/.  ,j 
per  ami.  and  sell  for  from  350/.  to  2,500/.  ; hejd  for  f 
99  years  certain  from  1780,  on  three  lives,  W'ith  the 
privilege'  of  nominating  a fourth  life,  after  the 
death  of  those  three. 

In  the  old  buildings,  chambers  let  from  2$l.  per  . 
arm  to  80/  ; and  sell  from  200/.  to  lOOoL  They  j 
are  held  for  tbe  life  of  one  member  of  the  society,  , 
bur  on  payment  of  a sm'all  fine  they  may  be  trans- 1 
ferred.  Those  buildings  denominated  the  New-j 
Square  are  fee  simple,  and  entitle  the  owners  to  aT 
vote  for  the  county.  j 

These  let  from. 40/.  to  100  guineas  per  aim.  and 
are  occupied  by  solicitors,  conveyancers,  and  spe- 
cial pleaders,  frequently  to  th,e  exclusion  of  the 
members  of  the’  inn;  they  sell  from  350/.  up  ta 
2,500/.  per  double  set.  All  these  chambers  pay, 
4./.  '2.r.  annually  to  the  society. 

In  the  old  .part  of  the  building,  the  hall  and 
chapel  are.  worthy  nodee.  7'he  hall  is  an  extremely 
fine' room,  and  is  used  not  only  for  the  commons  of 
the  societ}',  but  for  sittings  out  of  term  before  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  matters  relative  to  suits  in  chan- 
cery. At  the  .upper  end  of  the  hall  is  a picture 
that  deserves  the  notice  of  a stranger,  as  the  pro-  | 
duCtion  of  Hogarth,  although  of  a species  in  which 
he  was  not  niosf 'successful.  The  subject  is — St. 
Paul  before  Agrippp.  and  Festus. 

TJte  visitoFmay  easily  learn  vvhen  there  are  sit- 
tings in  this'hail,  at  which  time  he  may  be  present 
without  introduction. 

f.incoln’s  Inn  has  a large  chapel,  67.  feet  by  41, 
in  the  gothic  style.’  The'  design  is  by  Inigo  Jones  j, 
who  seems,  by  this  specimen,  not  to  have  perceived 
the  characteristic  beauties  of  that  style.  This, 
chapel  is  reared  on  huge  pillars  and  arches,  which 
form  an  open  walk  beneath  the  floor  of  the  rhapeU 


Cray’s  inn'. 

lis  was  used  as  a promenade,  but  vt  is  too  cold  for 
lidweather,  and  in  fineweathcrtoo  much  secluded  : 
s inclosed  now  with  iron  railing,  and  is  used  as  a 
icceof  interment  for  the  benchers  only.  The  cha- 
windows  are  of  beautiful  stained  glass,  by  dif- 
eent  artists,  representing  the  prophets,  apostles, 
similar  to  those  of  Lincoln  College  chapel, 
ford:  the  chapel  may  be  seen  by  applying  to 
head  porter,  tinder  Chancery-lane  gateway,  for 
; compliment  of  one  shilling. 

The  garden  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  is  one  of  the  finest 
menades  within  the  capital.  It  is  laid  out  with 
iat  taste,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  In  summer 
>s  open  to  the  public. 

ncoln’s  Inn  has  a very  good  library.  The  ma- 
cripts  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  library  arc  kept  locked 
I in  cupboards,  under  the  shelves  in  the  library, 
cannot  be  viewed  without  a special  order  from 
or  two  masters  of  the  bench.  The  MSS.  are 
i parliamentajry,  judicial,  legal,  and  public  na- 
tew,  however,  are  originals,  but  of  nearly 
.al  value,  being  of  great  authenticity  and  im- 
itance;  the  greatest  part,  were  bequeathed  by 
d Hale,  with  a most  singular  injunction,  that 
part  of  them  were  to  be  printed.  The  contents 
hese  MSS.  may  be  arranged  under — i.  Statute 
V ; 2.  Common  Law,  and  matters  of  a juridical 
are  ; and  3,  Miscellaneous.  The  society  is  con- 
Auted  like  those  of  the  Temple;  the  terms  of 
lission,  and  the  time  necessary  to  qualify  the 


:lent  for  the  bar. 


being  a little  different. 


Gray's  Inn. 

'his  place  deserves  to  be  noticed  for  its  fine  gar- 
1,,  which  is  a most  agreeable  promenade,  and  is 
|in  to  the  public  in  summer.  Cray’s  Inn  is  situ- 
11  on  the  north  side  of  Holborn.  It  derives  its 
lie  from  the  Lord  Grays,  who  had  a house  here. 
::  other  inns  of  court  contain  little  worth  atten 
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tion,  yet  from  their  antiquity  they  are  entitled  to 
brief  notice.  These  are, 

Fi/r nival’s  Inn, 

Situated  in  Holborn.  It  contains  a hall,  about 
40  feet  by  241  'n  which  are  portraits  of  Lords  Ray. 
mond  and  Pengelly. 

Thavies  hm.  , 

This  is  an  appendage  to  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  old  ‘ 
building  was  burnt  down  some  few  years  since,  and  ! 
a neat  range  of  buildings  are  erected  on  its  scite,  i 
which  are  situated  near  St.  Andrew’s  church.  Hob  j| 
born.  I 

• I 

Staple  Inn 

Is  situated  in  Holborn  : in  the  hall  are  a few 
portraits,  and  casts  of  the  twelve  Ctcsars  on 
brackets. 

Barnard's  Inn 

Is  situated  near  Dyer’s  Buildings,  Holborn:  in 
the  hall,  which  is  very  small,  are  portraits  of  emU 
nent  law  characters,  and  two  busts. 

Serjeant's  Inn, 

Situated  in  Chancery-lane,  contains  a small  neat 
chapel,  with  seats  for  the  Judges.  'live  hall  win- 
dowsaredecorated  with  armor’al  bearings  in  stained 
glass,  as  are  most  others  here  mentiemed.  The 
gscent  to  the  jiall  is  by  a handsome  flight  of  steps. 

Clifford's  Imi 

Is  situated  near  St.  Dunstan’s  church.  Fleet- 
street,  and  is  dependant  on  the  Inner  Temple  : the 
hall  is  30  feet  by  24.  An  old  oak  case  in  the  hall, 
of  great  antiquity,  contains  the  ancient  institutions 
of  the  sobiety. 


doctor’s  commons. 
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ClemenCs  Iniiy 

Situated  near  St.  Clement’s  church  in  the  Strand, 
contains  a well-proportioned  elegant  hall,  adorned 
l ith  a portrait  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  five  other 
iictures  : the  garden,  which  is  kept  with  particu- 
i:.r  care,  has  a sun-dial  supported  by  a figure  of 
3)nsiderable  merit  kneeling,  and  which  was  brought 
(om  Italy  by  Lord  Clare. 

LyoviS  hm, 

Situated  in  Wych-street,  has  nothing  within  it 
lOrthy  mention. 

■ Connected  with  this  subject, 

The  Rolls  Chapel 

Deserves  notice-  The  present  chapel,  situated 
Chancery-lane,  was  begun  in  1617,  and  cost 
;aout  20CO/.  It  is  small  and  gloomy;  it  contains, 
:;side  others,  a monument  of  John  Yonge,  D.  D. 
•e  work  of  Pietro  Torregiaiti,  a very  eminent  Flo- 
ntine.  The  master  of  the  rolls  resides  here,  in  a 
))use  built  by  government ; and  annexed  to  it,  but 
(clude’d  from  public  view,  is  a garden. 

Doctor's  Commons, 

'This  is  an  old  brick  building,  of  considerable 
Mcnt,  situated  a little  to  the  south  of  St.  Paul’s 
uirch-yard.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  squares, 
'le  establishment  is  properly  a college  for  stu. 
nts  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  con- 
rns  various  courts,  in  which  those  laws  are  admi- 
it  tered,  subject  to  the  common  and  statute  law  of 
land  ; and  several  ofiices  belonging  to  the  ju- 
ediction  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
::  see  of  London.  The  courts,  maritime  and  ec- 
'siastical,  are  five  in  number,  viz.  i.  Arches.  2. 
llmiralty.  3.  Prerogative.  4.  Delegates ; and 
' Consistory  ; in  4II  which  the  business  is  carried 
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on  chiefly  in  writing,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Roman  civil  law,  by  the  doctors  and  proctors. 
The  doctors  are  such  as,  having  taken  the  degree 
of  L.  L.  D.  at  one  of  the  universities,  are  after- 
wards admitted  of  the  College  of  Advocates  be- 
longing to  these  courts,  in  which,  after  a year  of 
silence,  they  can  plead.  The  proctors  are  also 
especially  admitted  to  practise  in  these  courts,  and 
conduct  the  preparatory  part  of  the  business,  as 
attorneys  do  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  The 
civil  law  terms  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  common 
law  ; but  their  sittings  are  arranged  according  to 
the  business  of  the' different  courts,  each  of  which 
has  four  sessions  in  a term,  besides  bye  days,  &c. 

The  Prerogative  Office  opens  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  from  October  till  March,  and  shuts 
at  three;  the  remaining  six  months  it  continues 
open  till  four.  The  usual  public  holidays  are 
kept ; any  of  whicli  happening  on  a Sunday,  are 
kept  on  the  Monday.  Searches  for  wills  are  here 
made  at  one  shilling  each,  and  copies,  which  are 
always  stamped,  are  made  upon  application.  There 
are  several  interior  registries' in  the  Commons,  viz. 
the  Bishop  of  London’s  in  Knight  Rider-street; 
the'  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  in  Paul’s  Chain, 
&c.  The  proctors’  offices  remain  open  from  about 
nine  till  seven  or  eight  the  year  round.  This  place 
pt  ssesses  a library,  consisting  mostly  of  books  of 
h story,  or  relating  to  the  faculty  of  civil  or  canon 
L ws. 

The  subjects  of  jurisdiction  of  these  courts,  are 
remnants  of  the  ancient  pov/cr  of  the  ecclesiastics 
in  this  country. 

The  scite  of  Doctor’s  Commons  affords  an  op- 
portunity of  improving  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul’s, 
by  the  erecting  of  a noble  edifice,  for  the  several 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  and  offices. 
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Sio7i  College  1 

; Is  situated  near  London  Wall ; it  was  founded 
1 the  year  1603,  by  Thomas  White,  rector  01  St. 
Ii'unstan’s  in  the  West,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
, ondon  clergy.  The  whole  body  of  rectors  and 
nears  within  the  city  are  fellows  of  this  college, 
'.id  all  the  clergy  in  and  near  the  metropolis  may 
aive  free  access  to  its  very  extensive  and  valuable 
bbrary.  The  edifice  is  plain  and  neat,  consisting 
'brick  buildings,  surrounding  a square  court; 
'.id  under  the  library  are  alms-houses  for  twenty 
5)or  persons. 

Red  Cross-street  Library/. 

' This  library,  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  who  died  in  the  year  1716, 
rnsists  of  nearly  20,000  volumes.  It  is  conducted 
' twenty-three  trustees,  of  whom  thirteen  are  dis- 
nating  ministers,  and  the  rest  taken  from  the  laity 
iiong  the  dissenters.  Access  may  be  had  to  this 
)>rary  by  leave  of  a trustee,  who  has  also  the 
nwer  of 'lending  the  books  under  certain  restric- 
i;  ns.  The  library  is  open  every  Tuesday,  Wed- 
ssday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  except  during  the 
>:inth  of  August. 

•■At  this  place  dissenters,  of  all  denominations, 
;jster  the  births  of  their  children  ; the  expence 
' each  certificate  is  six-pence. 

College  oj  Physicians, 

This  is  a handsome  edifice,  situated  in  Warwick- 
le,  north-east  of  St.  Paul’s  church-yard.  In  the 
int  is  a portico  of  stone,  in  the,  form  of  an  octa- 
u,  crowned  with  a dome.  This  entrance  leads, 

:j  a square  court,  surrounded  with  brick  bujld- , . 
ss,  adorned  w'ith  . stone.  The  western  front,  which 
£es  the  entrance,  is  a very  elegant  piece  of  archi- 
tture.  In  this  court  are  statues  of  Charles  II. 
ot  Sir  John  Cutler,  in  niches  in  the  building. 
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*4  he  laiter  was  a cclehrated  miser  ; and  it  is  related  of 
him,  ihat  he  tricked  the  college  out  of  tlie  honor  of  a : 
statue,  by  a donation  he  afterwards  charged  to  them  in  - 
his  books,  as  a debt. 

The  college  is  provided  with  convenient  rooms  for  5 
its  several  occasions.  In  the  great  hall  are.  portraits  and  J 
Itusts  of  several  eminent  medical  men;  among  vvhich  a 
are  those  of  the  great  Sydenham,  and  the,  illustrious  ‘ 
Harvey,. 

A good  library,  belonging  to  the  c 
by  Sir  Theodore  Mayernc,  physician 
Charles  I.  and  aifgmeiued  by  the  Marquis  of  Dorches- 
ter, one  of  the  fellows  of  the  college. 

This  society  was  originally  insiiiufcd  by  a charter  of 
Henry  VI J I.  at  the  instance  chiefly  of  Dr.  Linacre, 
physician  to  that  monarch,  and  its  privileges  have  been 
since  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  acts  of  parliament,  and 
various  charters.  The  college  consists  of  a president, 
gensors,  and  fellows  ; and  its  proposed  object  is  to  pre- 
vent the  practice  of  physic  by  ignorant  pretenders  to  the 
science,  or  mercenary  impostors.  This  should  seem, 
however,  not  the  best  remedy  for  the  evil;  since  no  me- 
tropolis exists  in  which  empirics  commit  such  prodigious 
depredations  on  property,  or  inflict  such  enormous  evils 
under  the  pretence  of  cures,  as  in  London.  We  dd 
not  enter  into  the  question  of  remedy  here,  but  wain 
ajl  strangers  not  to  look  into  the  advei  tisanent  oj  a 
?WU'spaper  for  a physician  or  a surgeon. 


ollege,  was  given 
I to  lames  1.  and 
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INSTITUTIONS  for  the  ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  &c. 

The  Royal  Institution. 

This  establishment  was  set  on  foot  about  five  years 
fEjo,  and,  soon  after,  iis  foundation  was  incorporated, 
y royal  charter,  under  the  name  and  title  of  The  Royal 
vstitutiun  of  Great  Britain. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  institution  is  “ the  difTu- 
on  of  knowledge,  and  facilitating  the  general  intro- 
uction  of  useful  mechanical  improvements.”  The 
lembers  consist  of  three  different  classes,  proprietors, 
fe- subscribers,  and  amiital  subscribers.  The  first 
Idiy  seventy  guineas  on  their  admission,  and  have  a 
are  in  the  building,  and  all  the  property  of  the  in- 
l ituiion,  and  two  transferrable  tickets  of  admission  to 
le  lectures,  &c.  Those  of  the  second  class  pay  twenty 
.tineas,  for  which  they  receive  a ticket,  not  transfer- 
ible,  which  admits  them  to  the  lectures,  and  different 
oms  of  the  establishment,  but  they  have  no  share  in 
ice  property  of  the  institution.  The  last  class  of  mem- 
■rs,  on  payment  of  three  guineas,  receive  a ticket,  en- 
ling  them  to  the  same  privileges  as  life-subscribers, 
t for  one  year  only. 

The  Institution  is  governed  by  a committee  of  nine 
anagers,  who  are  elected  by  the  proprietors ; three  of 
‘Mn  for  three  years,  three  for  two  years,  and  three  for 
iC  year. 

• A very  extensive  building  is  possessed  by  the  Insti- 
ion,  in  Albemarle-streei,  and  the  celebrated  Count 
nmford,  who  takes  the  lead  in  the  management,  and 
to  has  been  allowed  apartments,  &c.  in  the  house  of 
Institution,  has  endeavoured  to  realize  most  of  his 
tjects  with  respect  to  the  economy  of  heat,  fuel,  &c. 
:.ie  front  of  the  house  is  barricadoed  by  double  win- 
ws,  which  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  cold  in  win- 
, and  of  the  heat  in  summer.  There  is,  likewise, 
cry  spacious  and  elegant  lecture-room,  designed  by 
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Mr.  WebsttT,  with  another  of  less  size;  a library;  a 
news-room,  where  all  the  newspapers  and  periodical 
publications  are  taken,  and  a conversation  room,  where^- ; 
the  Count  has  introduced  a contrivance  (in  imitation  of  i| 
the  caffe  mechanUiuc,  at  Paris,  and  the  conjuring  equi-  !! 
pages  of  Merlin)  by  means  of  which,  colFee,  tea,  or.ll 
soups,  the  last  of  which  are  made  according  to  ihCi’: 
Count’s  instructions  in  his  Essays,  are  sent  up  by  a\| 
mechanical  contrivance  from  the  kitchen  below.  Th^] 
reading-rooms  and  library  are  supplied  with  fifty-t\Vo?| 
periodical  publications,  in  English,  French,  and  Ger~^: 
man ; nine  English  newspapers,  and  seven  foreign^ 
ditto.  There  is  a room  for  experimental  diimers,  where''! 
the  Count  presides  at  table,  and  where  the  proprietors^ 
subscribers,  and  their  friends,  meet  to  judge  of  the  me-j 
rit  of  any  new  method  of  cooking,  or  any  hew  dish  pro5i 
posed  by  the  Count,  the  expence  of  such  dinners  being! 
defrayed  by  those  who  partake  of  them’^.  The  kitchen' 
is  fitted  up  according  to  the  plan  recommended  in  Count 


Rumford’s  Tenth  Essay;  with  his  roasters,  boilers, 
&c.  in  a very  complete  manner,  and  all  the  fire-places, 
in  the  house  are  furnished  with  the  useful  Rumford 
stoves,  of  different  kinds.  Adjoining  the  kitchen  is  a 
large  workshop,  in  which  a great  number  of  copper- 
smiths, braziers,  and  other  workmen,  are  constantly, 
employed  making  saucepans,  roasters,  &c.  under  the' 
direction  of  the  Count,  which  are  stamped  with  the^ 
arms  of  the  Institution,  and  sold  in  a part  of  the  build-^, 
ing  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Over  the  work-* 
shops  is  a large  room  for  the  reception  of  such  models  ’ 
of  machinery  as  may  be  presented  to  the  Institution'; 
and  adjoining  is  a printing-office,  with  a press,  types,' 
and  every  other  irnplement  necessary  in  priming. 

The  Institution  has  likewise  a Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  another  of  Chemistry,  who  read  lec- 
tures on  these  sciences. 


■*  See  Journals  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britainf 
No.  II.  p.  20  and  ^1. 


OYAL  SOCfETY.  j 

: Strangers  may  be  admitied  to  see  the  Institution,  5f 

■ commended  by  a proprietor  or  subscriber,  ihev  may 
*io,  by  a similar  means,  be  introduced  to  ihe' lectures 

: the  soup-room,  or  to  the  txperirnemal  dinners^^.  ' 

The  Rcnjal  Socie/y, 

['This  illustrious  body  holds  its  meeting  from  the  be- 
bmng  of  November  till  the  conclusion  of  Trinity 
every  Thursday  evening,  from  eight  till  nine, 

I suite  of  apartments,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  gate- 
i-y  of  Somerset-house.  It  possessifs  a large  libra%  of 
- tks  many  of  them  highly  curious,  a museum  of  iia- 
al  histwy,  and  a variety  of  apparatus  and  insiru- 
nts.  i he  consequence  of  the  society  has,  however 
p.ate  years,  been  diminished  in  the  estimation  of  many 
h-sons,  on  account  of  its.  being  supposed  that  rank, 
a]ih,  and  court-interest,  are  more  readv  iatroduc- 
|s  to  the  honour  of  a fellowship,  than  rnerit,  or  ihe 
- o science.  If  this  insinuation  has  ever  been  well 
nded,  we  hope  much  pains  wiil,  in  future,  be  taken 
aa  very  oppostte  practice,  to  vindicate  the  Society 
•els  completely  to  blast  its 

. hi3  society  took  its  rise  from  the  private  meetings 
few  distinguished  characters,  wiio,  at  the  dose  of 

■ Civil  Wars  retired  to  the  Univcrsiivof  Oxford,  to 

P^^‘=eful  life,  and  to  enjoy 
ibeoefit  of  literary  conversation.  To  these,  a few 
nbers  of  the  University  were  added.  It  does  not 
ear  that  any  thing  was  then  intended  beyond  a 
1 > meeting  of  liu-rary  men,  or  that  they  professed 
higfieraim  than  their  own  edilication.  1' he  subiect 
'leir  attention  was  philosophy,  and  of  that  speaes 
f-h  by  tracing  causes  to  their  effects,  and  by  renounc-’ 
abstract  reasonings,  for  the  observaiions  of  the  senses 
matters  of  fact,  is  called  expcrimeutal.  The  meet- 
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ings  were  atljounied  lo  Giesh.un  CuHege,  London,  ia 
1638.  The  ciul  comnunions  wiiirh  succf-eueU,  imcr. 
rupied  their  progress;  but  on  the  Restoration  of  Charlet 
II.  the  society  met  with  fresh  ardour;  persons  of  ra  nit 
were  added  to  the  list  of  members,  and  it  flourisi'.ed  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Ring.  Sir  Isaac  Newion  be- 
coming its  president,  likewise  drew  upon  it  the  aoike  •( 
of  all  Europe.  It  was  incorppraied  in  i6f>5.  ,^.1 

It  is  governed  by  a president  and  council,  consisting^!; 
of  twenty-one  fellows.  The  two  secretaries  coiidut^J' 
the  correspondence,  register  all  e-Kperimeius.  and  pub.‘''^j 
iish  the  iransa  tions.  Members  are  elected  up, >:i  tile  i 
recommendation  of  three  fellows ; their  names  and  qua-  ; 
lilications  are  posted  in  the  room,  and,  after  ten,  meet-  j 
ings,  a ballot  takes  place,  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  f:'. 
lows  present  must  ire  in  their  favour.  Upon  e-cctioii, 
five  guineas  are  to  be  paid,  and  afterwards,  thirteen 
shillings  a quarter  ; or,  twenty  .guineas  paid  at  o:r 
discharges  the  members  fro,:n  future  jjaymenis.  j\o 
strangers  can  be  present  at  the  nie<  tings,  without  the 
permission  of  the  president  and  fellows  present. 

I'hfc  business  of  the  so<  ieiy,  at  its  orditinry  meetingj, 
commences  by  the  minuting  -.ecretary  reading  ihe  mi- 
nutes he  has  made  of  the  pioceedings  at  the  last  week's 
meeting,  noting  the  strangers  present,  ilie  ballots  ror 
candidates,  the  admissions  and  presents,  if  any  ; ami  i 
lastly,  a very  neat  and  cireumsiatuial  detail  of  the  con-  j 
tents  and  panicislars  of  such  new  (,ou,imuiveaiio-is  a^ 
papers,  as  were  read  at  the  iasc  meeti.ig.  T";ese  ini- 
iiutes  are  alwavs  heard  with  great  pleasure  and  aiieny 
lion,  as  embracing  a clear  and  comprehensive  account 
of  the  papers,  separated  from  their  extraneous  a.nti 
Jess  material  parts,  and  are  commoaiy  better  ad.iptfd 
for  undei s anding  the  subject  than  the  papers  tuein- 
selves'.  For  which  reason  it  would  be,  perhaps,  an  ac- 
ceptable service,  to  have  the  whole  eplleaioa  of  thege 
minutes  of  papers  published  hi  a separate  work,  espe- 
fially  those  of  the  present  and  hut  liiinuting  seereiaimij  I 
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lich  \ve  bare  obeii  atiencied  to  with  much  pleasure 
d improvement. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  thus  been 
ne  ihrough,  the  other,  or  reading  secretary,  begins, 
d reads  at  full  lengih,  such  other  papers  as  have  been 
;n  iTunicaiea  to  il  e society,  either  by  us  members  or 
aneers,  till  the  clock  strikes  nine,  when  he  is  imme.. 
iiely  stopped,  and  the  n tettng  is  concluded. 

In  this  way  the  whole  routine  of  itusiness,  at  the  or- 
'tarv  meetings,  is  conducted.  Tlietiext  mC'St  mate- 
,.1 duty  of  the  society,  is  to  select  and  publish  the  best 
id  fittest  of  the  p.'peis  that  have  thus  been  reao  at  the 
L ekly  sittings,  For  this  purpose,  ana  tor  managing 
••  other  cor  cc-rns  of  the  society,  a committee  of  mem- 
"•s  meet  once  a month,  wht  n die  papers  are  re- consi- 
cd  and  seii.cicd  for  publication,  by  ballot ; those  that 
■ not  ciecnied  worthy  ti.at  honour,  are  deposited  with 
• archives  of  the  society.  The  selected  papers  are 
:n  delivered  to  the  reading  secretary  for  publication, 
having  the  charge,  of  that  business. 

N>Jciwuhstanciing  th  s official  determination  of  the  fate 
irhe  papers,  the  society  disclaims  all  responsibility  as 
. he  accuracy  or  merit  of  those  that  are  thus  published, 
rding  :hcir  stvcial  authors  aione  accountable  for  them 
hese  respects,  equally  as  if  they  had  published  the 
ers  themselve  s in  separate  \voiks. 

Jprn  the  whole,  the  public  are  under  great  obliga- 
is  to  this  scciciy,  icr  the  ciiscovcnts  it  has  fostered 
cgh  the  n cdiuin  of  its  transactions,  and  for  the  pa- 
lage  anti  tcunienar.ee  which,  at  various  periods,  it 
ailcrded  to  Txpciimental  Pliilosophy.  That  its 
mbc'i  s are  not  row  so  remarkable  for  thtir  researches 
d'seortries  in  mathematical  philosophy  astonncrly, 
.icrhaps,  rather  to  be  asciiben  to  the  frivolous  pur- 
a of  the  age,  and  to  the  modern  aversion  to  solid 
mnu-Dts,  than  to  any  fauiis  of  the  pre;seni  illustrious 
;•dc1ent,  who  has  set  an  example  of  a life  devoted  to 
tree,  which  it  would  be  foviimate  for  the  world  'if 
1*  ? 


i6o  manufactures  and  commerce. 
it  were  more  frequently  imitated  by  other  persons  of 
his  rank  and  independence. 

Antiquarian  Society. 

This  society,  consisting  of  a president, _ council,  and 
fellows,  was  incorporated  by  George  II.  in  1751,  and 
have  rooms  adapted  to  the  purpose,  ;n  Somerset -place, 
on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter  under  the  arch- way. 

The  room  in  which  the  meetings  are  held  is  very  large 
and  eommudious— the  library  on  the  ground  floor  it 
small,  but  so  lofty  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  a lar^ 
quantity  of  books.  Over  the  door  is  a fine  likeness  of 
Dean  Milles,  the  late  president,  by  Miss  Black  ; this 
room  has  many  curious  fragments  of  antiquity ; and 
among  them,  some  recently  added  from  hgypN 
from  the  walls  of  the  house  of  commons,  when  under 
repair  for  the  convenience  of  the  members. 

The  society  meet  from  the  beginning  of  November, 
till  the  end  of  Trinity  Term,  on  Thursday  evening 
when  the  chair  is  taken  at  half  past  seven  o clock. 
Members  pay  on  admission  five  guineas,  and  two  gui- 
neas per  year  afterwards ; but  foreigners  of  note  may 
be  admitted  honorary  members,  without  payment  of 
these  sums.  Visitors  may  be  admitted  by  theinirodu^ 
lion  of  a member.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Brand,  re- 
sides  on  the  spot,  and  is  happy  to  shew  the  rooms  o» 
proper  application.  >■ 

'Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  ManufacturtS^ 

■ and  Commerce. 

This  edifice  is  situated  in  John-street,  in  the  Adek 
phi,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand.  The  e=^‘eaor.» 
fn  a noble  sivle  of  architecture  ; but  that  is  partly  lo«. 
from  its  being  of  brick,  ornamented  with  stone,  a m^ 
ture  inconsistent  with  grandeur.  The  interior  is  petah 
liarly  elegant,  and  very  commodious  for  the  uses  ot  tw 

■society.  But  that  which  characterises  this  bui  ding, 

and  lias  rendered  it  and  the  society  to  which  it  belong 
celebrated  on  the  .continent,  is  the  great  room  of 
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'.ciefy.  This  is  a fine  proportioned  aparimenr  • being 
i fiv  se’.  cn  fict  in  length  ; forty. two  feet  in  breadih  j 
d ronv  fiet  in  height.  It  is  lighted  at  the  top  by  a 
inme.  'll  he  wails  are  ornanunied  with  a series  t>f  ex- 
^lisue  pii  lures,  by  Barrv,  designed  to  illusir^te  this 
^-.ixiin  “ 1 hat  the  attainment  of  happiness,  individual 

I.d  pubi  c,  depends  on  the  tuliivaiion  of  the  human 
uliies.'’ 

.'riieurst  represents  mankind  in  asava^si  si  ale,  with 

(attendant  misery  ; — the  second,  a Giccian  harvest^ 
;rne,  of  a thanksgiving  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus ; — the 
I'rc!,  \he  h'iclors  at  the  Olt/ntpic  Games; — the  fourth, 
hrivigaticn  ; — the  fifth,  the  Socieiy  <f  Arls,  &'c. — and 
ez  last,  Elysium,  or  the  state  of  final  retribution. 

The  Vidors  at  ihe  Ohjmpic  Games, 

lOccupit  s one  whole  side  of  the  room  ; and  is  forty- 
•o  feet  l<  ng,  and  eleven  feet  ten  inches  high.  This 
most  beautiful  picture.  It  is  marked  by  the  har- 
jHiy  and  giandeur  of  us  composition  j by  the  lespec- 
le  sweetness  and  spirit  of  most  of  its  parts. 

fOn'the  northern  wall  is 

The  Elysium, 

VvVhich  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  hefbremen- 
ried  picture.  By  many  of  the  ablest  judges  it  is 
*med  the  finest  of  this  series  of  paintings.  For 
olimiiy  of  design,  it  is  certainly  superior  to  the 
<mpic  Gaines;  but,  for  eornpleteness  of  cfYect,  wc 
ik  it  inferior. 

The  object  of  rliis  picture  is  to  exhibit  (o  the  spec- 
,'r  such  personages,  of  all  na  ions  and'  ages,  as  have 
■ n the  ornaments  and  benefactors  of  ibc  worldf 
■vTany  great  difficulties  were  to  be  subdued  iti  the 
'■iposiiions  of  this  grand  pkime  ; and  the  painter  bas- 
■jlayed  a rr.ost  rich  invent  on  in  the  task  he  so  boldly 
.ceived,  Tliat  muli’yuflc  of  personages,  ail  of  whom 
/as  necessary  to  display  in  a eonspicuo'^s  ir+aniipr, 
’neither  thrown  into  masses- too  large  for  relief,  nor 
P i 
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broken  into  parts  too  multiplied  for  the  general  efieef. 
The  grouping  exhibits  an  uncommonly  delicate  know- 
ledge of  the  art.  Independently  of  this  principal  merit, 
most  of  the  groups  are  interesting  in  themselves;  being 
replete  with  passion  and  dignified  sentiment. 

The  Grecian  Harvest-homCf 

-Is  a most  graceful  and  beautiful  painting.  The' 
time  is  the  evening  ; and  the  warm  glow  over  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  elegance  of  the  principal  figures,  pro- 
duce a splendid  elFect. 

This  picture  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  ; and  ^ ' 
the  same  end  is 

I 

Man  in  a Savage  State,  i 

The  principal  figure  of  which  is  Orpheus,  with  a|] 
lyre  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  extended  towards 
heaven.  The  expression  of  Orpheus  is  extremely 
bold.  The  group  round  Orpheus  is  expressive  of  tl»e  ( 
wonder  of  savage  men,  on  their  first  perception  of  | 
sumethitig  cultivated  and  excellent. 

The  dimensions  of  the  two  last  mentioned  pictures, 
and  two  at  the  opposite  endj  are  alike.  Each  is  fifteen 
feet  two  inches  in  length;  and  eleven  feet  ten  inches 
in  height. 

Navigation*. 

The  noble  river,  the  Thames,  is,  with  great  pro* 
prlety,  introduced  into  this  picture  to  represent  navi- 
gation. In  the  midst  of  the  water,  seated  in  a trium- 
jihal  car,  is  the  Thames  personified.  The  person  of 
the  Thames  is  extremely  grand  ; and  to  the  Nereids 
the  painter  has  given  exquisite  grace,  and  admirable 
expression. 


* Mr.  Barry  has  lately  introduced  into  this  picture,  a de- 
sign for  a I aval  pillar.  It  is  a most  admirable  specimen  of 
his  taste  and  skill. 
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This  picture  is  on  the  same  wall  with  the  last.  It 
-■presents  the  distribution  of  rewards  by  the  society; 
i.id  consists  chiefly  of  portraits  of  the  principal  mem- 
c^rs. 

On  the  left  side  stands  the  late  Lord  Romney,  at  the 
[’ne  of  painting  the  picture,  president  of  the  society. 

. ’ear  the  president  stands  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
f'  Wales;  and  sitting  at  the  corner  of  the  picture, 
I'jlding  in  his  hand  the  instrument  of  the  institution, 
'Mr.  William  Shipley,  “ whose  public. spirit  gave  rise 
I this  society  ■< ."  Arthur  Young,  among  others,  is 
r educing  specimens  of  grain  to  the  president.  Near 
rm  is  Mr.  More,  formerly  secretary,  distinguishable 
i the  pen  he  holds.  On  the  right  hand  o?  the  late 
cord  Romney,  stands  the  present  Lord  Romney;  and 
1 the  left,  the  late  O.  S.  Rrereton,  Esq.  Towards  the 
tntre  of  the  picture  is  the  late  Mrs.  Montague,  who 
rrly  graced  the  society  with  her  name  and  subscrip- 
; and,  greatly ‘to  their  honour,  her  example  was 
ir.itated  by  the  late  Dutchess  of  Northumberland,  and 
iner  ladies  f. 

'Mrs.  Montague  is  in  the  act  of  recommending  the 
igenuity  and  industry  of  a young  female,  whose  work 
te  is  producing.  Near  her  are  the  late  Duchess  of 
rarthumberland,  the  present  Duke  of  Northumber- 
r.id  ; the  late  Joshua  Steele,  Esq.  the  late  Sir  George 
1 ville,  Bart.  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Soame 
innings,  and  James  Harris,  Esqrs.  the  Duchess  6f 
iitland,  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Between 
ir?8e  ladies,  the  late  Dr.  Samu6l  Johnson  stands,  poim- 
;;  out  Mrs.  Montague’s  act  to  their  grace’s  attention. 

• * These  words  are  engraven  on  a gold  medal,  voted  to 
■ . Shipley  in  the  year  1758. 

H It  ought  to  be  made  generally  known,  that  Ladies  may 
tome  members  of  this  institution. 
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Beyond  these  is  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  near 
him  the  late  Edmund  Burke.  Nearer  the  right  is  the*  ; 
late  Ed\''ard  Hooper,  Esq.  and  the  late  Keane  Fitzge- 
rald, Esq.  ; the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland;  ilig 
Earl  of  Radnor  ; William  Locke,  Esq.  and  Dr.  Wil-  ’ 
liam  Hunter,  are  examining  sonte  drawings  by  a youth 
to  whom  a premium  has  been  adjudged.  On  the  right 
are  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Folkstone,  lirst  president  of  ' 
the  society;  his  son  the  la.ie  Earl  of  Radnor ; and  Dr^  ‘ 
Stephen  Hales.  j 

The  artist  has  also  introduced  a picture  and  sfatue.  '' 
The  subject  of  the  picture  is  the  Fall  of  Lucifer, 
designed  by  Mr.  Barry,  when  the  Royal  Academy  hai 
selected  six  of  its  members  to  paint  pictures  for  St. 
J’aul’s  Cathedral  ; the  statue  is  that  of  the  Greciaa 
mother  dying,  and  in  those  moments  .iitentive  only  to 
the  safety  of  her  child.  In  the  corners  of  the  pictuiie 
are  represented  many  articles  which  have  been  in'- 
venied  or  improved  by  the  encouragement  of  this  so- 
ciety *. 

This  is  a very  fine  picture  of  its  kind.  But  the 
practice  of  introducing  portraits  into  an  historical  or 
poetic  subject,  is  certain  to  produce  tameness  When 
the  painter  binds  himself  also  to  introduce  a number  of 
persons  on  the  scene  in  like  dresses,  he  fetters  his 
imagination,  and  what  might  luive  been  a painting  of 
infinite  variety,  is  a comparatively  unrelieved  andb-vr- 
ren  scene. 

These  pictures  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of 
this  capital,  whether  national  or  foreign  ; and,  to  tiie 
honour  of  our  country,  are  the  production  of  the  Eng- 
lish school, 

* Mr.  Barry  has  lately  introduced  into  this  picture,  avorf 
elegant  model  of  a tea-urn  of  hi.s  own  invention.  It  is  in  th^ 
form  of  an  egg,  upright,  having  serpents  twisted  round  it, 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  which  the  water  is  drawn.  At  ll^ 
same  time  he  added  models  for  coin,  so  contrived  as  to  pt^ 
serve  the  letters,  &c.  from  wearing  out. 
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Strangers  will  lincl  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  ad- 
ssion,  by  applying  to  any  member  of  the  institution 
■ an  order;  and  the  politest  attention  is  shewn  to  all 
j plicaius,  by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  the  present  able 
l::reiary  of  the  society,  who  resides  in  the  house, 
j The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 

I :s  instituted  in  1753.  The  idea  was  suggested  by 
I r.  Shipley,  an  ingenious  artist,  and  eagerly  patro- 
I ed  by  the  late  Lord  Folkstone,  and  the  late  Lord 
(nmney.  ’’J'he  institution  consists  of  a president,  twelve 
ve-prcsidcuts,  various  officers,  and  an  indefinite  num- 
• of  subscribers,  it  being  supported  solely  by  volun- 
;■/  contributions. 

FPremiums  are  given  by  the  Society,  to  promote 
:ellence  in  the  several  objects  of  the  institution  ; a 
: respondence  in  each  branch  is  maintained  to  the 
ae  end  ; and  the  transactions  of  the  society  published 
uially.  In  a room  are  preserved  models  and  draw- 
s of  improvements  oflered  to  the  society  from  time 
',imc,  or  for  which  premiums  have  been  given,  such 
! mpleiTu  nts  of  husbandry,  &c. 

Among  many  liberal  rules  of  this  society,  there  is 
of  peculiar  merit.  Strangers  are.  permitted  to  be 
iseni  at  tlie  sittings  of  the  society,  on  the  iniroduc- 
of  members  ; the  stranger’s  name  being  proposed 
that  purpose,  and  no  objection  made. 

The  Briliih  Museum.  ' 

1 This  grand  national  depository  of  antiquities,  books, 
natural  curiosities,  is  placed  in  the  noble  house, 
Mtcrly  the  Duke  of  Montague’s,  in  Great  Russel- 
let,  Bloomsbury. 

:t  was  established  by  act  of  patliamenr,  in’  1753,  in 
: sequence  of  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  left 
rmuseum  to  the  nation,  on  the  condition  that  parlia- 
i:  t paid  20,000/.  to  his  executors,  and  purchased  a 
■e  large  enough  to  deposit  it  in.  The  parlianieiu 
id  with  great  liberality  on  this  occasion  ; scv.eraf 
:r  valuable  collections  were  united  to  this  of  Sit 
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Hans  Sloa'ne’s,  and  the  whole  estahl  shmont  complclelj 
for  I he  sum  of  85,000/.  which  was  raised  \yj  way  o|| 
lottery. 

At  the  institution  of  this  great  treasury  of  learning, 
it  was  proposed  that  a competent  p tVt  of  iSoo/.  th4; 
annual  sUm  granted  by  parliament  for  the  support 
the  house,  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
new  books  ; but  the  sal.ifies  necessary  for  the  pffirersj 
together  with  thfe  contingent  c.'tpehces,  whi-.  h it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  with  any  exactr.esss  at  nfst,  hav^ 
always  exceeded  the  allowance  : so  that  the  trusieef 
have  been  obliged  to  make  an’ annual  application  t(| 
parliament  to  defray  the  necessary  charges. 

The  house  itself  is  a stately  edifice,  in  the  Frencl 
style  of  Louis  XI  V.  and  is,  perhaps,  better  calculaiet 
for  its  present  purpose  than  for  a .private  residence 
As  a museum,  its  whole  economy  is  conducted  by  thi 
best  regulations. 

"VVe  shall  now  carry  our  readers  through  the  variop| 
departtnehts,  juh  as  they  are  exhibited  to  the  public,^ 
On  entering  the  gate  of  tfie  Museum,  the  first  objeetj 
which  catch  the  attention,  are  two  large  sheds,  defend^ 
ing  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  a colIectT 
of  Egyptian  monuinents,  the  whole  of  which  wt 
talceii  from  the  French  at  Alexandria  in  the  last  watj 
The  most  curious 'of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  large  xUr*; 
cophagns,  beneath  the  shed  to  the  left,  which  iias  beet 
lately  ascertained  as  the  exterior  coffin  of  Alexandei 
the  Great,  used  at  his  Last  interment.  It  is  a beautifu 
remain  of  variegated  nlafble,  covered  with  hiereglj 
phics,  and  is,  no  doubt,  of  higher  antiquity  than  iIt 
time  of  Alexander.  Here  also  are  two  statues  of  Ro 
man  workmanship,  taken  with  the  rest  ; they  are  at 
tributed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Sevems,  are  ancient 
but  evidently  of  provincial  scuphurc. 

L.eaving  thtse,  you  enter  the  great  hall,  the  mos 
curious  articles  in  which  are  two  Egyptian  moniimenf 
of  black  marble,  standing  upright.  They  are  covefe" 
>vjth  hieroglyphics,  and  belonged  to  the  mausoleum  0: 
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„leopatra,  which  siood  nigh  Alexandria,  and  were  sent 
com  Egypt  by  Mr.  Wortley  Montague.  Behind  time 
n the  n^hi,  is  a ram  shead,  of  very  curious  workman- 
aip,  from  Thebes. 

From  the  hall  the  visitor  is  carried  through  an  iron 
aic-way,  to  the  great  stair-case,  opposite  the  bottom 
• which  IS  preserved  a model  in  mahoganv,  cxiiibiiimr 
le  miethod  used  by  Mr.  Milne  in  arching  the  bridge 
: Biackfnai-’s  ; and,  beneath  it  are  some  valuable 
agmenis  of  the  giant’s  causeway.  On  one  side  the 
air-case  is  a valuable  collection  of  inscriptions,  with  a 

w. bas  relievos,  chiefly  Greek  and  Roman.  The 
air-case  ii.seif  is  usually,  but  wrongly,  stated  to  have 
*en  painted  by  La  Fosse.  The  landscape  on  the  walj 
by  Rousseau.  In  the  middle  are  two  or  three  an- 
•nu  altars  and  at  the  top,  an  exquisite  model  of  a first- 
te  ship  of  war. 

The  first  room  the  visitor  is  shewn  is  devoted  to 
■iquities,  chiefly  Egyptian  and  Etruscan.  Over  a 
'or-way  in  this  romn,  is  a fine  portrait  of  Sir  William 
miilton  by  whom  a great  part  of  its  contents  were 
eseiuec.  j It  was  painted  in  the  prime  of  life  by  Sir 
■-.iua  Reynolds.  A stand  in  the  lirst  window  is  tilled 
ih  rtliques  of  ancient  Egypt,  among  which  are  nu- 
-‘rents  smal  representaiions  of  mummies,  used  as 
net  ns  tor  those  who  chose  and  could  alford  10  be 
ibalmec!  at  their  decease.  The  stands  in  the  two  next 
ncluws  are  hlied_  with  small  bronzes  from  liercula- 
am  and  Pompeii,  many  of  uhich  are  very  beautiful, 
ae  larger  case  m the  middle  of  the  loom  is  filiqci 
ih  stmriar  remains;  the  smaller  one  has  a beautiful 
Kiel  in  cor.e  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sjbyl,  at  Tivoli, 
a the  presets  numd  are  tilled  with  vases,  and  other 
■H'Ui  specimens,  tor  the  most  part  of  Etruscan  work- 

ft  Slap, 

i he  second  apartment  is  devoted  chiefly  to  works 

an,  begnnii.ng  wuh  Mexican,  ciuiosuies.  I'h.e  cur- 


s opposite  the 
uiinies,  richly 


-ht  arc  cceupted  by  two  Egyptian 
nunieo;  ihe-y  v.'e.e  both  biouAu 
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from  the  catacombs  of  Sakkara,  near  Grand  Cairo„‘ 
Over  one  is  a model  of  Laocbon  and  his  sons ; over  thetl 
other  the  model  of  a Chinese  junk.  In  the  centre  oij 
the  room  a glass  stand  contains  some  very  beautiful 
miniatures;  among  them,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Kina 
Cliarles  the  First,  and  Protector  Cromwell,  with  hia 
watch  by  tlie  side  of  it  : together  with  a variety  of  in.« 
genious  specimens  of  cuttings  in  paper.  • Beneath  this 
stand  is  a curious  model  of  a Persee  burial  ground^ 
In  the  presses  round  the  room,  are  innumerable  spe^ 
cimens  of  art,  and  among  them  many  of  Raphael’j 
China ; above  which,  the  walls  are  decorated  with  4 
variety  of  implements  of  war  from  dilTerent  quarters  o| 
the  globe. 

The  third  room  contains  a rich  collection  of  curios}-* 
ties  from  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  brought  by  Captaii^ 
Cook.  In  the  left  corner  is  the  mourning  dress  of  aii 
Otaheitan  lady,  in  which  taste  and  barbarity  are  sini 
gularly  blended  ; and  opposite  are  the  rich  cloaks  an<| 
helmets  of  feathers  from  the  Sandwich  Islandst 
Among  these  last  is  one  which,  in  elegance  of  form, 
vies  even  with  the  Grecian  helmets.  Over  the  fire-^ 
place  are  the  Cava  bowls,  and,  above  them,  battoons 
and  v'arious  other  implements  of  vvar.  -The  next  ob 
'jects  of  attention  are  the  idols  of  the  different  islands 
presenting,  in  their  hideous  rudeness,  a singular  comraJ 
with  many  of  the  works  of  art  formed  by  the  sam< 
people  ; near  these  are  their  drums,  and  other  insiru- 
meats  of  music.  In  the  door-way,  leading  from  ibt 
room,  is  a small  glass-case,  containing  a breast-plau 
from  the  Friendly  Islands,  coiurasied  %vith  anothej 
from  the  breast  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  exhibiting 
a singular  coincidence. 

We  now  enter  the  mafluscript  department,  the  firs 
room  of  which  is  small,  appropriated  tothemanuscrip 
collections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Dr.  Birch.  Ovei 
the  door- way  is  a portrait  of  Britton,  the  musical  smal 
coal -man.  TThe  next  room  is  completely  tilled  wid 
Sir  Robert  Harley’s  manuscripts,  afterwards  Earl  o 
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)xford  ; one  of  the  most  curious  of  these  is  a volume 
I f royal  letters  from  1437,  to  the  time  of  Charles  the 
' ’irst.  Round  die  walls,  above  the  presses,  are  a var 
ety  of  portraits,  the  chief  of  which  have  their  names 
.tached  ; one  of  the  best  is  Reubens,  by  himself.  The 
ijoiniiig  apartment  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  same  col- 
ctipn.  But  on  one  side,  the  manuscript  collections  of 
ir  William  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Cole,  have  been  of 
te  years  deposited.  Here,  also,  are  preserved  three 
anuscript  volumes,  containing  many  of  the  forgeries 
the  unhappy  Chatterton,  with  his  first  letter  to  Lord 
rford.  The  next  and  last  room  of  the  manuscript 
-•partment,  is  appropriated  to  the  ancient  royal  li- 
ary  of  manuscripts,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s,  toge* 
er  with  a few  later  donations.  On  the  table,  in  the 
iddle  of  the  room,  is  the  famous  Magna  Charter'  of 
ing  John.  It  is  written  on  a large  roll  of  parchmenr, 
d was  much  damaged  in  the  year  1738,  when  the 
otton  Library  took  fire  at  Westminster.  Part  of  the 
oad  seal  is  yet  annexed.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
orks  in  this  room,  is  the  most  ancient  manuscript  of 
i Old  and  New  Testament  that  is  extant.  It  is  in 
reek,  and  contains  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Laqdi- 
;^ans.  This  valuable. piece  of  antiquity  was -sent  as  a 
■ esent  from  Cyril,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
King  Charles  the  First,  and  was  the  work  of  Theda, 
Egyptian  lady  of  quality,  about  the  year  390. 
ihere  are  also  two  manuscript  copies'  of  the  Pentad 
■-ich,  in  Hebrew.  And  a variety  of  other  manuscripts 
ry  splendidly  illuminated  with  coloured  pictures  and 
Iding.  As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader  aii 
■equate  idea  of  the  infinite  number  of  remarkable 
;i  valuable  articles,  we  can  only  enimtdrat^, -in  rite 
-■eral  departments,  some  of  the  rriost- popular  and 
, iking  curiosities-  • 

jErc  >m  this  department  we  reach  the  great  saloon, 
ely  ornamented  with  fresco  paintings,  iby  Ba]«ist  j 
•d,  on  . the  cieling  or  dome,  is  art  assembly  of  fli^ 
Jupiter  casting  hii-iKUiidef-^ohs  at 
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Phaeton,  and  the  other  gods  actuated  by  various  pat« 
sions.  On  a table,  in  the  centre,  is  a magnificen 
Etruscan  vase,  presented,  with  the  others  about  it. 

Sir  William  Hamilton.  Here  is  also  a beautiful  mode 
of  the  Barbcrini  vase,  by  Mr.  Wedgewood  ; a varieiyr 
of  Roman  remains,  siich  as  dice,  tick^eis  for  the  Romani 
Theatres,  mirrors,  seals  for  the  wine  casks,  lamps,  and 
other  singular  remains.  Two  or  three  has  relieves,  of 
incomparable  sculpture;  a table  composed  of  different 
specimens  of  lava  ; a choice  collection  of  rings  and  an«- 
cient  gems  { and  a beautiful  bronze  head  of  Homer^i 
found  near  Constantinople. 

We  next  enter  the  Mineral  Roorfi,  where  are  fossilst 
of  a thousand  kinds,  minerals,  metals,  pebbles,  crystals, 
And  preclnus  stones,  of  various  colours  and  splendours^ 
composing  a collection  of  astonishing  beauty  and  mag 
nificcnce,  Among  these  is  an  Egyptian  pebble,  which 
has  been  broke  by  accident,  and  discovers  on  both 
pieces,  a lively  picture  of  the  poet  Chaucer;  a more 
remarkable  nalurtc  perhaps  was  never  seen* 

Here  is  also  a garnet  of  considerable  size  ; a most  beau- 
tiful box,  composed  of  Corinthian  fire. marble,  and  a 
sectional  representation  of  a coal  mine,  in  different  c6 
loured  marble. 


t- 


r 
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The  two  adjoining  rooms  are  at  present  under  re«'i 
pair,  and  will  not  be  ex^hibited  for  a considerable  time.? 
They  com.aln  chiefly  the  extraneous  fossils,  dried  plants, 
shells,  and  insects,  with  a feWanimals.  Among  the’ first  of 
these  is  a fossil  jaw-bone,  supposed  of  the  Maitimpih, 
from  the  river  Ohio^  in  Atperica.  The  visitor,  therefore, 
is  taken  down  the  great  stair-case,  by  a back-way,  toj 
the  Bird  Room  ; among  the  first  articles 'vt'hich  attract 
notice,  are  some  curfoiis  nests ; one  brought  from  Peru! 
‘wis  shaped  like  achymisi’s  retort,  and  the  tube  through 
which  the  bird  ascends,  is  above  a f^t  in  length.  Si- 
htrlar  to  this  is  the  East  India'  thrush’s  nfest,  seVeralpf 
' which  are  joined  together ; the  len^h  of  ihc’ir  passages 
‘ is  necessary  to  preserve  them  from;  ihd’squifrels.'  Here 
■is  also  the ne^  of  the  tayldf.; bird,  the  edges  of 
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i | ire  5titchecl  together  with-grass.  Above  the  case  where 
II  hese  are  preserved^  is  a singular  aninial,  lately  brought 
I rom  New  Holland,  called  by  the  English  settlers,  the 
||  Duck-bill.  It  has  a body  resembling  the  otter’s,  with 
: bill  and  nostril  like  the  duck,  short  webbed  feet,  and 
i;  . tail  similar  to  that  of  the  beaver.  ,In  New  Holland, 
I nd  in  no  other  country,  has  it  yet  been  seen  in  the 
■ iving  state.  Among  the  birds  is  the  Egyptian  Ibis, 
I ome  beautiful  specimens  fpm  New  South  Wales,  and 
wo  or  three  varieties  of  the  bird  of  Paradise.  Here 
jSi  5 also  one  instance  where  Nature  has  deviated  from 
■;-|.  ier  ordinary  course  in  a remarkable  manner  j it  is  in  a 
ttiorn  taken  from  the  head  of  a woman.  , 

The  next  and  last  apartment  usually  shewn,  con- 
' ains  animals  in  spirits,  such  as  serpents,  fish,  reptiles, 
} nd  a few  others.  Amongst  the  most  curious  varieties 
niere  exhibited,  is  the  crocodile  just  released  from  its 
T/ggj  scarcely  longer  than  an  ordinary  hand,;,  and 
J'.cross  the  stair-case  leading  to  the  rpom,is  placed  and- 
her  specimen  of  the  same'animal,  which  auained 
:ie  length  of  twenty  feet.  Here  are  cajnelet^ns,  li- 
'^ards,  and  serpenis,  in  endless  variety  ; a cried  fiyiug 
a sh,  several  ratiie-snakes,  and  two  specimens . of 
■oarpedo.  Here  the  usual  exhibition  of  the  house 
piloses. 

S The  arrangement  of  the  primed  library  vvav  fpN 
nerly  highly  gratifying  j it  beg^p.  with  Ahu  collection 
rf  our  kings,  the  books  Tn  which' vvere  placed  ac.<;of!d- 
ng  to  the  reigns,  and  marked  with.th’e  initials  of. each 
1 pon  the  back  j these  were,,  folio w.<fd  by  Sfrj  Ha,p? 
I loane’s,  Dr.  Birch’s,  and  , the  otjter  ,separaj,e ; col|cj9- 
I ons  given  to  the  museum.  This  an^getppnt,'  hpvy- 
ver,  was  a few  years  ago  destroyed,  pnef  .^bCyOnly 
collections  now  preserved  entire,  are  the  library  or  j^r. 
lllayton  Cracherode,  bequeathed  ,in,  1799 
ivick’s  collection  of  ancient  plays,,  ana.  Uip  very 
:nd  valuable  assortment  of  pamphlets  dunug  the,  time 
if  Charles  ihe  First,  presenteu  by  his  present paje^ty  j 
' diha  valuable  collection ‘of  biography,  given  by  pif 
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\Vli/ljai^,Mu»grav,e;  the  remainder  of  the  library  is  ar-+ 
seiemifically  ; and,  in  the  centre,  is  now  depo-[ 
sited  the  celebrated  triple  inscription  from  Rosetta.  | 
poins  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  have  been'- 
lai^ely  enriched,  at  the  expence  of  above  two  hundred  j 
B^u}lds  ; with  a fine  series  of  those  of  our  Saxon  kings, ^ 
fyoflj  the, cabinet  of  the  late  Mr.  Tyssen,  together  with! 
one  of  the  only  two  gold  pennies  known  of  King  Henryj 
the  Tliird.  I 


The  ancient  charters  belonging  to  Sir,^Robert  Cot- 1 
ton’s  Manuscripts,  are  preserved  in  the  manuscript  dc-- 
partujicnt ; but  the  Harleian  Collection,  which  amounts 
to  many  thousands,  are  preserved  in  one  of  the  garrets ; 
they  arc  all  individually  catalogued  and  indexed,  and 
rnay  be  referred  too  immediately.  . 

The  Museum  is  kept  open  every  day  in  the  week, 
except  Saturday,  the  weeks  which  follow  Christmas- 
Easter,  and  Whitsundays,  Thanksgiving,  and 
East-days.  The  hours  are  from  ten  till  four.  '! 

- Literary  characters,  or  any  person  who  wishes  to 
roake  use  of  the  Museum  for  purposes  of  study  and 
r,cfcrcnce,  many  obtain  permission,  by  ap(jjying  with 
proper  recommendations  to  the  trustees,  through  the 
medium  of  the  principal  librarian. , A room  is  appKdnt- 
cd  for  their  accommodation,  in  which,  during  the  re- 
gular,Jiours,  they  may  have  the  use  of  any  manuscript 
orprintcdb.ookjsubjecttocertain  regulations.  Permis- 
sic^ps  arc  in  general  granted  for  three  months,  and  none 
for longer  term  than  six  months:  and  readers  are 
allpwed  to -take  oue  oj  more  extracts  fcotpi  any -pr-inted 
or  matj.usqript ; but>  no  \vhole,.  lOV  grAter  part  of 
a jg^Quysript  js  tp  be  iranscrib^d'whhqytj  a-.p^fticular, 
tkje-itr.^tpes. r».  ■’ 

’ sgeca^td^is  arepllpwed  tw.o.hpjipsfpx^Yif'yiogthc 
wjyile^jtlu'  hpyrsipf  .inspection  from  ten  tiiltfaur-, 
lil^  t^-i^ending-wothjL  except  dtn'jngithe  InQQihs.  of 
.,^pgust  tyiji  ^cp^eHiberT,  rand  .,th!e  lipjUFs -of;  admission'' 

Tbi(»«,M:o  axe  desir9us  i« 
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7 itain  admission  must,  by  a late  regulation,  apply  at  the 
y:  ffice  for  issuing  tickets,  where  they  may  have  tickets 
?l  r such  vacant  days  as  best  suit  them, 
ij;  The  Museum  has  of  late  had  a great  accession  of 
it  gvptian  curiosities,  mostly  taken  from  General  Me- 
|1 1 ju  at  Alexandria;  For  the  p'^esem  they  lie  chiefly  in 
i;  I e Court-yard,  but  are  to  be  shortly  deposited  in  a 
; ii  jilding  about  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose, 


Df.  IVilli^m  Hunter's  Museum, 

This  invaluable  collection  was  priginallv  made  by 
il)rr.  Hunter,  at  his  rtsidence  in  Jevmyn-street,  whence 
1770,  it  was  rem'  ted  to  a spaci  ais  house  in  Great 
indmill-street.  In  this  building,  besides  a handsome 
in  nphitheatre  and  other  convenient  apartments  for  lec- 
res  and  dissections,  there  is  one  magnificent  r .'om 
iit  ted  up  with  eli  gance  and  proprietv  as  a Museum, 
j iff  the  magnitude  and  value  of  the  Doctor’s  anat  -mical 
|:  llecrion,  some  idea  maybe  formed  when  we  consider 
e great  length  of  years  he  employed  in  makinganato- 
i'iral  preparation*:  added  to  the  eagerness  withwhicl^ 
: e creased  it  from  the  collections  occa  ionallv  offered 
r sale  in  London.  And  his  specimens  of  rare  diseases 
ere  frequently  increased  bv  presents  from  his  medicaj 
lends  aud  pupils.  Before  i's  removal  from  Great 
'^indmill-strcet,  the  Doctor’s  collection  was  chiefly 
■nfined  to  specimens  of  human  and  comparative  ana- 
:my,  and  'f  diseases;  bu',  afterwards  he  extended 
s views  to  fossils,  and  to  the  branches  of  poli  e lite- 
ture  and  erudition.  A cabinet  of  ancient  medals, 
'.ewisc,  brought  together  at  the  expcnce  of  20,000/. 
niributed  greatly  to  the  richne-s  of  the  Museum. 
<1781,  it  received  avaluablc  additio  n of  shells,  corals, 
.d  other  curious  subjects  of  Natural  History,  collect- 
. by  Dr.  Fothergill.  By  the  Doctor’s  will,  7783,  the 
luseum,  under  the  direftion  of  trustees,  devolved  to 
s neppe w,  Dr.  M.  Baillic,  and  in  the  case  of  hia  death 
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to  M-r.  Cruikshank,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  at  the |, 
ciitl  of  which  period  the  whole  collection  is  bequeathed  ( 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  sum  of  Sooo/.i 
sterling  is  left  for  the  support  and  augmentation  of  the  , 
collection.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  permission  of  thc| 
trustees,  Dr.Baillie,  and  Dr.  Combe,  i 

Mr.  John  Hunter's  Museum. 

This  collection  of  comparative  anatomy,  must  be! 
considered  as  a proof  of  talents,  assiduity,  and  labour,! 
v/hich  cannot  be  contemplated  without 'surprize  and  j 
admiration.  Mr.  Hunter’s  attempt  in  this  collection^ 
was  to  exhibit  the  gradations  of  nature,  from  the  mostk 
simple  state  in  which  life  is  found  to  exist,  up  to  the. 
most  perfect  and  complex  of  the  animal  creation,  toi 
n,ian  himself.  By  his  art  and  care  he  was  able  so  to* 
^posc  and  preserve  in  a dried  state,  or  in  spirits,  the. 
cyrresponding  parts  of  animal  bodies,  that  the  various 
links  in  the  chain  of  perfectness  may  be  readily  follow- 
ed and  clearly  understood.  They  were  classed  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  following  order;  first,  the  parts 
constructed  for  motion;  secondly,  the  parts  essential  to 
animals  respecting  their  own  internal  economy,  third- 
ly, parts  superadded  for  purposes  concerned  with  ex- 
ternal objects;  fourthly,  parts  dcjigned  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species,  and  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  young. 

This  valuable  collection,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  has  been  purchased bv  government,  and  com- 
miticd.co  the  care  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  who  are 
forming  arrangements,  so  as  to  render  it  an  object  of 
national  utility,  and  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  its 
various  subjects.  At  present  the  supcrintendance  of 
it  is  committedto  a certain  number  of  the  college,  who 
are  termed  \t's  Curators,  and  to  whom  application  must 
be  made  for  a view  of  it. — Mr.  Heavyside,  and  Mr. 
Blick,  are  two  of  these.  * 
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1;  LITERARY  ASSEMBLIES. 

j 

I In  London  several  regular  and  known  meetings  are 
j;  leld  of  literary  characters,  who  converse  upon  philb- 
[' ' Ophical  subjects,  new  discoveries,  &c.  One  of  the 
I thief  of  them  takes  place  between  the  hours  of  seven 
I ' .nd  nine  every  Thursday  evening,  during  the  meet- 
r ngs  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  in  an  outer 
f oom  of  the  apartments  in  Somerset-house,  appro- 
; . ariated  for  their  reception,  and  is  exceedingly  inte- 
1 -esting  to  every  intelligent  stranger,  who  feels  any  de  < 
lL-;reeof  scientific  and  literary  curiosity.  About  seven 
I ! hose  gentlemen  drop  in  who  mean  to  assist  at  the 

f neeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  They  engage, 
)f  course,  in  conversation ; and  many  agreeable  and 
mportant  matters  of  information  are  mutually  com- 
nunicated.  The  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
■ntcr  at  eight,  when  the  conversations,  turning  chiefly  i 
n philosophical  subjects,  are  renewed  and  pro- 
onged  till  nine.  A stranger  may  be  introduced  tp 
hesG  conversations  by  any  member  of  either  of  the 
wo  societies.  He'  will  not  elsewhere  obtain  so  ad- 
■ 'antageoiis  an  idea  of  the  union  of  politeness,  scien- 
' ific  intelligence,  and  talents  for  conversation,  in  the 
English  character.  ,■ 

Sir  Joseph  Ba.nks, 

Prcsidc/it  of  the  Royal  Society  y 

Receives,  on  every  Thursday  morning,  during  the  so- 
iety’s  meetings,  his  friends,  members  of  the  society, 

> nd  gentlemen  introduced  by  them,  at  a public  break- 
>ast,  at  his  house  in  Soho-square.  The  literary,,  and 
much  more,  the  scientific  news  of  the  day,  are  the  to- 
.ics  of  the  conversations  which  then  take  place.  New 
1 nd  curious  specimens. of  subjects  in  antiquities,  in  na- 
..iral  history,  &c.  arc  often  produced  for  the  inspection 
f the  persons  who  jhen  assemble* 
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On  every  Sunday  evening,  too,  during  tlie  meeting* 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  same  gent k man  opens  his 
house  for  the  reception  of  a conversation-assembly  of 
his  literary  and  philosophical  friends,  and  of  all  gen- 
tlemen. whether  natives  of  this  country  or  foreigners, 
•whom  his  friends  introduce.  , 

Dk  , G ARTHSHORE, 

At  his  house,  No.  S8,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  has  a con- 
versatione  of  his  learned  friends,  every  Monday  even- 
ing, when  there  is  an  intermission  of  the  meetings  at 
Sir  Joseph  Banks’s. 

Mr.  He AVYSjm,  of  Hanover-sqiiare, 

Has  a Friday  evening  meeting,  every  week  during  the  ! 
■winter  and  spring,  of  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profes-  ■ 
sion  and  others,  in  his  noble  museum  of  anatomy  and  I 
natural  history.  A respectable  stranger  known  to  any 
of  bis  friends,  may  easily  obtain  access  to  this  very  , 
agreeable  and  instructive  assembly.  I 


HOSPITALS,  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  ^ 
CHARITIES.  , ; 

Greenwich  i 

Although  this  building  is  not  situated  in  the  metro-i  | 
polls,  yet,  it  is  a foundation  so  closeiv  connected  with  j 
London,  and  is  of  such  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  ■ 
so  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  persons  visiting  this  j 
cjry,  that  \vc  will  begin  our  account  of  buildings,  de-  ! 
dicaicd  to  public  charities,  with  this  edifice. 

G‘  eqnwich  llo'^pilal  was  founded  by  William  and 
Alary,  for  invalid  seamen  ; and  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  frorn 
London -bridge.  It  consists  bf  four  grand  buildings,' 
absolutely  separated  fro?n  each  other  j yet  forming  a 
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|.?ry  entire  and  most  beautiful  plan,  especially  when 
ewed  from  the*  river,  to  which  its  main  front  presents' 
idf.  The  four  dift'erem  buildings  are  disposed  in  the 
, llowing  manner:  • Two  are  next  to  the  river,  from 
' hich  they  are  separated  by  a spacious  terrace,  865. feat 
I length  ; and  have  a grand  area,  or  square,  between 
I em,  273  feet  wide,  with  a fine  statue  .of  George  II. 

S the  centre.  Beyond,  to  the  south,  stand  the  two 
r aerparts,  having  an  interval  between  thbm,  consider- 
ly  less  than  the  grand  square,  being  115  feet  wide-; 
|.‘?,etFect  of  this  is  to  make  that  connexion  among 
jr3  parts,  which  this  edifice  appears  to  have  from  the 
' 'er. 

The  northern  buildings  are  after  one  of  the  finest 
^'signs  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  correspond  in  their  style  and 
'.itamenis,  which  are  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
i The  southern  are  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  "Wren 
ltd  correspond  as  to  their  effect,  although  there  is  some 
all  dilference  between  them.  They  have  each  a 
t^oric  collonade,  surrounding  all  that  part  which  is  seen 
, ■ m the  river  or  terrace,  twenty  feet  high,  with  an 
f.tablature  and  ballustrade  ; and  each  is  ornamented, 

I the  corner  seen  from  the  river,  with  a dome,  sup- 
iifted  by  duplicate  columns,  of  the  composite  order, 
th  four  projecting  groups  of  columns,  at  the  quoins, 

! d crowned  with  a turret. 

I The  whole  of  Greenwich  Hospital  is  of  Portland- 
ne,  except  some  subordinate  parts,  which  are,  liiow- 
>?r,  to  Le-.taken  down,  and  rebuilt  of  stone.  • ••  . 

I The  g.randeur-of  the  etlect  of  this  whole  edifice,  thus- 
searaied,  aiid  preseiuiug  so  much  rich  variety  without 
-.cordauce,  is  scurccly,io  be.imagiRod-.  ■ And  the  ef- 
■t,ia^Ao  its  beauty  and- variety,  is  iieighiencd  by  the 
; ind  square  and  the  area  beyond,  being  terminated 
' th:-a  ^vievy  6f  the  Observatory,  standing  on  a hill  iu 
cen-wichPark.  ■ . u- 

iPhis  noble  edifice  will  shew,  byicpnirast-,  thg  impro- 
'ppj.ioiy  of  throwing  buildings  into  squares,  inclosed  on 
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all  sides.  On  that plan  we  might  have  had  a finlt' 
front  to  the  river,  with  melancholy,  though  ornaij. 
mcmed  walls,  within  the  square  ; but  that  most  beai)|H 
tiful  range  of  architecture,  on  each  sijde  of  the  exH 
tensive  avenue,  as  it  may  be  called,  reaching  froh| 
the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity  fif  the  edifictj 
terminated  in  an  uncommonly  fine  rha/iner,  with  ihi 
beautiful  and  picturesque  paik,  the  hill,  and  observa(*| 
tory,  would  not  have  been,  as  it  now  is,  the  boast 
this  country,  and  the  admiration  of  foreigners. 

Another  advantage  results  from  this  disposition  a 
the  buildings  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  interval 
between  the  four  several  parts  being  open  at  ever’ 
end,  they  ventilate  the  whole  place,  instead  of  forminj 
wells  (as  they  would  if  inclosed)  of  stagnant  an« 
damp  air. 

Of--the  two  northern  buildings  of  the  Hospital,  thsj 
on  the  west  side  of  the  grand  square  is  called  Kin^ 
Cbarlts’84  and  part  of  that  was  act.usiom.ed  to  be  th| 
occasional  residence  of  Charles,  The  other  is  called 
Queen  Anne’s. 

Of  the  two  southern  buildings,  that  on  the  west  t* 
the  area  is  named  King  William’s,  aiid  the  other  Quce| 
Mary’s. 

Under  the  . roof  of  King  William’s  building,  i 
the  great  ball,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  Paintei 
Hall,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a very  elegan 
vestibule,  lighted  by  the  dom6  of  the  building.  Fron 
the  vestibule  a large  flight  of  steps  leads'into  the  saloon 
or  grand  hall,  which  is  106  feet  long,  36  w'ide,  and  51 
high  ; ornamented  with  a range  of  Corinthian  pilasterst 
standing  on  a basement,  and  supporting  a rich  enta 
blatijre  above.  Between  them,  on  the  south  sidg 
are, the  windows,  two  rows  in  height,  the  jambs  0 
these  are  ornamented  with  roses  enamelled.  On  th 
north  side  are  recesses  answering  to  the  windows,  ii 
which  are  painted,  in  chiaro-oscuro,  the  following  al 
leggrical  figures,  vii.  Hospitulitasi  Magriariinti/^ 
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I iberaUtas,  Muericordia,  Gew;rositas,  Bonitas,  Be- 
\jLgnUas,  H amanitas i 

i This  is  a very  fine  room  ; and  the  ceiling  is  pariicil- 
j.  riy  beautiful.  Another  flight  of  steps  leads' from  this 
• tom  to  the  upper  hall,  the  ceiling  and  sides  of  svhi'ch. 
adorned  with  various  paintings 
The  painting  of  this  hall  cost  6,685/. 
n the  vestibule  of  the  great  hall  is  the  model  of  an 
que  ship,  presented,  by  tire  late  Lord  Anson;  the 
;inal,  which  is  of  marble,  and  svas  found  in  the  villa 
ttea,  in  the.  i6th  centtiry,  now  stands  before  the 
rch  of  Santa  Maria  in  Rome,  hence  called  Santa 
iria  in  Navicella. 


rhe  entrance  to  this  celebrated  .ediflce,  is  by  a vest!- 
e,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  great  hall  ; but  flOt 
J that,  open  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  In  this  vesti- 
e are  four  niches,  containing  the  statues  of  Faith, 
)pe.  Charily,  and  Meekness,  executed  at  Coade’s 
iticial  stone  manufactory,  from  designs  by  West, 
om  this  a flight  of  fourteen  steps  leads  into  the 
ipel,  through  a most  beautiful  portal,  having  large 
ding  doors  of  mahogany. 

The  body  of  the  chapel  is  1 1 1 feet  longi  and  52  broad, 
d capable  of  conveniently  accommodating  1000  pen- 
•ners,  nurses,  a^nd  boys,  exclusive  of  pews  for  the 
rectors,  the  several  officers,  &c. 

Immediately  within  the  entrance  is  a portico,  of  six 
lieu  marble  columns,  fifteen  feet  high,  of  the  ipnie 
der.  Tlie  columns  support  the  organ  gallery,  anfl 
e crowned  with  an  entablature  and  balustrade?.  On 
tablet,  in  the  front  of  the  gallery.,  is  a^basso-relievo, 
pr-esepiing  the  figures  of  angels  sounding  the  harp'. 
Of»,eachj<ide  of  the  organ  gallery  are  four  noble -and 
of  cae  Corinthian  order,  th'eir  shafts 
ipjirniuiipi)  of  Sienna  marble,  by  Richter, 
td  fheir  .capiiali  aiid  bases  of  siaiuarv  laarb'le  : at  the 
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opposite  end  of  the  chape!  are  four  others  of  the  saina  l 
sort,  supporting  the  arched  ceiling  and  roof.  i j 

There  are  two  ranges  of  windows.  Over’the  iowei  i 
are  paintings  in  chiaro-oscuro,  of  some  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  walls  are  decoraietj 
with  two  ranges  of  pilasters,  the  upper  having  shafts  el 
Scagliola,  corresponding  with. the  eight  great  columns 
The  arched  ceiling  is  divided  into  compartments,  fen 
riched  with  foliage,  Golocchi,  Bsc.  in  the  antique  siyfdl 
Between  the  upper  pilasters  ate  recesses,  in  which  arl 
painted  in  chiaro-oscuro,  the  Apostles  and  Evangeiistii 

The  communion  table  is  a semi-oval  slab  of  stauiarj 
marble,  near  eight  feet  long  ; the  ascent  to  which  is  bj 
three  steps  of  black  marble,  on  which  is  fixed  an  orna- 
mental railing,  representing  festoons  of  ears  of  corn( 
and  vine  foliage.  The  table  is  supportedrby  six  die-, 
rubims,  standing  on  a white  marble  step,  of  the  sam4 
dimensions  as  the  table. 

Over  the  Altar  is  a painting  by  West,  of  the  Escape 
of  at.  Paul  from  Shipwreck  on  (he  hland  of  Malta\ 
On  each  side  the  arch  which  terminates  the  top  of  ilii| 
picture,  ate  angels  of  statuary  marble,  as  large  as  life 
by  Bacon  ; one  bearing  the  cross,  the  other  the  emblenr 
of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  segment  between  the  grea 
cornice  and  the  ceiling,  is  a painting  of  the  Ascennion 
designed  by  West,  in  chiaro-oscuro  ; forming  the  las 
of  a'serics  of  paintings  of  the  life  of  our  baviour,  whicl 
surround  the  chapel. 

The  middle  of  the  aisle,  and  the  spaces  round  ilu 
altar  and  organ  gaiicrv,  are  paved  wiih  black  an« 
white  marble  in  golocchi,  frets,  and  other  ornamenis 
having  in  the  centre,  a.a  anchor  and  seaman’s  compass 
finely  executed. 

The  pulpit  is  circular,  supported  by  six  fluted  ccIumD  ' 
of  lime-tree,  with  an  entablature  above  of  the^hme  f 
richly  carved.  In  the  six  inter- columns  are  flAorT 
iievos,  lalicn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  fh'  v 
reader’s  desk,  is  square,  with  columns  at  the  four  cor 
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ers,  and  the  entablature  over  them  similar  to  those  of 
le  pulpit.  In  the  four  inter-columns  ar6  also  alio  rc- 
evoi  from  the  proplieis. 

There  are  many  decorations  in  this  chapel,  “beside 
ose  we  have  described  ; for  we  have  attempted  only 
e outline.  Perhaps  it  is  -too  profosply  ornamented,' 
ut  it  would  be  fastidious  to  a fault,  to  censure  a small 
..cess  in  a work  of  such  exquisite  beauty.  The  design 
I ',  the  architecture  of  the  interior,  was  by  the  late  Mr. 

noes  Stuart,  stirnamed  lire  Athenian  Stuart,  from  the 
Yiliquitiss  of  Alliens^  published  by  him  j . and  it.h* 
i.irthy  of  his  fine  taste.  . • ' 


Council  Roo7ft, 

hthis  apartment,  which  is  in  King  Charles's  bmld- 
V.;,  is  wQrth  the  stranger’s  notice.  It  contains  several 
■niings,  chiefly  portraits. 

IDn  the  north  is  an  entrance  to  the  hospital  from  the 
t?r.  ■ An  iron  ballustracle  runs  the  length  of  the  ter- 
le,  having  gates  ot'cning-io  a flight  of  steps,  leading 
ivn  to  the  water.  On  the  otusideof  the  balhisuacle  is 
‘ uay,  paved  with  broad  stone  flags,  On  the  east  and 
feit  are  two  entrances,  corresponding  with  each  other, 
|i  ron  gates,  %vith  rusticated  piers,  adjoining  to  which 
the  porter's  lodges.  ■ 

iriiese  gates  are  open  to  the  public  during  the  day. 
•-'i  -chapel  may  be  seen  for  sixpence  ; and  the  great 
for  sixpence. 

iV''e  may  add  to  what  we  have  said  of  the  rich  orna- 
j-  its  of  this  edifice,  that  each  of  the  grand  coUonades, 
.ched  to  the  two  southern  buildin-gs,  is  3:5.7  feet  in 
j.ih,  having  a return  pavilion  70  feel  in  leiigih  ; and 
they  arc  composed  of  more  than  300  duplicated 
I mns  and  pila.siers;  of  Poriland-sione.  Tiie  s ranger, 
I art- persuaded,  will  return  highly  gratified  by.  his 
to  Greenwich  Hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
It  ern  buildings  in  Europe  ; and,  wiihoui  excepiion, 
Imou  superb  and  beamiful  edifice  in  the  world,  ap- 
. I to  a charitable  use. 
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The  Infirmary, 

This  is  a square  building  of  brick,  19S  feet  in 
length,  and  175  ih  breadth.  It  was  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Stuart,  and  is  a very  valuable  addition  to  the 
institution,  to  relieve  the  hospital  from  the  sick.  The 
infirmary  is  very  Commodious,  and  iscakulated  to  hold' 
356  patients.  It  has  apartments  for  a physician,  a sur- 
geon, with  their  respective  assistants,  and  a matron. 
Within  the  walls  are  hot  and  cold  baths ; and  it  has  z 
small  chapel,  in  which  prayers  are  read  twice  in  the 
week,  by  the  chaplains,  to  the  patients. 

The  School. 

This  building  also  was  designed  by  Mr.  Smart.  It: 
is  146  feet  in  length,  and  42  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  a 
collonnade,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  intended  for.  a play- 
place,  and  sl.eittr  for  the  boys  in  bad  weather,  which  is 
180  feet  long,  and  20  feet  broad.  ! 

The  school-room  is  lOO  feet  long,  and  25  broad,  ca-‘ 
pable  of  containing  200  boys.  The  apartments  of  thei- 
ijoys  are  fitted  up  with  hammocks  instead  of  beds.. 
Here  are  rooms  for  the  guardian,  nurses,  and  othcrti 
attendants  ; and,  at  a smau  d. stance,  a good  house  foil 
the  schoolmaster. 


Present  Establishment  oj  Greenwich  Hospital. 

This  establishment  consists  of  a master  and  govcr.j 
nOr,  a lieutenant-governor,  four  captains,  and  eiglii 
lieutenants,  with  a variety  of  officers  of  the  hospital 
2410  pensioners,  149  nurses,  and  3000  out-pension.^ 
I TS.  The  number  of  persons  residing  within  the  walls 
including  officers,  &;c.  amount  to  nearly  2600. 

The  pensioners  within  the  hospital  itave  the  follow- 
ing allowances  : every  boatswain,  2,v.  6d.  mates  is.Sd 
private  man  \s.  per  week  ferr  pocket-money  5 and  tvci] 
man  indiscriminately,  the  following  diet : one  loaf  0 
bread  of  sixteen  ounces,  and  two  quarts  ot  beer  e\eri 
dav  ; one  pound  of  mutton  on  Sunday  and  Tug^day 
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^ Mie  pound  of  beef  on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
i i.ay  ; and  pease-soup,  cheese,  and  buuer,  on  Wednes- 
lay  and  Friday.  For  cloathing,  they  are  allowed,  in 
•he  space  of  iwo  years,  a blue  suit  of  clothes,  a hat, 
hree  pair  of  blue  yarn  hose,  three  pair  of  shoes,  and 
our  shins. 

The  out -pensioners  are  allowed  each  'jLper  annum^ 
ir  which  they  have  tickets  granted  them,  enabling 
;:ncm  to  receive  it  quarterly  at  the  hospital,  or. from 
ollcciors  of  the  customs,  or  excise,  if  they  reside  at  a 
istance. 

The  nurses  are  the  widows  of  seamen,  and  must  be 
nder  the  age  of  forty-five  at  the  time  of  admission, 
j 1 'heir  allowances  are  as  follows : Wages,  each  il.  a- 
ear.  Those  who  attend  the  sick,  16/.  4s.  such  as  look 
i ter  the  helpless  pensioners,  14/.  14?.  and  such  as  are 
ill  the  service  of  the  boys,  15/.  a-year.  Their  provi- 
(Ons  and  bedding  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  peur 
r.oners  ; they  iiave  each  a grey  serge  gown  and  petti- 
est yearly.  When  superannuated  they  are  allowed 
31'.  a-year. 

We  have  entered  thus  at  large  into  thiseslablishmhnt, 
■cause  it  is  the  most  noble  and  complete  of  its  kind  in 
ti  c world . 
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This  is  a royal  hospital  for  invalid  soldiers,  situated 
I the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  about  a mile  above 
e western  extremity  of  the  town.  It  is  a handsome 
hiding  of  brick,  ornamented  with  stone;  having  two 
iin  fronts,  one  facing  towards  H/dc  Park,  and  the 
' ler  to  the  river.  The  former  is  simple  in  its  style, 
nsiiiing  of  a centre  and  wings,  in  a straight  line,  and 
■ ving  no  alter  ornament  than  a plain  portico.  Before 
is  a very  extensive  inclosed  area,  having  avenues, 
inttd  with  trees.  The  front  next  to  the  Thames  is 
-re  decorated,  and  has  a very  elegant  and  pleasing 
pearanae.  The  principal  parts  form  three  sides  of  a 
iiare,  the  centre  building  having  a fine  portico,  with 
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piazza  on  ea,ch  side  ; and  the  other  iv-o,  noble  and  cor-  ^ 
responding  porticos.  From  the  centre  building,  ex-tentlt 
wings,  covering  two  spacious  quadrangles  ; the  whole: 
front  of  the  hospital  being  804  feet.  The,  plan  of  thia- 
edifice  was  the  design  of  Sir  Christopher  VVTen. 

The  area,  foimed  by  the  principal  buildings  on  thia 
side,  terminates  with  a dwarf  ballustrade,  btyonti 
which  are  spacious  gardens,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  hospital,  along  the  river,  with  which  they  com-* 
xnunicate  by  stairs. 

The  gardens  are  laid  out  in  a dull  taste,  in  siraighi 


lines  ; t-.rid  are  beside  blemislu  d w ith  this  extraordinar)f 


absurdity,  that,  although  bounded  in  from  by  ihenoblit 
expanse  of  the  Thames,  they  coniain  within  them  twe 
insignificant  canals. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  with  its  garden,  &c. covers  abovi 
forty  acres  of  giound. 

The  interior  of  this  hospi'al  is  in  a simple  but  elegan) 
style.  In  the  centre  are  the  chapel  ana  the  great  diningi 
hall,  I'he  former  is  a large  plain  building  ; the  floor  i|| 
paved  with  matblc,  alternately  of  black  and  whitsi 
flags.  Tl’.e  latter  is  a fine  room,  ciccorated  at  the  uppe|: 
end  \vit;i  pannings  by  Cooke,  representing  Charles  HI 
with  devices,  expressive  of  various  attribute?.  , 

The  allairs  of  this  esublishment  are  managed 
commissioners,  consisting  of  some  of  the  great  officer; 
of  state,  especially  in  the  war  department,  a governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  "''he  present  number  of  pen 
Stoners  amounts  to  503  ; and  of  out- pensioners  to  ni 
less  than  io,oco.  Tl;e  former  are  provided  with  a. 
necessaries  ; the  latter  have  each  12/.  per  ataium. 

Clielsea  Hospital  was  begun  by  Charles  II.  conli 
nued  by  James  II.  and  finished  by  William  HI. 

A new  building,  upon  an  extensive  plan,  is  nearl 
(Completed,  situated  lielow  Sloanc  square,  Chelsea,  in 
tended  as  a Royal  Military  Asylum  lor  educating  aboi 
500  children  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 
to  erect  and  support  which,  parliament  has  granted 
sum  of  money,  and  each  regiment  contributes  one  daj^ 
pay  towards  it. 
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This  is  a royal  foundation,  for  the  maintenance  an4 
■duration  of  orphans,  and  other  poor  children,  situated 
. little  to  the  north  of  Newgate-street.  On  its  sctie 
nciently  stood  the  house  of  the  Grey-friars,  or  Mendi- 
• ants,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  founded  by  John 
Irvin,  mercer,  about  1225;  and  part  of  the  present 
1 difice  is  a cloister  of  the  convent. 

' Jt  is  a very  extensive  building,  consisting  of  various 
egular  parts.  The  south  front,  adjoining  to  New- 
te- street,  is  the  best,  being  ornamented  with  Doric 
asters,  placed  on  pedestals.  In  an  area,  before 
irist’s-church,  to  which  there  is  a passage  from  Newt- 
te- street,  this  front  may  be  fully  seen.  The  cloisters 
:vc  as  a thoroughfare,  and  a place  for  the  boys  to 


The  great  hail  is  a spacious  room,  in  which  the  boys 
tie  and  sup.  The  present  apartment  was  built  after 
^ great  fire  of  London,  when  the  former  was  burnt, 
the  sole  charge  of  Sir  John  Frederic,  Alderman  of 
indon,  and  cost  5000/.  On  one  side,  at  the  upper 
d,  is  a prodigious  large  picture,  by  Verrio,  repre- 
iting  James  II.  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  and  receiv- 
g the  president,  governors,  and  many  of  the  children 
the  hospital.  In  this  pitnure  are  half  lengths  of  Ed- 
ard  VI.  and  Charles  II.  which  are  represented  hang- 
g as  portraits.  On  the  same  side,  at  the  lower  end, 
a painting,  representing  Edward  VI.  delivering  the 
arter  of  the  hospital  to  the  lord -mayor  and  alder- 
en,  who  are  in  their  robes,  and  kneeling.  Near  the 
ngis  the  good  Bishop  Ridley.  In  this  hall  is  a fine 
gan.  In  the  winter,  after  Christmas,  an  atichem  is 
ng,  in  the  evening,  almut  six  o’clock,  by  the  boys, 
companied  by  the  organ  ; which  is  usually  attended 
a large,  but  select,  company,  admitted  by  tickets, 
.le  stranger  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  of 
.’le  ; and  this  is  a ceremony  worthy  of  his  notice. 


lln  a spacious  apartment,  where  the  governors  meet, 

i 


ly  in. 
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called  the  Court  Room,  are  portraits  of  Edward  VI. 
and  cf  the  chief  benefactors  to  the  hospital.  The  por- 
trait of  Edward  is  Iry  Hol'oein,  an  unquestionable  on- 
gihal,  and  a very  fine  paimintr.  Sf 

In  a room,  entirely  lined  with  stone,  are  kept  the 
records,  deeds,  and  other  writings,  of  the  hospital. 
One  of  the  books  is  a curious  piece  of  antiquity.  It  is 
xhe  earliest  record  of  the  hospital  ; and  contains  the  an- 
them sung  by  the  first  children,  very  beautifully  illu- 
minated, according  to  the  custom  of  the  time 

The  writing- school  ij  a handsome  modern  building 
of  brick  ; supported  on  pillars,  forming  a spacious| 
covered  walk.  The  grammar-school  is  a plain  brick|i 
building,  more  recently  erected.. 

This  hospital  originated  in  the  following  mannerri 
The  convent  of  the  Grey-friars,  on  the  scite  of  whicfi 
it  rose,  being  surrenuered  to  Henry  VNl.  that  moj 
narch,  a little  before  his  death,  founded  Christ -churclf 
Hospital,  granting  the  monastery  to  the  city  for  tha 
relief  of  the  poor.  Other  lands  were  granted  to  thd 
city  for  the  same  purpose  bv  Henry.  But  the  f-bjcci 
being  neelecied,  Edward  VI.  at  the  instance  of  Rid^ 
ley.  Bishop  of  London,  sent  a letter  to  the  lord-| 
mayor,  inviting  his  assistance  in  relieving  the  poor 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  a regular  system  of  relief  fo 
the  metropolis  was  formed^f  which  iliis  hospital  mac 
onp  principal  part.  The  poor  were  distinguished  ' 
classes.  S . Bariholemew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hosp: 
lals  were  destined  to  relieve  the  diseased ; Bridewe 
to  maintain  .and  correct  the  idle;  and  Christ's  Hospi 
tal  to  maintain  and  educate  the  and 

and  the  king  incorporated  the  governors  of  these  sev 
ra!  hospitals,  by  the  title  of  i/7/e  Mayor,  Conimorialfi 
and  Citizens,  of  the  City  of  London,  Governors  of  tt 
Possessions,  Retetmes.  and  Goods,  oj  the  Hospitals  t 
Edstard  VI.  King  of  England. 

Tfiis  monarch  also  granted  Christ’s  'Hospital,  Ian 
to  the  yearly  value  of  6ool.  belonging  to  the  Savoy 
and  added  otht.>r  benefactions,  the  last  being  his  licenc 
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■ <o  take  lands  in  mortmain,  1 . he  value  yearly  of  400a 
nvaikb. 

In  1552.  li  e house  ol  tie  Cr.’v -friars  was  first  pre- 
, Dared  for  ih(  reception  of  he  ch  Iciren  and  in  Novtm- 
t ber,  in  the  same  year,  nearly  400  were  admitted. 

Charles  II.  founded  a rtiaii;.  matical  school  in  this 
rhouse,  for  forty  boys,  to  which  le  granted  1 000 1.  per 
iaritium,  payable  out  of  the  exchequer  for  seven  years, 
ibf  these  boys  ten  are  yeailv  put  out  apprentices  to 
merchant  vessels,  and  in  ihtir  places  ten  mote  received 
.upon  the  foundation. 

Ano'her  mathema  ical  school,  for  thirty-seven  other 
3oys,  was  afterwards  founded  by  Mr.  Travers;  but 
It  these  lioys  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  sea. 

Thtre  are  at  present  about  1000  children  on  this 
.'oundaiion.  The  hoys  wear  a very  ancient  dress  : it 
;cnsists  of  a blue  cloth  coat,  close  to  the  body,  having 
!.  oose  skirts  of  the  same  ; yellow  under  coats,  and  yel- 
o\v  worsted  stockings,  and  a flat,  round,  worsted,  black, 
fonnet,  vviih  the  hair  cut  short.  Their  fare  is  plain 
ind  wholesome ; they  sleep  in  wards,  kept  in  a very 
rleanly  state. 

The  governors  have  established  a school  at  Hertford, 
o which  they  send  the  youngest  of  the  children,  ,gene- 
'ally  to  the  number  of  300  ; who  are  taken  into  the 
lousc  as  room  is  made  by  api  rent  icing  of  the  elder. 
.1^11  :he  girls  are  educated  at  this  school. 

The  education  given  to  the  boys  of  this  hospital,  is 
xcelknt  of  its  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of  writing  and 
rithmciic,  filling  them  for  merchants’  counting-houses. 
One  boy  is  sent  annually  to  Cambridge,  being  properly 
fducaied  for  the  chinch  ; and  every  three  years  one  is 
■cm  to  Oxford.  This  is  one  of  those  institutions 
ivhich  no  good  in  the  best  way  to  the  country. 

The  permanent  revenues  of  Christ’s  Hospital  are 
;reai,  arising  from  royal  and  private  donations  in  houses 
i. md  lands;  but,  without  voluntary  subscriptions,  arc 
nadequate  to  the  present  establishment. 
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. By  the  grant  of  the  city,  the  governors  licence  the 
carts  allowed  to  ply  in  the  city,  to  the  number  of  420, 
who  pay  a small  sum  for  the  licence  ; they  also  receive 
a duty  of  about  three  farthings  upon  every  piece  of  i 
cloth  brought  to  Blackwell  Hall,  granted  by  acts  of  i 
common-council.  i 

The  expenditure  of  this  hospital  is  immense,  being  |j 
at  present  about  30,000/.  /ter  c/www,  of  which  about,  i 
1 300/.  is  paid  in  salaries  to  the  officers  and  servants  of^  ! 
the  foundation.  i 

The  governors,  who  choose  their  own  officers  and  t 
servants,  male  and  female,  are  unlimited  in  their  uum-  j 
ber,  being  usually  benefactors  of  the  hospital,  or  per-  | 
sons  of  considerable  importance,  associated  with  the  ' 
Ltrd- mayor  and  citizens,  governors  by  the  charier.  A 
donation  of  400/.  makes  a governor  : formerly  the  sum  ! 
was  loss,  but  the  office  of  governor  being  one  of  the 
great  trust,  and  of  great  importance  in  its  cU’ect  to  the 
public,  enlarging  the  sum  was  wisely  adopted. 

The  governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital  have  been  made 
trustees  to  several  other  extensive  charities,  by  their 
founders.  Amongst  the  rest,  is  one  of  10/.  a-yeareach 
for  life,  to  400  blind  men.  This  ought  to  be  made 
known,  because  these  funds  have  been  often  confounded 
with  those  of  Christ’s  Hospiial,  w’hich  they  do  not  in  , 
tlie- least  augment,  the  governors  not  being  at  liberty  to  ! 
apply  those  new  funds  10  any  of  the  uses  of  the  hospital,  i 
The  greater  part  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  this  ' 
iloble  institution,  being,  through  age,  in  a state  of  ir-  ! 
reparable  decay,  the  governors  have  lately  resolved  to  ' 
rebuild  the  whole.  Subscriptions  towards  carrying  this 
plan  into  effect,  are  thankfully  received  at  the  Count-  • 
ing-house,  in  the  hospital.  1 

THE  CHARTER-HOUSE.  - 

This  very  useful  institution  is  situated  at  the  top  of 
Charier-house-laue,  SmithHeld.  It  was  formerly  a I 
priory  for  monks  of  the  Carthusian  order ; but,  in  the 
year  i6ii,  it  was  converted,  by  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq.  1 
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inW  a magnificent  iicspital,  conbisiing  of  a master,  a 
areachcT,  a head  schoolmaster,  and  a second  muster, 
.viih  rony-four  boys,  and  eighty  decayed  gentlemen, 
.vho  h.td  been  merchants  or  military  men.  The  boys 
ire  instructed  in  classical  learning  ; aiid  the  pensioners 
ire  allowed  pji  annum,  besiues  a gown,  provi- 
ions,  fire,  and  iodging.  The  learned  Dr.  Matthew 
Idine  is  the  head  sehooimaster.  I'nis  foundation  also 
apports  twenty-nine  students  at  the  iiniversities. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAE- 

This  is  a magnificent  building  of  stone,  situated  be- 
nveen  Christ’s  Hospital  and  Smithfield,  ironi  which  last 
has  an  entrance,  under  a spaticu  arched  gateway, 
ihich  It  a is  into  a square  court,  surrounded  wnh  iuur 
sable  buildings,  of  very  good  architecture.  The  grand 
jair-case  is  paini.ed  by  Hogarth,  at  his  own  cost, 
among  the  paintings  are — the  Good  Samarilan ; ihe 
iOoloj  Bethseda;  and  Holieie,  (the  original  founder 
the  hospital) /qy/wg"  ihe Joundaiions ; with  a Sick 
'.'an  carried  on  a Bier,  atlended  by  Monks.  The  great 
11  is  at  the  head  of  the  stair-case,  in  which  is  a full- 
ngth  portrait  of  Henry  VJll.  the  royal  founder  of  the 
ftesem  lusiitiuion.  Here  is  also  a full-length  portrait 
Dr.  Ratclilfe,  who  left  tool,  per  amiinn  to  this  hos- 

• al,  for  the  improvement  of  the  diet ; and  too/,  per 
\ ninn  fi  r providing  linen.  In  this  room  is  a fine  pic- 
Irreof  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a knife  (the  symbol  of 

II  martyroom)  in  his  hand.  On  one  of  the  windows 
I’ painted  Henry  B ill.  delivering  ihe  charter  to  ihe 
cd-mayor.  I nere  is  also  a very  fine  portrait  in  this 
nm  Of  Percival  Pott,  many  years  surgeon  of  that 
lispital.  It  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds} 
H is  esteemed  a striking  likeness  of  that  eminent  sur- 
■)n. 

hSt.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  was  founded  in  1102,  by 
iliere,  minstrel  to  Heniyl.  Pvahere,  retiring  from 

• gay  offices  of  his  situation,  founded  a priory,  which 
ideuicated  to  St. Bartholomew,  of  wln^hhe  was  the  first 
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prior.  He  afterwards  obtained  from  the  king  a piece  of 
w.iste  ground  near  his  priory,  on  which  he  founded  this 
hospital  for  (he  sick  and  maimed^  placing  it  under  tht 
care  of  the  priory.  The  priory  and  hospital  was  sur- 
rendered to  Henry  VIII.  and  that  monarch,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  hospital  to  the  city,  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  maimed. 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  (in  1730)  Sir  Richard  Brocas,  Knight, 
being  lord- mayor,  and  president  of  the  hospital.  Be- 
longing to  the  establishment  of  this  hospital,  are  three 
physicians,  three  surgeons,  three  assistant-surgeons,  and 
an  apothecary,  besides  dressers,  &c. 

All  indigent  persons,  maimed  by  accident,  are  taken 
into  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  at  all  hours  oj  the  day 
and  night,  without  previous  recommendation.  Thei 
diseased  are  received  only  on  petition,  signed  by  a go- 
vernnr,  a committee  of  governors  sitting  every  Thurs^ 
day,  to  determine  on  petitions. 

There  are  always  a number  of  out-patients  relieved 
with  medical  aid  from  the  hospital. 

Of  this  establishment  we  may  justly  speak  with  the! 
warint  st  admiration.  That  most  urgent  and  heiplcssp 
of  all  cases,  of  a poor  person,  mangled  in  his  body  or| 
limbs,  by  accident,  wiihout  means  in  himself  or  friends, 
of  procuring  medical  aid,  is  relieved  without  reserve  o: 
delay,  and  is  as  skilfully  treated  as  if  he  commanded 
the  wealth  of  the  richest  inhabitant  of  London.  With 
respect  to  the  diseased  poor,  a little  form  precedes  re- 
lief ; but  it  is  only  to  ensure  the  best  application  of  the 
funds  of  the  hospital  j which,  without  precaution, 
might  be  wasted  on  the  less,  instead  of  the  more, 
pressing  cases  of  necessity.  The  hospital  is  attended 
by  the  most  eminent  medical  men,  physicians,  and  sur- 
geons, in  the  metropolis ; and,  it  not  only  affords  a so 
lace  to  the  poor  in  sickness,  nr  being  maimed,  but  is 
a most  excellent  school  for  the  young  men  who  atient 
the  hospital,  in  the  course  of  their  studies  in  mediein* 
and  sui gory. 
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Of  ihe  other  hospitals  in  ihe  metropolis,  the  same 
may  be  generally  observed  ; but  we  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  to  mention  these 
topics,  which  ought  not,  for  the  honour  of  London,  to 
be  lorgotten. 


’furious  Remaim  of  the  Cloister  of  ihe  Priory  of 
Si,  Bartholoinexv. 

In  this  place  we  may  recommend  to  the  stranger,  to 
'isit  a beautiful  piece  of  antiquity  in  this  neighbour- 
lood,  at  present  put  to  a very  singular  use  At  the 
ilack-horse  Uvery-stahles,  situated  in  a narrow  street 
called  the  Horse-ride,  leading  into  Bariholomew- 
llose)  behind  Smithfield -market,  on  the  ancient  north 
de,  is  a Stable,  part  of  the  Cloister  of  the  Priory  of 
t.  UartholomeuK  It  consists  of  eight  arches,  in  a most 
lierfect  state,  ornamented  with  the  rude  sculpture  of 
»ie  rimes.  At  the  north  end  is  a door-place,  now  walled 
|ip,  which  led  into  the  conventical  church. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  pavement  of  the  stable 
considerably  higher  than  the  base  of  the  pillars  that 
I ipport  the  arch  of  the  cloister  ; and  the  pavement  of 
leadjoining  street,  higher  than  that  of  the  stable. 

The  curious  stranger  may  see  this  stable,  by  ap- 
icaticn  to  the  ostler  of  the  yard,  for  a very  small 
'mpliment. 

In  a narrow  passage,  to  the  ncrih  of  this  stable,  t® 
licit  passage  there  is  an  entrance  (from  Bariholo- 
I'ew-close),  are  many  vestiges  of  the  priory  ; and  the 
|i.urch  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  near  the  same 
ot,  is  the  choir  of  the  old  conventical  church. 

Tlic  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  was  origi- 
lly  the  church  of  the  hospital,  and  is  very  ancient.  It 
■situated  in  the  passage  between  Smithfield-markec 
[id  the  hospital. 

ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL. 

iThis  edifice,  situated  in  the  borough  of  SoutUwark, 
|..ttle  to  the  south  of  London-brjdge,  being  another 
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royai  foundation,  for  like  purposes  as  that  of  St.  Bariho- 
Jotiu’w’s,  may  be  mentioned  next  in  order.  This  founi 
daiion  owes  its  origin  to  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of  thC' j 


priory  of  St.  Mary  Ovcries,  in  1207  ; the  canons  hav-  »i 


ing  erected  an  hospital  for  divine  worship,  till  theiri 
house  should  be  rebuilt,  immediately  in  their  own  vici- 
nity. Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  after-, 
■wards  removed  the  hospital  to  the  spot  where  the  pre-, 
sent  edifice  now  stands;  which,  belonging  to. ihe  prioryi 
of  Bermondsey,  it  was  held  of  that  religious  house,  lilL 
one  of  the  abbots  granted  it,  in  1482,  to  the  master  or. 
the  hospital,  in  whom,  and  his  successors,  it  remaincd^i 
till  surrendered  to  Henry  Vlil.  In  1551,  the  lord- 
mayor  and  citizens  having  purchased  the  manor  of 
Southwark  from  Edward  VI.  of  which  this  hospiialj 
was  part,  they  repaired  and  enlarged  the  building  at^ 
the  cxpence  of  1100/.;  and,  in  1553,  Edward  incorpo-| 
rated  this  foundation  with  Christ’s  Hospital  and  Bride- 
well, under  the  governance  of  the  Iord.-mayor  and{ 
citizens  of  London 

'Pile  present  building  was  erected  in  1669,  by  volun4 


tary  subscripiion,  the  governors  setting  the  example  ol 
the  munifuee.ce  that  reared  this  edifice.  St.  Thomas’s 


Hospi  al  consists  of  three  courts  that  run  behind  each) 
other  from  the  street.  The  front  next  the  street  is  oc.^ 
cupied  by  a pair  of  large  iron  gates  for  carriages,  witW 
a door  ot  the  same  for  foot-passengers  on  each  side,  the| 
whole  attached  to  stone  piers  at  the  extremities,  each| 
having  a statue,  represeniing  a patienl  oi  haspilal\ 
The  lirsi  ccurt  has  a collonade  round  the  three  sides, 
with  seats  next  the  wall.  The  principal  from  is  on  the 
eas',  facing  the  street,  and  is  ornamemed  in  the  cciurc 
wiih  stone,  having  a statue  of  Henry  I /,  and  four  sta- 
tues of  pa/ien/s,  with  a clock  at  the  upper  extreniity. 
imoer  a circular  pediment.  Underneath  this  part  ol 
the  iniilding,  is  a passage  into  the  second  court.  It  ha 
follonades  round,  except  the  centre  of  the  north  front 


occupied  by  the  chapel.  The  buildings  over  the  coilo 
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ra^es  arp  adorned  with  Ionic  pilr.siersi  rhc  cast  and 
rest  fronts  having;  each  a pecliinent  in  the  centre.  Tiie 
hapel  has  four  lofty  pilasters,  of  the  Corinthian  order 
with  a pediineni),  placed  on  high  pedestals.  In  the 
J enrre  of  the  court  is  a brass  statue  of  Edxvard  VI.  by 
•^hcemake- s,  of  consrdcrable  merit.  A b.oacl  passage 
r i the  east  side  leads  into  the  third  court,  the  structure 
itbove  being  supported  on  piliars.  A colionade  euiirely 
^ irronnds  this  court,  and  the  fmnt  of  the  wards  above 
fee  ornamented  with  long,  slender,  Ionic  pilasters.  In 
e centre  of  the  square  is  a stone  statue  of  Sir  Robert 
bytons,  Knt.  lord- mayor,  who  gave  600.'.  lowarc’s 
‘building  the  hospital,  and  endowed  it  by  will  with 
icol.  The  elahoratory  l.as  been  lately  repaired, 
•'d  is  now  a very  complete  work  : besides  which,  it 
Its  a museum,  a dissecting-room,  and  theatre  for 
jjitblic  lectures.  Three  surgeons  attend  in  rotation, 
p th  dressers  and  pupils ; and  an  apothecary  resides  on 
f'.  spot. 

[’The  whole  south  side  of  the  first  court,  containing 
ee  wards,  was  erected  at  the  sole  expence  of  Tiiomas 
ederic.  Esq.  of  London;  and  the  opposite  side, 
litaining  also  three  wards,  at  the  sole  expence  of  Tho- 
ts  Guy,  Esq.  citizen  and  alderman  of  London,  of 
J ose  magnificent  charities  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
more,  when  we  come  to  to  the  hospital  foui'.ded  and 
: lowed  solely  himself. 

in  St.  Thomas’s  are  nineteen  wards,  and  542  beds. 
Itepoor,  maimed  byacc'idoru,  are  received  here  as  in 
llBanholomew’s,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,- 
j.  hout  recommendation.  The  diseased  poor  are  ad- 
r ted  on  pciiiion,  signed  by  a governor  ; a committee 
*:be  governors  sitting  every  ’i  hursday  to  receive  pe- 
|t  ns,  as  at  S:.  Bartholomew’s, 
i'he  magnitude  of  S;.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  with  the 
‘f  of  its  many  collonades,  will  not  permit  us  wholly 
I’  xciude  the  character  of  the  edifice  from  a species  of 
podeur.  But  it  is  time  to  rebuild  this  hospital  in  a 
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better  style  ; and  with  this  improvement  mitrhr  coci-j 
mence  a system  of  decorating  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark, and  its  vicinity;  which,  at  present,  are  moM  ■ 
than  a century  behind  the  northern  bank  of  the  ristTi 
in  the  progress  of  refinement;  and  to  this  it  may  b« 
added,  that  if  the  practice  of  wholly  surrounding  a 
space  with  buildings,  so  as  to  stagnate  the  air  witbii 
the  quadrangle,  is  as  unhealthy  as  we  deem  it  to  be, 
plan  can  be  so  unfit  for  an  hospital,  as  an  accumulatio*” 
*)f  courts  behind  each  other. 

GUY’S  HOSPITAL,  SOUTHWARK. 

This  magnificent  building  was  raised  at  the  sole  ex 
pence  of  Thomas  Guy,  a bookseller,  of  London,  whf 
expended  20,000/.  upon  the  building,  and  at  his  deatl 
left  for  its  endowment  the  enormous  sum  of  220,000!. 

It  adjoins  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital;  to  which,  as  we  havi 
seen,  Mr.  Guy  was  also  a great  benefactor,  and  as 
school  of  medicine  it  may  be  considered  as  being  at^ 
tached  and  united  to  St.  Thomas’s. 

There  are  twelve  large  wards,  containing  432  bed^ 
for  so  many  in-patients  ; besides  whom  the  charity  rc! 
lieves  nearly  2000  out-patients  every  year.  The  enf 
trance  to  this  hospital  is  certainly  grand  ; it  is  a squart 
paved  court,  with  handsome  buildings  on  each  side! 
the  hall,  the  treasurer’s,  and  the  steward's  houses  font 
one  side:  the  apothecary,  the  chapel,  and  the  elergjj 
man,  occupy  the  other.  The  hospital  consists  of  twj 
small  quadrangles,  joined  by  a cross  building  supporief 
on  arches.  The  elaboratory  is  neat  and  convenienf 
The  medical  establishment,  and  forms  of  admission,  art 
similar  to  what  we  have  before  described  of  other  ho^ 
pitals.  Wednesday  is  the  day  for  receiving  patient 
Behind  the  hospital  a small  neat  building  has  been  late 
erected  for  the  reception  of  lunatic  patients.  At  il 
theatre  on  Saturday  evenings,  a debating  society  is  he. 
during  the  winter,  on  subjects  connected  with  medic  I 
stience,  and  is  respectably  attended.  To  this  sociefl 
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Mmbers  are  at  liberty  to  introduce  a stranger  or  friend. 
\ library  is  attachec^  to  this  institution  j and  a collec- 
ion  Of  anatomical  preparations. 

BRIDEWELL  HOSPITAL. 

This,  which  is  another  royal  foundation,  is  situated  in 
i . rjdp-street,  Blackfriars,  near  the  eastern  extremity 

.1.  from  an  ancient 

■ eh,  dedicated  to  St,  Bride,  or  Bridget,  in  the  nei<rh- 

^ ^ of  King  John.  It  was  rebuilt  in  a magnificent 
. anner  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  reception  of  the  Em- 
11“ -*ror  Charles  V.  who  visited  England  in  1522-  al- 
ough  It  atierwards  happened  that  the  emperor  lodo-ed 
the  monastery  of  the  Black-friars.  Henry  resided 
this  palace,  during  the  time  the  question  of  his  mar- 
tge  wi^  Queen  Catharine  was  debating  at  the  Black- 
ars.  Edward  VI.  granted  Bridewell,  in  irc,,  to 
* certain  charitable  purposes,  at  the  solicita- 

n of  the  humane  Bishop  Ridley. 

la  IS  at  present  used  as  a house  of  correction  for  disso- 
( ? persons,  and  idle  apprentices,  committed  by  the 
k*!  magistrates  j and  for  the  temporary  maintenance 
.distressed  vagrants.  There  is,  besidi,  in  this  h^s- 
■ , ^^''Jhlishment  for  the  apprenticing  of  yomhs  to 

l.n^ed^hIm ’1  1!'"  1®"’"^’^^  tradesmen,  have  houses 

nied  them  by  this  charuy,  within  the  walls  of  this 

privilege  of  taking  these  lads,  who 
ebathed  by  the  chanty;  the  masters  receiving  the 
1 m apprentice  on  this  estabhsh- 

lit  ed  of  which  he  is 

iiUed  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  lol.  towards 

Ainntng  liusincss.  Formerly  the  Bridewell  youths 
rloubleis,  and  trowsers,  with  while  hat^s.  At 
sent  they  wear  a coat  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  of 
in  the  common  mode,  and  distinguished  only  by  a 
ill  button,  stamped  with  the  hcaci  of  Edward  VL 
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TLosr:  young  men  ha\C  often  clisiingu'ished  diemsfkeij^ 
V.y  aiding  at  tires,  in  a very  enterprising  manner. 

Ja  e this  it^stiuuion  has  much  fallen  oil;  and,  at 
time,  there  are  very  few  of  these  appreiuices.  iH. 

The  present  edifice  consists  of  two  courts;  witJi^Bi 
screen  of  one  story  next  to  the  street,-  having  an  emnmcjB 
und(  r an  arched  gate-way.  The  two  courts  are  divtdoqB 
by  a huildtng.  running  north  and  south,  part  of  the  pa^O 
la\e  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  and  the  greater  part  c». 
the  southern  end  of  both  courts,  are  remains  of  the  saraA 
palaee.  The  other  parts  of  the  old  Bridewell  f>etn^ 
consumed  in  the  great  fire,  were  rebuilt  in  mb 

they  now  stand,  . f - 

Nearly  the  whole  south  side  of  the  two  courts  is  oci 
cupied  by  the  chapel,  court-room,  and  hall,  the  en-t  j 
trance  to  which  is  in  the  first  court.  The  outer  port^  « 
the  spacious  stairs,  and  an  inner  doer  at  the  head  of  tn^ 
staircase,  arc  in  the  gothic  style.  Over  the  inner  cloar| 
next  the  stairs,  are  the  arms  of  England,  sappori^  bM 
lion  and  a griffin  ; and  the  inner  si«le  of  the  gothic  arefl 
js  ornamented  by  lions  and  griffins,  alternately,  cut  tiJ  ^ 
of  the  stone.  The  stairs  are  entirely  of  walnut-trMj  i. 
what  is  remarkablp  is,  that  they  are  not  pen^.ibll 
worn,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  and  the  groat  •, 
made  of  them,  which  is  partly  owing  to  the  lowness  ^ . 
the  steps,  and  the  ease  of  the  ascent.  The  intenor-cl 
ir.  -5  r<l-jiii  Qfule.  with  a flat  roof.  It  is  *e-t  - 
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ilh  old  English  oak,  ornamented  with  carved  work, 
armcrljr  tlie  oak  was  of  that  solemn  colour  it  attains 
' age  i and  was  relieved  by  the  carving  being  gilt, 
at  this  fine  place  has,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  dis-. 
liscd  by  the  blind  rage,  of  varnishing  and  modernizing 
piece-meal.  The  beautiful  veins  of  the  oak  are  co- 
. red  with  paint,  to  imitate  the  pale,  modern  wainscot  ; 
s'd  other  similar  decorations  added. 

■(On  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  are  the  names,  in  gold 
h.;en,  of'benefactors  to  the  hospital,  with  the  respective 
[lesof  their  gifts.  The  dates  iti  this  room  commence 
hh  the  year  1565,  and  end  w’ith  1713  ; and  contain  a 
rious  object,  in  the  dilference  of  the  execution  of  the 
teriag,  betvveen  the  first  and  the  last  periods,  as  well 
tihe  progresive  improvement  that  may  be  traced  in 
This  place  is  now  used  only  for  courts  of  the  go- 
rnors  of  Bethlem  and  Bridewell  hospitals,  and  occa- 
vally  for  large  coinmittecs. 

"rom  this  room  is  the  entrance  into  the  hall,  which 
very  noble  room.  At  the  upper  end  is  a fine  pic- 
by  Holbein,  representing  Edward  VI,  delivering 
(Charter  of  the  hospital  to  Sir  George  Barnes,  the 
-mayor.  In  this  picture  are  ten  figures  besides 
• vard,  who  is  seated  on  his  throne.  On  the  right  of 
[ king,  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  arc  kneeling, 
behind  stands  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Lord- chancellor 
mgland.  On  the  left  is  the  master  of  the  rolls. 
3 painter  has  introduced  his  own  portrait  into  tbe 
lure.  It  is  the  furthest  figure  in  the  corner,  on  the 
t hand,  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  persons  be- 
lli m. 


BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 

jThis,  which  is  also  a royal  foundation,  and  incorpo- 
i with  Bridewell,  was  granted  by  Henry  VIll.  to 
:ity,  for  the  cure  of  lunatics.  It  was  originally  a 
ry,  founded  by  Simon  Fitzroy,  Sherilf  of  London, 
imerabers  of  which  wore  a star,  in  commemoration 
s 3 
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of  the  star  that  guicleci  the  wise  men  on  the  birth  •] 
Christ,  whence  it  derives  it  name. 

Bethlem  Hospital  is  situated  on  the  south  side  o| 
Moorfields.  The  main  part  of  the  present  edifice  was 
greeted  in  1673.  It  is  an  exiensivo  building  of  brick,: 
ornamented  with  stone,  540  feet  in  length,  and  fort]| 
in  breadth.  The  centre,  and  the  two  ends,  project| 
are  faced  with  stone,  and  crowned  each  with  a turret. 
The  ccntie  turret  has  a clock  and  fane.  To  the  origi 
nal  building' has  been  added  two  wings,  by  voltintaryfl 
donations,  for  the  reception  of  incurable  find  dangerous 
lunatics.  Before  tlie  hospital  are  a range  of  gardens, 
inclosed  with  a high  wall,  in  which  the  patients  that  an 
well  enough  to  enjoy  air  and  exercise,  are  permitted  til 


walk.  The  entrance  is  by  elegant  iron  gates,  wiiill 


»lone  piers,  on  which  are  two  statues,  one  representin 
a melancholy  haialic,  and  the  other  raving  madnexs 
they  are  by  Mr.  Cibber,  father  of  the  dramatic  writer d 
and  are  designed  and  executed  with  great  spirit. 

The  interior  is  divided  chiefly  into  two  spacious  gal 
leries,  one  over  the  other,  running  the  whole  lengtn  OH 
the  original  edifice.  Each,  however,  is  divided  by  iro;| 
gates,. and  a square  lobby,  into  two  parts,  the  womew 
being  all  on  one  side,  and  the  men  on  the  other,  of  th ' 
nouse.  The  rooms  of  the  maniacs  are  on  one  side 
the  gallery,  which  serves  them  as  a place  to  walk  in 
It  is  intended  to  erect  a new  building  for  the  use 
this  charity,  at  a short  distance  from  the  metropdifi 
The  present  hospital  is  to  be  immediately  levelled,  an 
a new  road  Opened  from  the  spot  on  which  it  strn'ls 
which  will  extend  in  a direct  line  to  the  Royal  Exj 
change.  I 

Patients  are  admitted  on  petitions,  signed  by  a goj 
ternor,  with  other  formalities,  to  the  committee 
governors,  who  sit  every  Saturday  at  Bethlem  Hnsp 
tal.  They  remain  till  cured,  or  for  twelve  months, 
not'  cured.  In  the  last  case  they  may  be  admitted  agai 
and  usually  'are,  when  there  are  hopes  of  recovery,  t 
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/hen  the  lunatic  is  absolutely  incurable,  and  danger- 
us  to  society. 

There  are  at  present  about  260  maniacs  in  this  hos- 
. htal. 

I Formerly  all  persons  could  see  the  interior  of  the 
; ospital  for  n oney  given  to  the  attendants;  and  great 
i :anda!  to  the  institution,  and  injury  to  the  patients, 

t -ere  the  result.  Visitors  are  now  not  admitieci  wiih- 
. .11  a governor’s  ticket;  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
:ul  Fridays. 

Tlie  friends  of  the  patients  are  permitted  to  visit 
'tem  every  Monday,  and  Wednesday,  from  ten  till 
a.velve  in  the  morning, 

ST.  LUKE’S  HOSPITAL. 

We  have  now  shortly  described  the  hospitals  in  Lon- 
con,  of  royal  foundation,  and  we  cannot  better  enter 
fpon  the  buildings,  dedicated  by  the  munificence  of 
-ivate perso7is  to  charitable  uses,  than  with  this  hospi- 
ii!  ; which,  for  that  charm  which  springs  from  a com- 
' leie  filling  up  the  design  of  the  institution,  has  not  its 
lUDcrior  in  Europe. 

^t.  Luke’s  Hospital  was  established  in  1751,  byvo- 
nntafy  contributions.  The  inadequacy  of  Bethlem 
! 'ospital  to  the  relief  of  all  indigent  lunatics,  had  been 
' ng  a subject  of  public  notoriety  ; the  evils  resulting 
om  the  want  of  relief  in  this  helpless  case,  are  too 
salpable  to  require  a statement  of  them  here.  Som^ 
ts.nevolent  persons  resolved  to  institute  a new  charily, 

II  aid  of  that  of  Bethlem.  Wise  considerations  pre- 
tenud  their  linking  it  to  the  royal  foundation.  They 
^ad  enlarged  v'ev  ; and,  while  they  provided  a place 
If  refuge,  and  medical  aid,  for  outcast  maniacs,  they 
:ad  in  eoatemplation  an  additional  school  for  the  study 
' f the  most  important  pan  of  medicine.  A house  was 

•ected  by  them,  on  the  north  side  of  Moorfields,  and 
■ ailed  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  from  the  name  of  the  pa- 
'sh.  The  insfiiiuion  at  once  bore  such  evidence  of  its 
tility,  that  benefactors  multiplied,  and  the  funds  of  the 
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charity  rising  rapidly,  the  governors  purchased  a h'.rge 
spot  of  ground  in  Old-sircet,  oti  the  western  side  of  ' 
the  Ciiy-road,  on  which  they  erected  the  present  edi* 
free,  at  the  expence  of  40,000/. 

This  nolrle  hospital  is  493  feet  in  length  ; and  of  pro- 
portionable breadth.  Tlie  front  has  a very  fine  effect,  ' 
for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  simple  grandeur  of  its 
outline,  and  the  propriety  of  its  appearance,  being  very  ' 
sparingly  aided  with  extraneous  decoration. 

The  Itullding  is  of  brick  and  stone.  The  centre  and  ' 
ends  project  a little,  and  arc  carried  higher  than  the  two  i 
parts  that  connect  them  together,  and  are  distinguished  ’ 
also,  by  a little  more  decoration  of  stone.  In  the  front  *• 
is  a broad  space,  inclosed  with  a wall,  relieved  by  a ^ 
kind  of  pc.i^ico  in  the  centre.  The  entrance  is  through  I 
this  ouiLT  building,  by  a flight  of  steps,  under  a cover,  | 
supported  by  columns. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  hospital,  whether  we  regard 
the  architecture  or  the  management  of  the  house,  may 
well  serve  as  a model  to  every  similar  charity.  It  con- 
sists of  three  stories,  exclusive  of  the  basement  floor» 
and  of  an  attic  in  the  centre  and  a;  each  end.  The 
ceutrv,  on  ibe  floor  level  with  the  entrahee,  is  occupied 
by  a ball,  apartments  for  some  of  the  officers. of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  staircase.  Upwards  it  is  filicd  Avith'_ 
the  staircase,  having  a lobby  at  the  end  of  each  landing,  > 
the  committee-room,  and  the  respective  apartments  of 
the  master  and  matron,  and  the  rooms  of  the  several  ‘ 
auendants.  On  each  side,  in  each  story,  is  a spacious  •’ 
gallery,  the  female  patients  occupying  the  western  gal-  * 
Itnes,  and  the  men  the  eastern.  The  hall  at  the  bot- 
lom^  and  the  lobby  at  each  landing,  separate  ihegalle-  ■ 
ries,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from  thaiobby,  by  an  open  ’ 
iron  gate.  At  the  extremity  of  each  gallery  is  another,  ■ 
(but  shorter)  without  any  partition,  being  in  the  wings,  '■ 
or  ends  of  the  building.  The  rooms  of  the  maniacs  are  ' 
ranged  along  the  south  side  of  the  gallery  ; the  greater  '■ 
part  of  the  north  side  being  open  to  the  air,  b-y  wide  "' 
itud  lofty  sash-windows,  secured  within  by  iron  gratings. ' 
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1 each  gallery  are  sitiing-rooms  of  two  sorts.  One  is 
lacious,  with  tables  and  forms,  and  a large  fire-place, 
icloscd  with  iron  rails  to  the  top  of  the  chimney-piece, 
nfficicnrly  wide  to  admit  the  heat  into  the  room,  and 
.•events  accidents  by  fire  to  the  maniacs.  In  this 
■lom,  patients  that  are  sufficiently  composed,  eat  their 
•cals  together,  and  assemble  for  company  and  convec- 
tion, when  they  think  proper.  The  other  kind  is 
cjalier,  with  a similar  fire-place,  in  which  patients  so 
■ uch  disordered  as  to  be  confined  in  straight  waist- 
•ais,  are  permitted  to  ea:  their  meals,  and  sit  loge- 
•:cr.  This  last  kind  of  room  is  used,  instead  of  keep- 
.g  the  maniac,  who  is  greatly  disordered,  always  in 
cell,  in  solitary  confinement,  and  does  infinite  ho- 
ur, together  with  many  other  regulations,  to  the 
master  of  this  house. 

:Every  patient  has  a square  room  to  sleep  in,  with  a 
• od  mattress,  and  warm  bed-covering.  'The  maniacs 
ep  in  sheets,  except  a very  few  in  the  most  offensive 
i:.ie  of  insanity.  The  doors  of  their  rooms  stand  open  ail 
}y,  unless  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness. 
3>t  only  are  the  principal  apartments  of  this  hospital 
;pt  clean,  but  the  very  cells,  and  the  galleries,  are  as 
t-an  and  well-aired,  as  the  rooms  of  any  private  house, 
ogive  full  effect  to  this  most  excellent  management, 
f?re  are  not  behind  this  noble  building,  any  wells  of 
i.gnaied  air,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  our 
iblic  and  large  buildings,  bearing  the  name  of  courts 
squares. 

There  is  no  part  of  this  edifice  under- ground  ; the 
or  that  may  be  termed  the  ground-floor,  as  being  le- 
with  the  entrance,  resting  on  arches  that  form  the 
itf  of  the  basement  story,  which  is  on  the  natural 
•tund.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  basement  story,  is 
vallery  tor  the  most  dangerous  of  the  patients.  There 
•S  however,  but  few  inhabitants  of  this  tjuarter,  the 
ater  part  of  the  incurables  being  intermixed  with  thp 
•.er  maniacs  in  the  upper  galleries.  Attention  to  the 
i antiness  of  the  rooms,  is  paid  even  here,  where  tko 
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c^se  seemed  hopeless.  Grooves  in  the  bedsteads  are 
made,  communicating,  by  leaden  pipes,  through  the 
wall,  with  the  outside,  to  carry  cff  the  urine,  which 
remaining,  would  rot  their  beds,  and  be  olFensive  to 
'the  other  parts  of  the  house. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  basement  floor,  are  the 
kitchen,  buttery,  wash-house,  laundry,  and  other 
offices.  They  are  all  in  a style  of  peculiar  excellence, 
according  to  their  several  uses. 

The  whole  of  the  basement  story  of  St.  Luke’s  is 
perfectly  dry  ; the  floor  being  laid  on  piers  of  brick. 

Behind  the  house  are  two  gardens,  separated  from 
e^ch  other  by  a broad  area  before  the  centre  of  the 
building,  in  whibh  the  patients  walk  and  take  recrea- 
tion, one  for  the  men,  and  the  other  for  the  women. 

THE  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
cf  the  metropolis,  at  the  end  of  Lamb’s  Conduit-sireef, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Holborn.  It  is  in  a di-i 
rect  line  with  the  villages  of  Somer’s  Town  andj 
Hampstead,  and  contiguous  to  the  superb  squares,; 
Brunswick  and  Russel,  the  greater  part  of  the  former  j 
of  wliich  is  erected  on  the  lauds  belonging  to  the  hos-  j 
pitai.  ; 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  jtp  inform  the  reader,  that  th*  ; 
object  of  tnis  institution  is  receive  and.  maintain  ex- 
posed and  deserted  children  ; or,  as  the  memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  when  it  was  first  incorporated,  better 
expresses  it,  “ i<'or  preventing  tr^e  frequent  murders  [ 
of  poor  miserable  injants  at  their  birth,  and  for  snp^  \ 
pressing  the  mhuman  custom  of  exposing  new-born, 
infants  lo  perish  in  the  streets,”  It  dilFers,  however, 
from  most  of  the  foreign  charities  iox  foundlings \n  this, 
that  on.  the  continent  all  children  are  received  indiscri- 
minately, being  left  in  a cradle  or  wheel,  in  a particu- 
lar part  of  the  building,  without  any  questions  being . 
aike,c!.,  whereas,  in  our  Foundling  Hospital,  even  ilie 
objects  is  regulated  by  a committee,  vvh»,. 
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E xamine  whether  ihe  .cnse  is  such  as  (o  require  the  re- 

ief  afforded  by  the  institution  or  not. 

This  truly  humane  institution  owes  its  establishment 
3 the  exertions  of  a private  and  obscure  individual. 
About  the  year  1722,  Capt.  Thomas  Corani,  tlie 
‘ taster  of  a merchant  ship  in  the  American  trade,  a 
tan  singularly  endowed  with  every  benevolent  allcc- 
I on,  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  founding  an  hospi' 
1 for  this  purpose,  and  linady  succeeded,  after  tlrt? 
hour  of.  seventeen  years.  Before  he  presented  his  pe- 
, ion  to  the  king,  he  was  advised  to  procure  a rcconi- 
endation  from  some  persons  of  rank  ; and  being  pre- 
•nted  to  his  majesty,  a royal  charter  was  gi anted,  on 
!te  17th  of  October,  1739,  authorizing  the  governors 
this  charity,  to  purchase  real  estates,  nut  exceeding 
))oo/.  per  armnni. 

'The  number  of  children  received  into  the  hospital, 
tfore  the  end  of  the  year  1752,  was  1040,  of  which 
19  were  at  that  time  maintained  by  the  charity,  at  an 
fpence  to  which  its  income  was  by  no  means  ade- 
tate.  In  1756,  therefore,  the  parliament  voted  the 
n.n  of  10,000/.  to  the  hospital,  and  large  sums  were 
forwards  granted.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
tieme  of  the  Foundling  was  extended  too  far  ; nu- 
i‘  Tous  abuses  crept  in  ; the  governors  were  finally 
I liged  to  contract  their  views ; but,  at  present,  from 
income  of  their  landed  and  funded  propetty,  and 
collections  of  the  chapel,  sufficient  is  raised  to  main- 
ra  upwards  of  400  children. 

"The  Foundling  Hospital  is  a handsome  and  conve- 
:nt  structure,  with  a good  garden  and  commodiou? 
i'.y-ground  for  the  children.  The  chapel  is  in  the 
nitre.  The  east  wing  is  appropriated  to  the  girls, 
il  the  wt*st  to  the  boys.  At  the  south  extremity  of 
former  is  the  treasurer’s  house,  and  the  extremity 
I the  opposite  wing  is  appropriated  to  inferior  officers, 
■vine  service  is  performed  in  the  chapel  twice  on 

Irry  Sunday,  at  eleven  iu  the  forenoon,  and  at  seven 
I lije  evening.  The  pews  are  in  general  let  at  4 
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high  r^nt ; and,  besides  this,  there  is  always  a collce-i 
tion  at  the  doors,  whicit,  from  the  excellence  of  tin 
music,  and  the  popularity  of  the  preachers,  is  const 
derable,  and  amounts,  witli  the  rest  of  the  pews,  at 
we  have  been  informed,  to  nearly  3.500/.  per  ammm. 

The  kitchen  of  the  Founcjling  is  an  object  worthy  o» 
inspeciion  to  all  s rangers  : it  was  erected  on  tiic  pla( 
of  Count  Rumford,  and  is  said  to  cause  a saving  to  iil4 
charity  of  twenty -five  chaldrons  of  coals  in  the  year.  ; 

The  celebrated  Hoganh  was  an  tvirly  benefactorf 
and  an  active  promoter  of  the  Foundling  charity.  Hi 
presented  the  hospital  with  three  excellent  pictures,  on* 
qf  them  his  March  lo  Finchley,  which  is  accounted  ih| 
best  of  his  works ; and  the  collection  has  since  been  en) 
riched  by  other  donations  from  celebrated  artists,  Tlii 
altar-piece  in  the  chapel  is  accounted  one  of  Mr.  Wesif 
best  productions.  It  was  painted  for  Mucklin’s  Bibltj 
and  the  subject  is.  “ Except  ye  becone  as  lillle  chiidret\ 
•STc.”  In  the  court  room  of  the  hospital  are  four  capi 
tal  pictures  from  sacred  subjects.  The  first,  paintet 
by  Mr.  Hayman,  and  takeu  from  the  second  chapter  0 
Exodus,  V.  8,  9.  the  words  of  whic^li  arc,  “ I'he  mail 
u'ent  and  called  the  child's  mother,  and  Pha>  aoh' 
daughter  said  unto  her,  take  this  child  away,  andnurs 
it  for  me,  and  I u'ill  give  you  rcages.” — The  ensuiii:  1 
verse  is  the  subject  of  the  next  picture,  viz,  “ And  th 
child  gre’ju,  and  she  brought  him  to  Pharaoh's  uuu^h 
ter,  and  he  became  her  son,  and  she  called  his  /.am 
Afoses;”  this  picture  is  painted  by  Mr.  Hogarth.  Th 
third  picture  is  the  II  is  lory  cf  Ishmael,  p&inicd  by  Mi 
Highmore;  the  subject  taken  from  the  2’st  chapter  c 
Genesis,  ver.  17.  “ And  the  angel  of  the  Lard  calk 

to  Agar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  to  her,  IVhat  uitet 
thee,  Agar  ? Fear  not,  for  God  hath  heard  the  coicec 
the  lad  where  he  is."  The  fourth  picture  was  paiote 
by  Mr.  Willes;  its  subject  is  similar  to  Mr.  West’ 
already  mentioned,  viz.  the  i8tb  chapter  of  Luk< 
ver.  16.  ''  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children  toepmeum 
mt,  and forbid  them  not ; for  0/ such  is  (he  kt-ngdoi 
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f 'God.''  On  each  side  of  these  pictures  are  placed 
mailer,  pictures,  in  circular  frames,  representing  the 
nost  considerahle  hospitals  in  and  about  London  ; 
St.  The  View  of  ihe  Hoxintal for  exposed  Children  ; 

. The  View  of  the  Fiospi'a!  at  Hyde  Park-corner, 
ailed  St.  George's  Hospital ; these  two  by  Mr,  Wil- 
5n  ; 3.  The  View  of  Chelsea  Hospital-,  4.  The  f lew 
f BelhleTTi  Hospital;  these  two  by  Mr.  Hatley  ; 

The  View  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ; 6.  The  Viexv  of 
reenwich  Plospital;  7.  The  View  of  the  Blue  ■ coat  Hos^ 
dal-,  these  three  by  Mr.  Whale;  8.  I'hc  Viexv  of 
. ’itlon's  Hospital,  called  the  Charier  House,  by  Mr. 
ainsbnrough.  Over  the  chimney  is  pLaced  a very 
trious  bas-relief ,c^\-\'cA  by  Mr,  Rysbrack,  and  pre- 
nied  by  him,  re.^re%e\\\\x\^  children  employed  in  navi- 
xtion  (Old  husbandry,  being  tJie  employments  to 
jihich  the  children  of  this  hospital  arc  destined.  In  the 
ll.her  rooms  of  the  hospital  are  the  following  : George 
Second,  patron  of  this  hospital,  by  Mr.  Shaklcnon, 
..inter  to  his  majesty ; The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
hv  tmouth,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  hospital, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ; Taylor  White,  ireasu- 

Irr  of  the  hospital,  in  crayons,  by  Mr.  Coates ; the 
rirait  of  Mr.  Coram,  and  the  March  of  the  Guards 
Finchley,  by  Mr.  Hogarth. 

[ This  nol)lc  charity  may  be  visited  any  Tuesday, 
rursday,  or  Friday,  fur  a small  gratuity,  on  applica- 
|i  n to  the  porter  at  rite  gates. 

.AGDALEN  HOSPITAL,  in  St.  George' s -fields. 

''he  object  of  this  chaiity  is  the  relief  and  reforma- 
■a  of  wietched  outcasts  from  society  ; and  the  princi- 
on  which  it  is  founded,  gives  it  a strong  title  to  the 
iintenance  and  favour  of  the  public,  and  pariicu- 
Jly  of  the  female  sex.  No  object  can  possibly  be 
re  worthy  oi  their  care,  than  the  rescuing  from  the 
'^pest  woe  and  distress,  the  most  miserable  of  their 
.ow-creaiures,  leading  them  back,  from  vice  to  vir*- 
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tue  and  happiness,  reconciline;  the  deluded  and  bel 
frayed  daughter,  to  her  odended  mother,  and  restorinj 
hundreds  of  unforiunate  young  women  to  industr)| 
again  to  become  useful  members  of  the  community. 


The 
•758. 


Magdalen  Hospital  was  opened  in  the  yea 
, ^ Turing  the  period  that  it  has  subsisted  raort 
than  two  thirds  of  the  women  who  have  been  admit tet| 
have  been  reconciled  to  their  friends,  or  placed  in  lit* 
nest  employments,  or  reputable  services.  A very  cori 
sidcrablc  number  are  since  married,  and  are,  at  th| 


moment,  respectable  members  of  society ; and  coul 


their  names  and  situations  be  disclosed,  (which  for  tbi 
most  obvious  reasons  would  be  highly  improper) 
very  great  utility  of  this  charity  would  appear  in 
strongest  light. 

A probationary  ward  is  instituted  for  the  young  wti 


men  on  their  first  admission  ; and  a separation  of  tho$ 


j 


of  difierent  descriptions  and  qualifications,  is -established 
Each  class  is  entrusted  to  its  particular  assistant,  an' 
the  whole  is  under  the  inspection  of  a matron.  Tbi 
separation,  useful  on  many  accounts,  is  peculiarly  so  1 
a numerous  class  of  women,  who  are  much  to  be  p: 
tied,  and  to  whom  this  charily  has  been  very  bene^ 
cial : viz.  young  tcomen  xvho  nave  been  seduced Jro\ 
iheir  friends  under  promise  of  marriage,  and  ha 
been  deserted  by  their  seducers.  They  have  ne 
been  in  public  prostitution,  but  fly  to  the  Magdal 
to  avoid  it.  Their  relations  in  the  first  moments 
resentment,  refuse  to  receive,  protect,  or  acknowled 
them  ; they  are  abandoned  by  the  world,  without  ch: 


racter,  without  friends,  without  money,  vyithout  r< 


source ; and  wretched,  indeed,  is  their  situation  ! 1 
such  especially,  this  house  of  refuge  opens  wide  i 
doors;  and,  instead  of  being  driven  by  despair  to 
violent  hands  on  themselves,  and  to  superadd  the  criti 
of  self-murder  to  that  guilt  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
distress,  or  of  being  forced  by  the  strong  call  of  hung' 
into  prostitution,  tSsy  find  a safe  and  quiet  retreat, 
nbis  abode  of  peace  and  reflection. 
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The  metliod  of  proceeding  for  the  admission  of  vvo- 
len'into  this  hospital,  is  as  follows  : TJie  first  Thurs- 
■\y  in  every  monthisan  admission-day;  when,  some- 
Hcs  from  twenty  to  thirty  petitioners  appear,  who, 
ithout  any  recommendatiort  whatever,  on  applying  at 
e door  to  the  clerk,  receive  a printed  form  of  petitfon, 
atis,  which  is  properly  filled  up.  Each  petition  is 
mbered,  and  a corresponding  number  is  given  to 
? petitioner  herself.  They  are  called  in  singly  before 
J Board,  and  such  questions  are  put  to  them,  as 
■ly  enable  the  committee  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of 
;ir  professions,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  their 
tertions. 


"The  treatment  of  the  women  is  of  the  gentlest 
id.  They  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
ristian  religion,  in  reading,  and  in  several  kinds  of 
rk,  and  the  various  branches  of  household  employ- 
nt,  to  qualify  them  for  service,  or  other  situa- 
!ts  vyhercin  they  may  honestly  earn  their  living.  The 
, plain  attends  them  daily,  to  promote  and  encourage 
; r good  resolutions,  and  to  exhort  them  to  religion 
. virtue.  ° 

The  time  they  remain  in  the  house  varies,  according' 
ircumstances.  The  greaitst  pains  are  taken  to  find 
their  relations  and  friends,  to  bring  about  a recon- 
;tion  with  them;  and,  if  they  lie  people  of  charac- 
to  put  them  under  their  protection  : if,  however, 
young  women  are  destitute  of  sucit  friends,  they 
t retained  in  tlie  house,  till  an  opportunity  offers  of 
mg  them  in  a reputable  service,  or  of  procuring 
a the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood.  No 
ig  woman,  who  has  behaved  weil  during  her  stay 
lue  house,  is  discharged  unprovided  for,  When 
viarged,  they  are  for  the  most  part  UNDER 
'ENTY  YEARS  OF  AGE  ! 

0 enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  real  good  effect- 
■ y this  instituion,  and  of  the  great  proportion  of  the 
iuen  reclaimed  bear  to  the  whole  auntber,  thefullovy-. 
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ing  correct  statement  has  been  extracted  from  the  books 


of  the  charity. 


s 


Table  of  Admission  and  Discharges,  from  the  first  Im  P 
stitulion,  August  lo,  1758,  to  January  7,  iZoz.  f 

Reconciled  to  friends,  or  placed  in  service.  2230^ 

Troubled  with  incurable  disorders  . . 99^ 

Died , 66f 

Discharged  at  their  own  request ' . , 4991 

Discharged  for  improper  behaviour  . . 4761 


la  the  house,  January  7,  1802 


Total 


The  committee,  consisting  of  thirty-two  governors,  I, 
meet  at  the  hr'spital  every  Thursday,  at  twelve  o’clockjt 


precisely,  except  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  monthi 
when  they  meet  at  eleven  j and  two  of  them,  in  rota-f  , 
tion,  attend  at  the  chapel  every  Sunday,  at  morning 
and  evening  service,  when  a collection  is  made  pre^ 
vi'iusly  to  admission.  The  hours  of  divine  service  an 
a quarter  after  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  a quart 
after  six  in  the  evening,  and  on  account  of  the  fascina 
tion  of  the  singing,  no  place  of  worship  in  the  met: 
polis  is  more  worthv  of  the  notice  of  a stranger. 

Companies  who  wish  to  visit  this  charity  may  be 
admitted,  on  addressing  their  request  by  letter  to  the 
committee,  any  Thursday  ; or  to  the  treasurer,  A 
Bennett,  Esq.  opon  any  day  in  the  week.-^No  fees  art 
taken. 


i: 


THE  ASYLUM. 

The  Asylum  for  female  orphans,  situated  in  St 
George’s-fidds,  directly  opposite  the  road  whLh  lead 
from  Wesuninsterrbridge  towards  Vauxhall,  was  insti 


in 


tuted  after  ti,e  Magdalen,  and,  as  the  latter  was  i 
.to  reclaim  prostituips,  this  was  intended  to  pfc 
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;nt  prostitution.  1 he  buildings  occupied  by  the  char 
y were  formerly  the  Hercules  Inn  ; and,  conse- 
, ently,  cannot  have  any  'hing  to  recommend  theni 
rticniarly  to  notice.  Tlie  description  of  objects, 
lich  are  received  into  the  institution,  is  female  or-r 
:^atis  whose  settlcmeuls  cajinot  be  found;  and  it  is  somc- 
. lat  singular,  that  there  are  no  such  persons  existing  ; 
ce,  by  the  laws  of  England,  an  orphan,  whose  seu 
rment  cannot  be  referred  to,  is  of  that  parish  wher« 
-'.s  found.  The  charity  is,  however,  commendable, 
.•affording  a maintenance  and  education  to  a'number 
■ poor  and  distressed  children,  who  otherwise  must 
I >'e  augmented  the  parochial  burthens  somewhere  or 
Iter.  The  .Guardians,  (for  that  is  the  title  by  which 
‘ subscribers  distinguish  themselves)  present  in  turn, 
coften  as  vacancies  occur,  and  the  children  are  taken 
at  about  the  age  of  nine,  and  at  fourteen  appren- 
ted  out  to  trades,  or  as  domestic  servants. 

IFhe  institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  c.ontribu- 
its,  and  by  collections  made  at  the  chapel  doors,  on 
indays. 

MA  RINE  50CJETY,  Bishopsgal 6- Street. 

This  excellent  establishment  commenced  in  1756, 
'I  was  incorporated  in  1772.  I's  object  is  to  fit  out 
idmen  volunteers,  to  serve  as  seamen  on  board  the 
;,g’s  ships  in  time  of  war,  and  for  equipping  dis- 
ssed  botjs  to  serve  at  sea  at  all  times;  and  whether 
consider  the  institution  as  a prominent  feature  of 
:I1  regulated  police,  eras  a nursery  for  seamen,  its 
■antagcs  will  be  strikingly  evident,  and  entitle  it  to 
■warmest  support  of  the  benevolent.  The  number 
men  and  boys  the  society  have  clothed  during  the 
' ! war,  is  upwards  of  *1,700.  The  following  state- 
rnt  of  accounts,  for  the  last  year  of  the  war,  will  shew 
^v  its  funds  are  appropriated,  and  Uow  extended  its 
ttfits  have  been. 
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General  Account  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  ofont 
Year,  J7'uni  the  31.V/  December,  iSoo,  to  the 
3 1 st  December,  1 8 0 j . 

RECEIPTS,  viz. 

Balance  on  making  \ip  the  Society’s  Accounts,  31st  Decem- 
ber, i8t»  - - 4Sg  li  7 

Subscriptions,  Interests,  Bequests,  &c.  received 

to  3 1st  December,  i8oi  - 6051  3 ii 

Sale  of  2000!.  3 per  cent,  - - 1283  4 6 

7824  o 9 

DISBURSEMENTS  ON 

103  Boys  sent  as  Servants  to  Officers  in  the  King’s  ships 
368  Oittci,  apprcnticod  in  the  Merchant’s  service,  or 
placed  in  the  Grab  Service  of  the  Hun.  East  India 
Company 

lSj7  Landmen  Volunteers  clothed,  to  serve  as  seamen  in 
His  Majesty’s  Navy,  cost  57231411 

Mninten:;nce  of  Officci  s and  Boys  on  board 

thcSociety’sShip,  Repairs, Salaries, &c.  1538  19  5 
Donations  to  thirty  Widows,  at  lol.  each  300  o o 
Bt  idge  Masters,  for  Ground  Rent  - 82  14  8 

,764s  9 01 

Balance  in  the  Banker’s  bands,  31st  December,  iSo»  178  11  o : 

The  Society,  in  addition  to  their  former  establish- 
ment, have  provided  a ship  large  enough  to  receive  1 
too  boys,  which  lies  moored  between  Deptford  and  i 
Greenwich,  with  proper  officers  to  instruct  the  boys  in  > 
nautical  and  moral  duties ; Mr.  Watson,  the  Marine  > 
Society’s  Schoolmaster,  on  board,  is  always  happy  to  1 
shew  the  vessel  to  strangers  : an  annual  visitation  of  the  | 
governors  takes  place  on  board,  about  the  19th  of  May  f 
when  the  attendance  of  friends  to  the  institution  is  | 
esteemed  a favor,  and  will  well  repay  curiosity.--Mr.  | 
Newby,  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  in  Bishopsgate-  j 
street,  is  attentive  and  polite  to  all  enquirers,  and  will 
shew  strangers  every  department  under  his  care. 

Society  for  abolishing  the  commo^i  Method  of  Sweep- 
ing Chimnies. 

This  association  was  formed  in  the  year  1803,  wiih 
a v.'.’w,  if  possible,  of  superceding  the  necessity  of  em- 
plpying  children  in  clcansinjj  chimnies.  Several  pre- 
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; -niuiris  of  200/.  and  under,  have  been  ofl’ered  by  them 
:.:o  the  persons  who  shall  invent  a mechanical  appara- 
us  by  which  chimnies  may  be  cfTectually  cleansed, 
, virhout  the  use  of  children. 

Baysiaaicr  General  Lying-in  Hospilal. 

This  instiiution  commenced  in  1792,  and  h.as  ex- 
I mded  its  benefits  from  that  period  ,to  the  year 
15802,  to  43,896  women,  who  have  been  delivered  and 
. iken  care  of  there.  Its  objects  also  embrace  the  care 
. ■ the  infant  poor,  the  two  first  years  after  birth  ; and 
liie  distressed  wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is  under 
;ae  immediate  patronage  of  the  queen,  and  supported 
y,'  subscription. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blinds  Si,  George's- fields. 

This  interesting  ins  itution  is  established  in  St 
1. eorgc^s-fields,  where  the  most  benevolent  attent  on 
:paid  to  nineteen  boys  and  nine  girls,  under  the  un^ 
Hippy  circumstances  of  blindness  and  poverty  ; it  is 
I pported  by  voluntary  coutributionSi  They  manufac- 
rre  baskets,  deaths  lines,  and  sash  cord,  which  are 
lid  at  the  school,  where  any  strangers  are  permitted 
I rails)  to  view  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  ex- 
fiiine  the  nature  of  the  institution, 

icie/y  for  the  Relief  and  Dischargo  of  Pei’sons  cofif?ied 
for  Small  Debts,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

'The  liberal  view's  of  this  society  (instituted  in  1772) 
r'resoon  seconded  by  the  public,  for  within  fifteen 
mihs  from  the  ccmmcnccment  of  the  plan,  they  were 
abled  to  discharge  986  piisontrs,  many  of  whom 
■re  confined,  only  /or  their  Jees  ! to  these  belonged 
(6  wives,  and  2389  children,  making  in  all  3941  souls, 

■ icntially  relieved  by  means  of  public  humanity. 
IManufactun  rs,  seamen,  and  labourers,  were  chieflv 
lOng  those  wlatse  usclulness,  long  cut  plf  from  exor- 
a'  by  confinement,  was  thus  restored  to  the  commu- 
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uity.  This  society  hath  comlmiecl  for  more  thantiiirty  ; 
years;  their  labours  of  love,”  and  every  possible 
view  of  the  members,  has  been  sedulously  promoted 
1)V  the  presidents,  and  the  wprihy  treasurer,  James 
Nield,  Esq.  one  anecdote  of  \v horn  we  cannot  suppress 
in  this  place.  In  February,  i8oi,  the  society  voted 
their  unanimous  thanks  to  him  ; shortly  after,  he  was 
surprized  .with  a penny-post  letter,  inclosing  a bank 
note  of  looo/.  in  a blank  cover!  conceiving  it  could 
not  l)e  meant  for  himself,  he  announced  it  as  intended 
for  the  charity,  and,  although  Lord  Romney  and  the 
committee  were  of  opinion  it  was  intended  for  himself, 
he  disclaimed  all  title  to  it,  and  declared^  if  it  should 
ever  appear  to  be  his  right,  that  it  should  be  tliepio-; 
perty  of  ihe  society. 

Debtors  w’ho  desire  to  partake  of  this  charity,  must 
apply  by  primed  petition  only,  vyhich  may  be  had  of 
the  respective  keepers,  gratis. 

Subscriptions  to  promote  the  benevolent  views  of 
this  society,  the  justice  and  propriety  of  which,  expe- 
rience hath  fully  evinced,  are  received  at  the  office?, 
No.  7,  Craven -street,  Strand.  ' i 

Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  pf  the  Poor,  i 
Parliament -street,  t 

This  society  was  instituted  in  1796.  Its  object  is, 
every  thing  that  concerns  the  happiness  of  the  poor. 
To  remove  the  difficulties  attending  parochial  relief, 
and  the  discouragement  of  industry  and  economy,  by 
the  present  mode  of  distributing  it  ; to  correct  the 
abuses  of  workhouses  ; and  to  assist  the  poor  in  placing 
out  their  children  in  the  world  ; in  the  improvement  of 
their  habitations,  gardens,  the  use  of  fuel,  &c.  B 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  iuformaiion  upon  I 
which  the  society  is  desirous  o'f  obtaining  and  circulating  I 
information,  i.  Parish  relief;  a.  Friendly  societies;  ■ 
3.  Parish  workhoiise.s ; 4.  Cottages  ; 5.  Cottage  gar-  ■ 
dens ; 6.  Parish  mills ; 7.  Village  shops  j 8.  Village  r 
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iicbens ; 9.  Fuel  and  fire-places;  10.  Apprentices ; 
t.  County  gaols  ; 12,  Beggars,  &c. 

Upon  all  the  topics,  and  others  connected  with  them, 

1 te  reports  of  thfs  society  (puhlished  in  numbers) 
oeak  amply,  and  present  a body  of  knowledge  at  once 
ractical,  interesting,  and  important,  highly  to  the 

•■.x?dii  of  the  promoters  of  ihts  institution  ; it  cont- 
) :enced  when  the  distresses  of  the  poor  were  most 

■ *gent,  and  when  the  dearness  of  all  articles  of  sub- 
■stence  required  every  possible  plan  of  economy  to 
t ; studied  and  earnestly  enforced  through  each  class  of 

e commuity.  Subscriptions  are  received  at  Messrs, 
ransom  and  Co.’s.  B inkers,  Pall  Mall  ; and  a dona- 
t in  of  ten  guineas  at  once,  or  one  gumea  annually, 

■ titles  the  subscriber  to  two  copies  of  each  publication 
the  society,  and  so  in  proportion  upon  a larger  sum. 

Philanlhropic  Society,  .S7.  George's  Fields. 

' The  great  object  of  this  society,  instituted  thirteen 
cars  since,  is  to  unite  the  purposes  of  charitp  with 
oi  induslri/  aud  police ; to  rescue  from  destruc- 
■■  n the  otfspriiig  of  the  vicious  and  dishonest. 

They  have  at  present  167  children,  male  and  fe- 

2 lie ; among  these,  there  are  several  who  have  been 
<en  from  prisons,  others  who  have  been  rescued 
>m  the  retreats  or  villainy,  and  the  haunts  of  p;os- 
ation.  For  their  employment,  buildings  are  crec.ed, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  master  workmen,  ya- 
rns trades  are  carried  on  ; and  the  g rls  are  bred  up 
work  at  their  needle,  and  to  do  those  itoLisefiold  ot- 
es,  which  render  them  serviceable  to  the  communiiv, 
d enable  them  to  obtain  an  honest  living.  I’he  whole 
mber  of  children,  of  lioih  sexes,  that  have  been  re- 
.vcd  by  the  society,  amouiu  to  489  ; among  whom 
ere  many,  tliough  young  in  years  yet  old  in  ini- 
%• 

• Ihe  committee  feel  themselves  indebted  to  any  well 
pposed  and  judicious  persons,  whetlrer  subscribers  ®r 
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not  of  th<;  society,  who  favor  the  institutjon  with  a visit, 
and  a book  is  kept  to  insert  any  remarks  which  may 
occur  on  such  an  inspection. 

HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

Among  the  singularly  benevolent  plans  which  hare  i 
within  a few  years  arisen  in  this  vast  metropolis,  is  this 
society,  commencing  its  operations  where  all  others 
leave  the  objects  of  their  care.  Since  its  first  establish-  . 
ment  in  1774,  nearly  3000  lives  have  been  restored  from 
apparent  death;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  similar  insti- 
tutions in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Dr.  Hawes  is  i 
the  most  indefatigable  promoter  of  this  society,  whidi  j 
extends  its  benefits  to  apparent  death  by  drowning,  ^ 
siilfocation,  strangling,  See.  The  receiving-house  in  i| 
Hyde  Park,  is  fitted  up  with  an  apparatus  unrivalled  j 
in  Europe,  for  employing  every  possible  means  to  ] 
restore  life.  Dr.  Hawes,  at  his  house  in  Spital-square,  : 
will  r.adily  furnish  any  stranger  with  booksi,  plans,  1 
&c.  of  the  society.  The  anniversary  procession  at  the? 
London  Tavern  in  April,  forms  a most  interesting  j 
spectacle  ; and  to  which  strangers  may  be  admitted,  ; 

. The  Samaritaji  Sociely  at  the  London  Hospital. 

This  excellent  institution  for  the  relief  of  patients  1 
discharged  cured  from  the  London  Hospital,  and  not  I 
immediately  able  to  get  into  service,  commenced  in  f 
1791.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  annual  sub.scribers  of  ( 
one  guinea,  and  seventy  life  directors,  who  hare  given  | 
donations  of  five  guineas  each.  It  has  wiih  this  aid  I 
established  itselr,  and  alforded  effectual  relief  to  about  I 
300  persons,  and  put  them  in  a course  of  livelihood,  , 
who  must  otherwise  have  been  driven  to  beggary,  if  1 
nol  to  criminal  courses,,  for  subsistence.  The  gover- ' 1 
nors  of  the  hospital  have'permitted  an  apartment  of  tlvs  t 
■same  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  this  society.  ^ 
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Public  Dispensaries. 

The  dispensaries  in  the  metropolis  are  numerous. 
From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Limehouse,  to  the  wes- 
ern  of  Milbank  ; and  on  the  north  from  Islington  and 
iomers  Town,  to  the  south,  as  far  as  Lambeth;  and 
>y  means  of  the  Greenwich  dispensary,  to  Newington 
•nd  Peckham,  including  a space  of  nearly  fifty  square 
niles,  a system  of  medical  relief  is  extended  to  the 
■oor,  unknown  to  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  About 
:o,ooo  poor  persons  are  thus  annually  supplied  vviih 
nedicine  and  advice  gratis:  one  third  of  whom,  at 
:ast,  are  attended  at  their  own  habitations.  Dr.  Lett- 
om  has  been  a distinguished  promoter  of  these  pecu- 
lariy  useful  institutions  : a list  of  which  we  have  an- 
^xed  in  a subsequent  page.  The  following  state- 
ijtcnt  of  one  of  these,  will  serve  to  giv^  a general  idea 

the  good  ellected  by  the  others. 


Me  of  the  Carey-street  Dispensary,  December  i , i §oi. 

aatients  admitted  from  its  Institution  in  1783,  to  De- 
cember, 1801,  of  whom  10,776  were  visited  at  their 
own  houses ; and  550  admitted  as  accidents  and 
' casualties,  without  the  usual  forms  of  recommenda- 
tion 


ismissed  cured,  - - . 

ismissed,  cured,  or  relieved,  not  having  re 
turned  thanks, 

' scharged  incurable, 

ted,  - - . 

.;main  under  cure  - - 


utilution  for  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Contagious 
Fevers, 

This  laudable  institution  was  set  on  foot  In  the  year 
53.  A considerable  nunaber  of  persons  have  already 
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benefiied  by  i(,  and  from  the  lilieral  patronage  whirl 
it  has  experienced,  great  expeciaiions  arc  formed  c 
its  utility.  The  house  in  which  patients  are  receiver 
is  in  Gray’s  Inn-lane,  near  Battle-bridge. 

ROYAL  JENNERIAN  SOCIETY. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  the  total  extermination  d 
the  sviall  pox,  by  subsiitining  in  its  stead  \\\q  vaccioloui 
For  this  purpose  houses  are  opened  in  Londi>n  and  i| 
neighbourhood,  at  which  perscxis  are, without  any  reconi 
mendation,  inoculated  gratis  with  the  cotd-pox.  Th| 
principal  house,  and  where  the  society’s  business  1 
tarried  on,  is  at  No.  14,  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-streel 
In  the  course  of  last  vear  (1802)  5000  persons  weii 
inoculated  in  this  method  at  the  hospital  near  Battl^ 
bridge. 

OTHER  HOSPITALS, 

lyuh  the  SUitc  of  MedicalPraclicein  fondon.  - 

We  have  already  noticed  the  principal  hospitals/j 
this  metropolis;  but,  Itesides  these,  there  are  severj 
others  of  considerable  magnitude,  viz.  St.  George’- 
Hospital,  near  Hyde  Park  Corner ; the  London  Hch 
pitul,  at  Whitechapel ; Middlesex  Hospital,  in  Bel 
ncr’s-street ; the  IVeslininster  Infirma'-'y,  in  Petl 
France  ; the  Lock  Hospital,  in  Grosvenor- place ; wl 
several  more  for  the  admission  of  pregnant  women,  ar 
oiher  classes  of  indigent  persons.  These  numeroi 
institutions  we  may  correctly  athvm,  arc  the  means 
preserving  to  the  community  many  thousands  of  its  v 
luable  members  every  year;  and.  it  is  certain,  there 
in  no  eountfy  such  a vast  number  of  benevolent  pb 
for  tire  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  almost  zoholli/  supports 
hy  'nolunfary  donations  * ; ' 

It  may.  be  icusdnably  supposed,  that  widi  so  mat 
•pportiinities  far  obtaining  medical  information, 
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Tietropolis  is  annually  visited  by  a great  nianv  students 
n anatomy,  surgery,  and  medicine,  from  every  quar- 
cr.qt  the. world.  There  are,  probably,  eight  o?nine 
lundred  students  at  least,  who  come  every  year  to 
.ondon,  tor  the  purpose  of  attending  the  different 
ospuals  and  lecturers  ; so  that,  although  this  city  has 
ot  the  honor  ot  being  a university,  it  contributes  more 
1 the  advancement  ot  medical  science,  in  its  practical 
-ranches,  than  any  other  city  i„  the  British  dominions, 
ot  excepting  Edinburgh  Itself. 

It  can  scarcely  be  needful  for  us  to  add,  that  iu 
ondon  there  are  (he  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
■'irpons;  the  former  was  instiuued  by  Henrv  VIII 
1 ith  full  power  to  examine  all  persons  practising  phyJ 

- withm  seven  miles  of  the  city.  The  surgeons  weie 

- corporated  by  the  same  king,  in  conjunctil  with  The 
ir  eis,  but  aftenvards  as  a separate  company,  and 
•rtng  the  year  1800,  they  received  a roy^l  diarmr 
.nsmuting  them  a college.'  No  person  wn  leTahy 

4Cose  m London  as  a physician  or  a surgeon,  with- 
t a licence  or  diploma  from  these  college^ 

.Although  there  is  also  a Socie/y  of  Apothecaries 
:th  exclusive  privileges  and  immuniis,{ny  perso^ 
>.vevct  Ignorant  may  vc-nd  medicine,  !o  Ihe  ptJic’ 

y place  the  most  secure  reliance  on  what  are  soM 
■ Apothecaries  Hall,  i„  Blackfriars.  As  a fact  Wm  h 
cntion,  but  much  to  be  lametaed,  we  close  thi« 

™ id'™  »"•;"* -ice  le 

, iricism  , viz.  that  the  nett  amount  of  the  stamr> 
tc,  on  <,„ack  medicine,  .old  in  England  duri.  g d,? 
■C  1 80 1,  amounted  to  more  ihm  fn  na  ) 

™.ely  of  a very  Urge  s.im  atl„g''C':hrdtS 
empiric  advertisemems  ! * tiuties 

”*  "’^'^i^-'-ous  advantages 
for  tlic  lo«Ta  f^lhe'rgdU^'i'^ 
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WORKHOUSES. 


Still  looks  with  confidence  to  the  learning,  j'ldgment, 
and  humanity,  of  a Farquhar,  a Vaughan,  a Blaine,  a; 
Sims,  a Lettsom,  a Woodville,  a Pearson,  a Bradley,, 
a Jenner,  a Willan,  a Baillie,  and  a Reynolds  , 
while  the  ditTercnt  branches  of  the  profession  are  skiUi 
fully  practised  by  Carlisle,  Knight,  Hawkins,  Cline,] 
Cooper,  Ring,  Batty,  Aberneihy,  Blizard-,  and  many! 
ethers,  whose  reputation  has  been  established  by  longj 
practice,  extensive  knowledge,  and  labours,  beneficiaij 
to  their  fellow-creatures.  I 


fl- 
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WORKHOUSES. 

These  receptacles  for  the  helpless  poor  are  very  nu^i 


mcrous. 


St.  Mary-le-hone  Workhouse  | 

Is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  s.tuate^ 
•n  the  Paddington  New  Road,  near  the  end  of  Uppcij 
Baker-street.  It  was  built  in  1 77  5,  and  contains  some- 
times  more  than  1000  persons.  Phis  house,  and  inn 
infirmary  adjoining,  as  a parochial  concern,  excite  ad-i 
miration.  The  work-shops,  wash-house,  laundry l 

wards,  kitchen,  bake-house,  chapel,  and  officers  roomj 

are  excellently  suited  to  their  different  purposes.  Hr 
Hooper,  the  medical  resident,  politely  shews  the  whol< 
to  any  medical  or  other  gentleman,  applying  to  him  to  1 
the  purpose.  ; 


St,  Martin's  Workhouse,  in  Castle -street,  Leicesteri 

square,  ! 

Occupies  a large  spot  of  ground.  It  was  erecie- 
in  J772,  when  11,775/*  raised  on  annuities  to 
(he  building  of  it.  The  general  arrangement  of  th 
house  reflects  great  credit  on  the  churchwardens 
And  it  may  be  viewed,  on  proper  application  10  ili 
master  of  the  house,  or  to  the  chiirchwarocns,  who,  0 
every  proper  occasion,  readily  grainy  the  cunous.  r 
rcsciu  oue  the-  iniwbiiani*  is  104  o.  -‘gc. 


prcsciu 


PRISONS. 


ai9 


Sf.  George's  IForkliouse,  in  the  Borough, 

Ts  roncucied  with  every  requisite  degree  of  economy, 
!i!i  deatiliness,  and  humanity. 


PRISONS. 

There  are  many  prisons  in  and  about  the  metropolis; 
o:nt;  of  which  deserve  especial  notice. 

Neu'ga/e 

Is  the  gaol  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  of  course 
a place  of  confinement  both  for  criminals  and  for 
l.ebtors : but,  though  the  building  is  large,  the  accommo^ 
•vions  are  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  reception  of 
.iose  unfortunate  persons,  whose  pecuniary  embarrass- 
|«ent,s  rob  them  of  their  liberty,  and  who  are  here  crowd- 
together,  in  a manner  which  is  disgraceful  to  the  me/» 
bropolis,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  The  num- 
T of  debtors  is  generally  upwards  of  300,  and  these 
tie,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  poorest  class,  as  all 
!ho  can  procure  the  means,  get  themselves  removed 
fc.'her  to  the  Fleet  or  King’s  Bench.  That  side  of 
jtewgaie  which  is  for  felons,  is  sufficiently  capa- 
ous,  and  the  criminals  are  better  accommodated  than 
I ose  who  are  confined  for  debt,  except  such  as  are 
v.dcr  sentence  of  deaih,  who  are  kept  in  irons  and 
j . cells.  Part  of  the  felon’s  side,  distinguished  by  the 
me  of  the  state  side,  contains  large  and  comfortable 
Jms. 

j.The  keeper  of  Newgate,  Mr.  Kirby,  is  a man  of 
-at  humanity,  and  sohens  the  rigours  of  a prison  as 
jch  as  possible ; a conduct  which  has  an  excellent 
ect  on  all  who  are  under  his  care,  as  they  know  that 
I ’hoy  behave  well,  they  will  receive  the  good  offices 
lid  "0(  d report  of  their  judicious  keeper, 
j.’l  his  prison  may  be  visited  by  istrangers  on  paying 
po  or  three  shillings  to  the  turnkeys,  and  on  submitting 
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to  the  performance  of  a few  acts  of  real  cliaritj 
among  the  distressed  prisoners  in  the  several  yards. 


The  Fled 


Ts  a prison  belonging  to  the  Courts  of  Commor  • 
Pleas  and  Chancery,  to.which  debtors  may  reniov>  > 
themselves  from  any  other  prison,  for  the  expenc<  ii 
of  six  or  seven  pounds.  It  contains  125  rooms,  be-} 
sides  a common  kitchen,  coffee  and  tap-rooms,  bu’’ij 
the  number  of  prisoners  is  generally,  so  great,  tha»|(; 
two,  or  even  three  persons,  are  obliged  to  snbmi» 
to  the  shocking  inconvenience  of  living  in  one  small 
room  !! — Those  who  can  afford  it,  pay  their  coni| 
panion  or  cluini  off,  and  thus  have  a room  to  themj 
selves.  Each,  person  so  paid  off,  receives  four  shih 
lings  a week.  The  prisoner  pays  one  shilling  anc| 
three-pence  a week  for  his  room  without  furniture^ 
and  an  additional  sevcn-ptmce  for  furniture.  Mat| 
tors  arc  soniclimes  so  managed,  that  a room  cost: 
the  needy  and  distressed  prisoner  frorn  ten  to  thirj 
teen  shillings  a week. 

Those  who  have  trades  that  can  be  carried  on  ii 
a room,  generally  work,  and  some  gain  more  thai 
they  would  out  of  doors,  after  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  wavs  of  the  place.  During  tin 
quarterly  terms,  when  the  court  sits,  prisoners,  01 
paying'five  shillings  a-day,  and  on  giving  security 
are  allowed  to  go  out  when  they  please,  and  then 
is  a certain  space  round  the  prison,  called  /he  Rules 
in  which  prisoners  may  live,  on  furnishing  two  gooc 
securities  to  the  warden  for  their  debt,  mid  on  pay 
ing  about  three  per  ce?it.  on  the  ameunt  of  their  debti 
to  tlie  warden.  The  Rules  extend  only  from  Fleet 
market  to  the  London  coffee-house,  and  from  Lud 
gate-hill  to  Fleet-lanc,  so  that  lodgiiigs'.are  bad,  aiu 
very  dear,  .Within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  there  i 
a yard  for  walking  in,  and. a good  racquet-ground, 

Charitably  disposed  persons  ought  liberally  tc 
contribute  to  the  poor’s-box,  plated  on  the  pave- 
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ment  on  the  eastern  side  of  Fleet-market,  as  all  the 
money  so  collected  is  fairly  and  judiciously  distri- 
buted among  objects  of  real  charity. 

The  King's  Bench 

Is  in  most  respects  like  the  Fleet  prison,  but  it  is 
arger,  more  airy,  and  more  conveniently  laid  out. 
The  Rules,  though  more  extensive,  cost  more  to 
<>e  obtained,  and  a prisoner  in  the  inside,  can  only 
;o  out  one  day  each  term,  or  four  days  in  a year, 
Tstcad  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  days  obtained  in 
ihe  Fleet.  Being  out  of  the  town,  the  Bench, 
loiigh  more  wholesome,  is  less  in  the  way  of 
iends  who  might  call,  wliich  to  the  chief  pai  t of 
'risoners,  is  a considerable  disadvantage.  There 
e nearly  300  rooms  in  this  prison,  but  the  number 
::  people  confined  is  proportionally  great,  and  de- 
;.-nt  accommodations  are  even  more  expensive  than 
the  Fleet. 


The  magistrates  of  London  commit  those  who 
-e  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  crimes,  provisionally 
■ the  Poultry  Compter,  a dark,  small,  ill  aired, 
ngeon,  situated  near  the  Mansion-house,  in  the 
'eet  from  which  it  takes  its  name;  and  the  raa- 
.trates  of  Westminster  commit,  in  like  cases,  to  a 
lison  called  Tothill-fields  Bridewell,  which  is  a 
] use  of  correction  also. 

There  are  other  prison^,  such  as  that  in  Giltspur- 
cet,  for  debtors  who  are  citizens  of  London; 
erkenwell  Bridewell,  the  New  Gaol  in  the  Bo- 
igh  of  Southwark,  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  on 
' top  of  which  is  frequently  exhibited  the  horrid 
■ctacle  of  public  executions!!  the  Maishalsea 
I son,  the  Borough  Clink,  (as  it  is  called,  for 
1 debts  from  the  Court  of  Requests)  and 
f recent,  but  very  famous  House  v!  Qorrectioji 
old  Bath-fields,  of  which  so  mu«h  has  been, 
u 3 
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SO  properly  said,  in  and  out  of  parliament.  This  pri- 
son  was  originally  built  on  Mr.  Howard’s  plan 
of  solitary  confinement,  for  redaiviing  and  rejonn- 
ing  havdawd  and  convittcd  villains;  but,  persons 
cull/ suspected,  and  confined  merely  for  not 

for  pimishnent,  have,  by  sonie  strange  accident, 
been  sent  there,  and  detained,  without  trial,  like 
the  most  abandoned  felons  ! a measure  which  ac. 
tually  was  no  part  of  Mr.  How'ard’s  plan!  No- 
thing is  more  certain,  than  that  the  keeper  of  a 
UPON  SUCH  a plan  as  this,  ought  to  be  a. 
man  cj  liberal  education,  possessed  oj  enlightened  views, 
and  oJ  uniinpeached  integrity  and  .humanity . MaV| 
THE  MAGISTRATES  OF  MIDDLESEX  CONSULT 
THEIR  OWN  II  ON  OCR  AND  'THAT  OF  THEIR| 
COUNTRV,  I5Y  K E E I’J  N G Till  S TR.  U THSTE  A DILy 
JNTHEJRVJEW!  j 


Spunging  Houses. 

Besides  the  public  prisons  belonging  to  the  coun- 
try, there  are  numerous  provisional  prisons,  kept 
by  the  sheriffs’  officers,  called  lock-up  houses,  where, 
for  tu  elve  or  fourteen  sliillings  a-day,  a debtor  may 
remain,  either  till  lie  lias  found  means  of  paying  his 
debt,  or  finds  it  necessary  to  go  to  a public  prison, 
when  the  writ  against  him  becomes  returnable.  W 
have  heard  that  great  abuses  prevail  in  these  spung- 
ing houses,  and  that  many  of  the  impositions  prac 


tfsed  in  them  ought  to  be  rectified. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Jt  would  be  wrong  to  quit  the  melancholy  siib4| 
ject  of  prisons,  witiiout  observing,  that  such  is  the 
bad  arrangeuicnt  of  the  laws  between  debter  and 
creditor,  that  ruin  to  bptlris  greatly  .iccelerated  by 
the  expensiveness  of  every  step  in  the  proceeding^ 
insomuch,  that  not  one  debtor  in  ^en  ever  pays  hi 
4ebt  after  he  enters  a prison. 
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If  abuses  ever  exist  in  prisons,  the  fault  is  Ie.,a 
n the  keeper  than  it)  l>is  superior  officer,  whoso 
liity  it  is  scrupulously  to  visit  prisons  subject  to 
lis  cognizance,  to  redress  all  grievances,  and  to 
)revcnt  the  employment  of  impropei  persons.  No- 
hing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  for  superior  officers 
r magistrates,  to  visit  the  cells  and  yards  of  a pri- 
on, in  company  with  the  keeper  or  liis  turnkeys  ; 
he  fear  of  the  future  vengeance  of  these  persons' 
lyvays  deters  the  injured  prisoner  from  statin-^  his 
rievanccs,  and  tliese  sort  of  public  visitations  are 
most  ridiculous  mockery  of  duty  in  those  who 
old  the  supreme  jurisprudence  of  prisons.  In 
^riormmg  this  important  duty,  to  apply  Scriptural 
!nguage,  the  officers,  or  magistrates,  sliould  ex- 
lange  characters  w'ith  their  prisoners,  and  visit 
le  prison  which  is  under  their  superintendance 
Like  a thief  \n  the  night,  and  in  an  Jiourvvhen  no 
■an  expecteth  them.” 

No  stranger  who  visits  London  should  omit  to 
ew  these  mansions  of  misery,  and  it  would  be  an 
tcresting  employment  to  the  opulent  and  humane 
I they  Were  occasionally  to  seek  unfortunate  ob 
ds  in  these  prisons,  upon  whom  to  bestow  their 
[perfiuous  wealth.  It  has  occasionally  happened, 
at  a single  twenty  pounds,  judiciously  disposed’ 
s set  at  liberty  ten  fathers  of  families.  Lven 
e trifle  throwaimo  the  poor’s-box,  from  its  be. 

properly  distributed,  gladdens  the  hearts  of 
ndredsoi  distresspd  men,  women,  and  childreiu 
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PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 


The  public  spectacles  in  London  may  be  classed  as  ; : 
fpllows  : 

Musical  Performances.  j; 

The  Academy  of  Ancient  Music.  ! 

The  Concert  of  Ancient  Music. 

Harrison’s  and  Barthelemon’s  Vocal  Concerts^  I 

Other  occasional  Concerts.  i 

I 

Winter  Spectacles.  | 

The  Italian  Opera. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

The  Royalty  Theatre. 

Walker’s  Orrerv. — Cartwright’s  Musical  Glasses.  i. 

The  Phantasmagoria. 

Masquerades  at  the  Pantheon  and  other  places. 

Summer  Spectacles.  ; f 

Havmarket  Theatre.  i ; 

Sadler’s  Well?.  * 

Amphitheatre  of  Arts  (Astley’s.)  i 

The  Royal  Circus. 

Vauxhall. — Ranelagh. — Bermondsey  Spa. 


MUSIC,  AND  MUSICAL  PERFORMANCES.  I 


Music  has  rarely  held  a higher  rank  among  the  fa- 
shionable amusements  of  this  metropolis,  than  at  the 
present  time.  New  compnsiti->’ns  of  considerable  merit 
and  of  e\'cry  species,  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press 
mcst  of  our  bands  exhibit  specimens  of  high  taste  and 
manual  skill,  and  some  of  the  first  singers  in  Eur-'pe 
add  their  names  to  our  usual  list  of  v*cal  performers 


MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 
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Among  the  great  composers  of  the  present  day,  we 
lave  to  mention  Dr.  Busby,  whose  science,'  taste,  and 
:mcv,  are  universallv  acknowledged  ; and  whose  pro- 
uct'ions  in  the  sublimer  walks  of  composition,  prove 
is  profound  theory  and  original  powers  of  mind  ; Dr. 
!a!!cott,  distinguished  by  his  numerous  and  happy  pro- 
ucdons  in  the  glee  style  ; Mr.  Shield, by  whose  copious 
lagination,  and  truly  dramatic  taste,  tile  theatres  have 
:en  so  largely,  and  so  successfully,  supplied  ; Mr. 
la'/.zinghi,  whose  talents  have  been  amply  displayed, 
■)th  in  theatrical  and  chamber  music  ; Bianchi,  who, 
ough  somewhat  exhausted  in  his  fancy,  is  a solid 
d masterly  composer;  Winter  and  Nasolini,  both 
istersof  a free  and  florid  style;  and  Mr.  Stevens, 
cral  of  whose  excellent  glees  have  been  so  dc- 
•vedly  admired  and  applauded.  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr. 
o'v,  Mr.  Reeve,  Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
ng.  Mr.  dementi,  Mr.  Carter,  Dr.  Baker,  and 
: r.  Ftsin. 

At  tlie  head  of  our  female  vocal  performers,  we  have 
:r^.  Biliington,  whose  extraordinary  sweetness  and 
vatton  of  voice,  are  no  less  astonishing  than  her  fnr- 
'eexpression,  and  flexibleand  volarilecxecution  ; Ma- 
:ne  i\iara,  we  are  sorry  no  longer  to  be  aide  10  in- 
li  Jc;  a singer,  whose  voice,  notwithstanding  her  age, 
:ill  rich  and  sweet,  whose  stile  is  pure  and  classical; 
whose  unrivalled  merits  in  the  performance  ofora- 
I'  0 music  long  delighted  the  town,  and  rendered  her 
depariure  from  this  country  a subject  of  serious  re- 
: to  the  lovers  of  th'dt  noble,  species  of  composition, 
■ti  claims  respectful  notice.  Her  very  slight  know- 
;e  in  the  science  of  music  is  certainly  a considerable 
I'.vback  fiom  iicr  cbaracter  as  a public  performer  ; 
the  whole  musical  world  will  join  us  in  allowing  her 
osscis  a fine-toncd  voice,  an  elevated  style  of  inco- 
on,  and  a superior  excellence  in  declamation.  Adrs. 
rison  has  long  delighted  her  hearers,  by  the  mellow 
jtness  of  her  tones,  and  the  cultivated  taste  with 
;h  she  executes  almost  every  species  of  melody, 
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Miss  Parke’s  command  of  voice,  and  finished  mannejT 
of  execution,  place  her  in  the  very  first  rank  of  her  pro.i 
fession.  Madame  Dusscc  is  distinguished  by  her  eleJ 
gance.  of  : tyle.  Madame  Bianchi  has  great  chastenessi ; r 
of  expression.  Madame  Bolla,  and  Madame  Vinci^j 
are,  in  voice  and  taste,  far  above  mediocrity.  Madamat. 
Storace  is  unequalled  as  a comic  singer.  Mrs,  Secondf'' 
possesses  a considerable  extent  of  voice,  and  a neat  ex- 
ecution. Miss  Tennant  is  a highly  pleasing  and  im- 
proving performer ; and  Mrs.  Mountain  has  so  far  ad- 
vanced, both  in  voice  and  taste,  as  to  have  justly  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  town.  Mrs.» 
Bland,  Miss  Mortimer,  Miss  Leake,  Miss  Tyrer,  ancl 
Mrs.  Aikins,  are  also  conspicuous  performers. 

Our  catalogue  of  vocal  gentlemen  is  also  highly  re- 
spectable : — Mr.  Harrison,  to  a finely  studied  style  oil 
e.xpression,  adds  a pleasing  and  interesting  tone  oi 
voice,  a justness  of  conception,  and  a purity  of  taste! 
which  have  long  pointed  him  out  as  the  first  tenor  in  th^; 
kingdom  ; Mr.  Bartleman’s  rich  body  of  tone,  po 
lished  judgment,  and  energetic  delivery,  give  him  ai 
equal  distinction  as  a bass  singer  ; Mr.  Nield  is  a teno; 
shiger  of  considerable  merit ; Signor  Viganoni  evince 
culrivated  judgment,  and  graceful  ideas,  in  the  carifa 
style;  Mr.  Braham’s  uncommon  sweetness  ant 
extent  of  voice,  are  recommended  by  a scientific  judg 
ment,  a fancy  capable  of  suggesting  every  possible  de 
coraiion,  and  a flexibility  equal  to  the  execution 
whatever  that  fancy  adopts ; Mr.  Indedon  is  master  o 


a fine  rich-toned  volume  of  voice  ; he  is  a true  Eng 


lish  singer,  and  often  acquits  himself  in  a style  not  uri 
satisfactory  to  the  best  judges ; Signor  Moreili  pos 
sesses  a full  body  of  tone,  is  bold  and  manly  in  bisex 


pression,  and  justly  admired  as  a bass  singer  ; Mr 


Welsh  only  requires  further  maturity  of  voice,  greatly  t 
excel  in  the  same  province  ; Signor  Cimador,  though  m. 
distinguished  by  any  great  power  of  voice,  has  a plea 
ing  and  interesting  style,  and  is  an  excellent  duet  per 
former;  Mr.  Sale,  as  a bass,  has  considerable  powers 
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Aw  Ellior,  as  a bass  singer,  has  long  received  the 
pplaiise  of  tile  public  ; and  Mr.  William  Knyvett 
> admired  for  the  s\vei“tness  of  his  alt®  tones,  and 
lie  just  and  tasteful  manner  of  his  expression. 
Respecting  our  instrumental  professors,  it  is  suffi- 
ient  to  say,  that  on  the  organ  we  have,  amongst 
lany  other  excellent  performers,  Mr.  Charles 
Lesley,  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  Mr.  Russel,  and 
!r.  Greatorex  ; on  the  piano-forte,  Messrs.  Clc- 
entini,  Cramer,  Horn,  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
eld,  and  Masters  Busby,  Cubit, and  Pielejon  the 
o|in, Messrs. Salomons, F.  Cramer,  Aldev,  Master 
no,  Ramondi,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  G.  Ashley,  Mr. 
ountain,  and  Mr.  Weichscll;  on  the  oboe,  the 
' t'ssrs.  Parkes,  Griesbach,  Harrington,  and  Ling  ; 
the  violoncello,  Messrs.  Lindley,  C.jAshley, 
are,  Hely,  and  Mason;  on  the  flute,  Messrs, 
lonzani,  Saiiste,  and  Sharpe;  on  the  trumpet, 
'cssrs.  Hyde  and  Woodham;  on  the  bassoon, 

■ essrs.  Holmes,  Mackintosh,  and  Lyon ; on  the 
irinet,  the  Messrs.  Mahons ; on  the  viola, 
■asrs.  Shield,  H.  Smart,  and  Howard;  on  the 
inch  horn,  the  Messrs.  Leanders;  and  on 
double  bass,  Messrs.  Dragonetti  and  Smart. 

'Icademy  oj'  jJneient  Music.  ( At  the  Crown  and 
Amhar  Tavern.) 

irhis  concert  claims,  from  the  priority  of  its 
ndation,  the  first  place  in  our  observations  on 
various  public  concerts  established  ^ London, 
■o  early  as  the  year  1710,  several  eminent  com- 
lers  and  perfonners  in  London,  concerted  a plan 
itlie  study  and  practice  of  vocal  and  instrument 
music,  which  being  immediately  supported 
encouraged  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  formed 
commencement  of  the  present  institution, 
iiuong  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  this 
foving  and  laudable  project,  were  the  scienli- 
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ingemousi , 


fic  Dr.  John  Christopher  Pepusch,  the 
composers,  Mr.  John  Lamert,  Galliarcl,  and  Mr. 
Gates,  gentleman  of  the  king’s  chapel. 

The  society  was  instituted  at  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor Tavern  in  the  Strand,  and  the  first  subscrip- 
tion was  only  half  a guinea.  The  performances,, 
assisted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapels  royal  and; 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  were  received  with  the  warm., 
est  approbation,  and  the  Academy  was  not  only 
countenanced  by  the  greatest  masters  then  in  this* 
country,  among  whom  were  Handel  and  Geminiani,| 
but  its  library  became  enriched  by  the  manuscriptj 
compositions  of  Abbati,  Steffani,  and  Antoniot 
Lotti,  who  from  time  to  time  transmitted  to  the| 
society  their  valuable  donations. 

The  Academy  continued  to  flourish  under  the! 
•direction  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  till  the  year  1732,  when 
Mr.  Handel’s  oratorio  of  Esther  was  performed  by 
the  academicians.  The  high  applause  with  which 
that  piece  was  received,  first  gave  the  composer 
the  idea  of  performing  oratorial  compositions  dur- 
ing Lent,  in  the  same  year,  there  being  some  mis-  j 
vinderstanding  between  the  members  and  Mn 
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Gates,  master  of  the  chapel  boys,  they  were  with- 
drawn ; when  Dr.  Pepusch,  at  the  instance  and  ex 
pence  of  the  academy,  undertook  to  educate  four 
boys.  To  support  this  new  charge,  the  number 
of  the  Academicians  was  increased,  and  the  annua 
subscription  augmented  to  one  guinea  and  a half. 

Till  the  year  1737,  it  had  not  been  usual  to  ad 
mit  ladies  ; when  it  was  resolved  that  each  metU' 
ber  should  have  the  right  to  introduce  them.  Th* 
Academy  derived  an  additional  eclat  from  thii 
laudable  resolution,  and  continued  to  flourishundei 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  till  the  year  175* 
when  it  received  an  irreparable  loss  in  tire  dead 
of  that  great  theorist  and  most  respectable  ch» 
l-aoter. 


ft 
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The  Academy  soon  after  assumed  more  of  the 
arm  of  a p)ublic  concert ; eminent  singers,  and  so/o 
istnimental  performers,  were  engaged  ; in  conse- 
uence  of  which  the  subscription  was  again  ad- 
anced,  and  the  number  of  concerts  diminished. 

1 this  state  it  long  remained,  and  the  band  was 
ucccssively  led  by  Mr.  Trudway,  a gentleman  of 
iinsiderable  fortune,  Mr.  David  Richards,  and 
I'r.  Barthelemon. 

lln  February,  1785,  a committee  was  appointed 
examine  the  laws  and  regulations  formed  since 
ee  institution,  and  to  prepare  a new  code,  agree- 
lle  to  the  original  intention  of  its  founders ; which 
IS  confirmed  in  March  following,  by  a general 
oeting  of  the  subscribers. 

lln  September,  1786,  the  society  removed  from 
c;  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  to  Freemason’s 
ill ; where,  in  178S,  it  was  resolved  to  admit  la- 
's as  subscribers  ; and  about  this  time  the  or- 
lestra  was  much  improved.  But  the  subscrip- 
ins  falling  short,  it  was  resolved  to  contract  the 
■formances,  and  to  place  them  more  fully  under 
direction  of  some  professional  gentleman  of 
iinence. 

)n  this  occasion  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Cooke,  and 
..  Dupuis,  were  severally  nominated,  when  the 
inmittee  evinced  its  judgment  by  choosing  the 
' mer  gentleman,  whose  experience  as  a conductor 
i.inusical  performances,  certainly  rendered  him 
most  eligible  of  the  three  respectable  can- 
:iates. 

’fnder  the  direction  of  this  gentleman,  the  per- 
: nances  of  the  Academy  continued  with  increas. 
I credit,  till  the  year  1792,  when  it  was  deter- 
fed  to  raise  the  subscription  to  five  guineas  per 
am,  and  the  orchestra  was  still  further  im- 
?ed. 

I the  year  1799,  the  Academy  returned  to  its 
ner  station,  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Taverny 
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where,  till  his  death,  it  continued  to  flourish  undcfl 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

The  number  of  performances  for  each  season  have 
usually  been  eight  ; but  last  season  there  were  only 
six.  They  commence  in  January,  take  place  once 
a fortnight,  and  each  is  divided  into  two  acts.| 
Tlie  present  subscription  is  four  guineas. 

In  conformity  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  moderfl| 
compositions,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  are  oc.| 
casionally  introduced  ; which  certainly  gives  an  at 
tractive  diversity  to  the  bill  of  fare;  but  it  must 
in  candour  be  allowed,  that  the  conductor  and  per- 
formers never  display  themselves  to  greater  ad- 
vantage  .than  in  their  execution  of  the  works  of  th< 
good  old  masters;  the  true  spirit  of  which  the) 
feel  and  communicate  to  their  audience. 

The  vocal  perfonners  for  the  last  season  wen 
^^l■s.  Second,  Miss  Tennant,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr 
James  Elliot,  Master  Smith,  Messrs.  Sale,  Lect 
Gore,  Page,  &c.  to  whose  performance  is  occa 
bionally  added  that  of  Mr.  Harrison.  The  band 
which,  though  not  numerous,  is  select,  is  led  b) 
Mr.  Shaw  ; and  among  the  principal  instrumenta 


performers  are  Mr. 
llolmcs. 


Lindley,  Mr.  Ling,  and  Mr  it; 


Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  Opera  House,  Haymarke\ 

The  concert  of  ancient  music  (at  pre.sent  mor 
generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  King 
Concert)  is  a brancJi  that  seceded  from  the  Ac? 
demy  of  Ancient  Music,  and  is  held  in  the  grei 
■ room  at  the  Opera  House.  It  generally commenci 
in  Pebruary,  and  continues  weekly  till  the  end  < 
May.  The  performances  are  on  a Wednesday.  Si 
directors,  chosen  from  among  the  nobility,  selc 
in  turn  the  pieces  for  the  night,  and  regulate 
its  principal  concerns.  The  leading  feature  oft 
rules,  is  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  modern  musi 


ait, 


So  ris?id  are  its  laws  on  this  head,  that  no 
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itions  less  than  twenty-five  years  old  can  be  }x;r- 
brnied  there,  without  the  forfeiture  of  a consider- 
ble  sum  from  the  director  of  the  night,  which  has 
Illy  happened  twice  since  the  present  establish- 
xenr.  Two  obvious  consequences  result  from  this 
^.\clusion  : the  want  of  that  variety  and  relief, 

. hich  might  be  produced  by  a judicious  mixture 
:f  ancient  and  modern  composition,  and,  what  is 
[Much  more  to  be  lamented,  the  total  discourage- 
;'ient  of  living  genius. 

The  vocal  performers  are  always  of  the  first  class, 
iid  are  liberally  paid.  Among  them  at  present 
rie  Mrs.  Billington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  Ma- 
lime  Bianchi,  Mr.  Bartleinan,  Mr.  W.  Knyvett, 
r.  Sale,  &c.  The  chorusses  are  ably  sup- 
rted,  and  the  band,  consisting  of  performers 
excellence,  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Greatorex, 
id  led  by  Mr.  F.  Cramer,  who  succeeds  his  late 
|t:her  in  that  department,  and  whose  rising  genius 
id  maturing  judgment  highly  qualify  him  for  so 
s.pectable  a situation. 

Han'ison's  and  Barflenian’s  Vocal  Concerts. 

'These  excellent  concerts,  which  were  originally 
idertaken  and  conducted  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
nyvett,  at  the  Great  Rooms,  Hanover- square, 
I re  last  winter,  after  being  dropped  for  some 
■rs,  resumed,  for  the  second  season,  at  Willis’s 
i-oms,  St.  James’s,  with  all  their  former  attrac- 
Ims.  The  plan  of  the  performances,  agreeably  to 
title  under  which  they  are  conducted,  includes 
: a small  portion  of  instrumental  juusic  ; but 
|i  t deficiency  is  amply  compensated  by  the  charm- 
I vocal  eftorts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mr. 
I’tleman,  Mr.  Charles  Knyvett,  and  other 
|;;ers  of  first-rate  excellence.  The  bill  of  fare, 
general,  consists  of  airs,  glees,  duets,  and  other 
res  in  parts,  in  the  choice  and  performance  of 
■ ich  the  parties  concerned  acquit  themselves  with 
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a correctness  of  judgment  and  refinement  of  tasted;, 
which  cannot  but  charm  every  lover  of  good  vocallu 
music,  and  vvliich  has  established  the  fame  of  theij 
undertaking.  These  concerts  commence  in  thdj 
latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March  jj 
are  attended  by  the  first  people  of  fashion,  and  arejl 
continued  weekly  for  six  weeks  or  two  months^! 
The  subscription  is  at  the  rate  of  half  a guinea  pem 


night. 


•'  i 


Opera  House. 

This  magnificent  theatre  (situated  at  the  lower? 
end  of  the  west  side  of  the  Haymarket)  was  origi 
nally  built  by  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  late  century,  and  was  first  opened  in  April 
1705,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Queen’s  TheaJ 
tre,  for  the  exclusive  performance  of  Italian  operas. 

In  the  year  1720,  a plan  was  adopted  for  a more^ 
i;egular  and  certain  support  of  the'^undertaking, 
than  that  of  the  casual  attendance  of  the  public; 
and  a fund  of  50,000/.  was  raised  by  subscription, 
of  which  sum  1000/.  was  contributed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, George  the  First;  and  the  concern,  under 
the  arrangement  of  a governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  twenty  directors,  was  called  the  Royal  Aca-  J 
demy  of  Music.  To  render  the  design  as  complete 
as  possible,  not  only  the  first  vocal  performers,  but 
a lyric  poet,  and  three  of  the  best  composers  then 
in  Europe,  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  visit 
this  country,  were  soon  afterwards  engaged,^ viz il**' 
Handel,  Attilia,  and  Bononcini. 

Supported  by  the  talents  of  these  illustrious  mas 


ters,  the  Opera  long  continued  to  flourish,  and  to 


attract  the  admiration  of  the  first  musical  judges, 


The  managers,  since  that  time,  have  been  multi 
farious.  Messrs.  Owen,  Mac  Swiney,  Hoddicc, 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  Mr.  Hande',  Signora  Ve 
nisei,  Messrs,  Crawford,  Yeates,  Gordon,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Hobart,  Messrs.  Brooks,  0‘Rily,  Sir  John 
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^RlUni,  Mrs.  Trancliard,  and  Mr.  Taylor.  About 
■ welye  or  thirteen  years  ago,  the  theatre  was  burnt 
own,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt  on  the  same 
cite. 

Formerly,  the  opera  performers  were  not  only  all 
•alians,  or  nearly  so,  but  consisted  of  the  best  that 
:aly  could  furnish.  Latterly,  .however,  dancing 
las  so  greatly  prevailed  as  to  have  threatened  to 
iuniph  over  the  more  refined  and  noble  art  of 
Mi-sic.  To  allow  time  for  the  performance  of  bal- 
tts,  operas  which  originally  consisted  of  three  acts 
ive  been  reduced  to  two  ; and  a ballet  is  now 
tten  extended  to  a greater  length  than  an  act  of 
opera. 

.Among  the  present  t'ocal  troop,  we  find  the  re- 
cctable  names  of  Billington,  Bolla,  Vinci,  Ro- 
idino,  Morelli,  Viganoni,  and  Giovanni,  The 
imposers  are,  Winter,  Salieri,  and  Bianchi. 

■ te  ballet-master,  D’Egville;  and,  the  prin- 
?al  dancers,  Madame  Hilligsberg,  Mademoi- 
lle  Parisot,  Mr,  D’Egville,  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
rne Laborie,  Madame  Rose,  and  Mr.  Didelot ; 
.stris  has  also  been  engaged  for  the  next  season, 
teach  of  whom  we  find  a grace  of  attitude,  and 
agility  of  action,  which  form  specimens  of  the 
il  degree  of  excellence  in  their  art. 

Fhe  instrumental  band  has  generally  beenesteein- 
the  best  in  this  kingdom  ; but,  it  is  but  justice 
abserve,  that  our  own  countrymen  have,  in  this 
vrartment  of  musical  performance,  attained  the 
Ihert  degree  of  accuracy  and  execution  ; and  not 
.y  generally  speaking,  kept  pace  with  the  best 
[formers  of  Italy  and  Germany,  but,  in  many 
ances  have  exceeded  them.  The  leader  of  the 
' d is  Mr.  Wcischell,  brother  to  Mrs.  Billington, 
who  is  a correct  and  spirited  performer. 

'he  scenery  is,  in  general,  rich  and  brilliant; 

: the  spate  behind  the  curtain  is  by  no  means. 

X.  3 
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equal  to  that  which  the  opera  mechanists  enjoyed 
before  the  conflagration.  The  audience  part  of  the  |( 
house  is,  however,  built  on  a scale  of  great  magni-  It 
tude.  There  are  five  tiers  of  elegantly  ornamented  ||| 
boxes,  a spacious  pit,  and  a most  ample  gallery. 
The  opera  generally  opens  for  the  season,  in  De- 
cember, and  continues  its  representations  on  the; 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  of  every  week,  till  June  or 
July.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  or  pit: 
is  half  a guinea,  and  to  the  oallery  five  shillings.. 
The  doors  open  a quarter  before  six,  and  tlie  per-; 
formance  begins  at  seven.  Persons  may  walk  fronii 
the  pit  or  boxes  behind  the  scenes,  during  the  per-I 
formance.  i 


Theatre  Royal,  Drury  •lane. 

This  immense  and  superb  theatre  exhibits  ex. 
ternally,  a magnificence  of  plan,  and  internally  a 
refinement  of  taste,  which  are  at  once  an  honor  to 
Mr.  flolland,  the  architect,  and  to  the  nation.  It 
was  raibcd  on  the  scite  of  the  old  hou€e,  and  open- 
ed in  the  year  1794.  It  contains  four  elegant  tiers 
of  boxes,  an  ample  pit,  and  two  galleries  ; besides 
which,  there  are  a number  of  private  boxes,  rang.' 
ing  along  the  sides  of  tlte  pit,  and  so  contrived  as 
to  afford  the  occupiers  a perfect  view  of  the  stage, 
without  exposing  their  persons  to  the  observation 
of  the  rest  of  the  audience.  Drury-lane  seems  to 
be  tlie  favorite  theatre  with  people  of  fasliion,  at 
which,  indeed,  we  cannot  be  surprized  when  vve 
consider  the  splendid  talents  by  which  it  is  recom- 
mended. Though  it  has  lost  the  various  po%veisof 
Mr.  Kemble  ; the  nervous,  dignified,  and  inipres 
sive,  manner  of  Mrs.  Siddons;  still  the  forcible 
declamation  of  Mrs.  Powell,  the  versatility  of  ta. 
lent  of  Miss  De  Camp ; the  broad,  strong  humour 
of  Mr.  Bannister,  Mr.  Suett,  and  Mr.  Cherry,  from 


I 


the  Bath  Theatre  ; the  powers  of  Mr.  Pope 


Johnstone,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H,  Johnston, 


MrM 

til 
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orcnume  pz>co77«caof  Miss  Pope  and  Mr.  Wewitzer, 
ind  the  highly-coloured  and  unrivalled  humour  of 
■ Mrs.  Jordan  ; form  attractions  which  cannot  fail 
‘o  co-operate  with  all  real  judges  of  acting  ; espe- 
rially  when  we  add  to  these  the  advantages  of  the 
rocal  powers  of  Mrs.  Mountain,  Mrs.  Bland,  and 
tffiss  De  Camp. 

The  only  obvious  disadvantage  under  which  this 
theatre  labours,  is  the  want  of  a good  composer, 
(ince  the  decease  of  the  elder  Linley,  and  the  in- 
t;enious  Stephen  Storace,  the  department  they  so 
tbly  filled  has  been  miserably  neglected  : and, 
/hough  such  men  as  Dr.  Busby,  Mr.  Shield,  and 
Ir.  Mazzinghi,  are  among  the  musical  prof^effors 
if  the  metropolis,  yet  the  public  look  in  vain  to 
me  of  its  chief  theatres  for  original  and  masterly 
ompositions.  Mr.  Moorhead,  is  a composer  of 
tery  considerable  abilities,  which  will  insure  him 
^e  esteem  of  the  public  ; Mr.  Kelly  acts  as  oc 
1 isional  composer,  and  has  produced  several  suc- 
essfiil  pieces.  However,  we  hope  the  senatorial 
Luties  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  principal  proprietor, 
iill  not  prevent  his  rendering  perfect  that  which 
already  excellent  in  so  high  a degree,  and  leave 
l ie  town  nothing  to  wish. 

The  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  is  six  shil- 
igs,  to  the  pit  three  shillings  and  six-pence,  to 
'.e  first  gallery  two  shillings,  and  to  the  second 
llery  one  shilling.  The  doors  are  opened  at  half 
ist  five,  and  the  performance  begins  at  half  past 
c. 

Theatre  lloyaJ,  Covciit  Garden. 

'jThe  amusements  of  this  theatre,  the  late  elegant 
•terior  decorations  of  which  do  so  much  credit  to 
e taste  and  spirit  of  the  chief  proprietor,  Mr. 
i.rris,  are  supported  by  authors,  composers,  per- 
; mcrs,  painters,  and  machinists,  of  the  first  excel 


*3(5  covent-garden  theatre. 

IcRiCc,  and  it  is  in  every  respect  the  worthy  rival 
of  its  superb  neighbour. 

It  is  here  that  tlie  public  witness  the  various 
• powers  of  Mr.  Kemb'p,  the  nervous,  dignified,  and  ; 
impressive  manner  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  andtiieener-  * 
getic  gesticulation  of  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Murray, 
in  parts  of  strong  natural  feeling,  partii  ularly 
in  those  of  fathers,  always  finds  lus  way  to  the 
heart  ; and,  as  the  grave  and  dignified  gentleman, 
in  genteel  comedy,  is,  perhaps,  without  a compe- 
titor, Here  Mrs  Litchfield  displays  that  justness 
of  conception,  and  force  and  chasteness  of  acrioa  - 
and  expression,  which  have  long  placed  her  in  the 
first  rank  of  her  profession  ; and  Mrs.  H.  Siddons 
(late  Miss  Murray)  exhibits  powers  which,  in  ten. 
der  and  pathetic  scenes,  never  fail  to  powerfully 
affect  the  audience.  The  im'pressive  manner  of 
Mr.  H,  Siddons  also  merits  our  notice,  while  Mr.  ; 
Rock  furnishes  an  excellent  substitute  to  Mr.  I 
Johnstone,  late  of  this  theatre.  Among  the  \ 
comic  performers  in  this  company  we  have  t®  : 
name  Mr.  Munden,  wdiose  strong,  though  just, 
cast  of  humour,  gives  him  the  decided  supe- 
riority over  every  other  performer  in  his  circle  of 
parts  ; Mr.  Fawcett,  whose  broad  style  of  acting 
gives  a marked  colouring  to  bis  characters  ; Mr. 
t-ewis,  whose  high  comic  pouers,  both  in  actioa 
and  expression,  have  so  long  rci  dered  him  an  csta-  "" 
blished  favourite  of  the  public  ; and  Mr.  Knight, 
whose  truly  natural  repre;entations  of  simple  and 
rustic  characters,  give  him  so  I'.tgh  a distinction  ia 
his  profession.  To  these  may  !>e  added  tlu*  re- 
spectable performers,  Messr.s.  rsm'-oi  , Johnstf.ne, 
Blancliard  and  Emery  ; \»hile,  in  t.  e vocal  dcp  irf- 
ment,  we  have  to  subj'  in  th  mines  of  Sroracc, 
Mortimer, Hrabam, Hill, ana  Incledoii.  Mr.Colman, 
Tvlr.M  G.I.ewis,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Morton,  Mrs.  I 
Inchbald,  Mr.  Cobb,  and  Mr.  1'.  Dibdin,  are  the  : 
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ilclilef  writers  at  this  theatre.  Dr,  Busby,  Mr. 
:'Mazzinghi,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Davy,  and  Mr. 
'Reeve,  the  composers  ; Mr.  Richards,  Secretary  to 
\ :he  Royal  Academy,  is  the  principal  painter,  and  is 
► veil  supported  by  Messrs.  Whitmore,  Phillips,  See. 
1!  he  ingenious  Mr.  Sloper  is  at  the  head  of  the  ma. 
nists,  and  Mr.  Kemble  is  the  acting  manager, 
is  theatre  has,  for  several  seasons,  been  parti- 
ally successful,  and  still  continues,  by  the  no- 
ty  and  variety  of  its  representations,  and  the  ex- 
lence  of  its  performers,  to  attract  splendid  and 
wded  audiences.  It  has  been  lately  fitted  up  in 
ery  elegant  style. 

The  price  of  admision  the  same  as  at  Drury-lane. 
'i.  B.  The  ha!/ price  at  both  these  theatres  com- 
nces  at  tlie  end  of  the  third  act  of  the  play,  ge- 
ally  a little  after  eight  o’clock.  Places  for  the 
<es  may  be  previously  engaged,  on  paying  the 
all  fee  of  one  shilling,  or  sending  a servant  to 
;p  them.  Either  theatre  may  be  seen  behind 
; scenes  for  a sftnall  compliment,  on  proper  ap- 
cation  at  the  stage  door,  and  to  persons  who 
:^er  saw  the  machinery  of  a theatre,  they  afford  a 
ist  interesting  spectacle.  Constables  always  at- 
id  at  the  doors,  to  take  improper  persons  into 
itody. 


This  theatre,  though  not  so  elegant  and  spacious 
either  of  the  winter  houses,  is  fitted  up  in  a neat 
i tasteful  style,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a 
merous  audience.  The  patent  by  which  it  is 
id,  was  formerly  granted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Foote, 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Iman,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor.  It 
opened  during  the  summer  months,  for  the're- 
^•sentation  of  plays  and  English  operas.  The 
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term  of  its  patent  extends  from  the  15th  of  Mav, 
to  the  i5tli  of  September;  but  Drury-lane  and 
Covent-garden  theatres,  not  closing  till  the  end  of 
June,  its  operations  seldom  commence  till  about  , 
that  time.  The  performances  are  liighly  respect- 
able, and  various  new  pieces  are  generally  pro-  . 
duced  here  in  the  course  of  each  season. 

This  theatre  contains  three  tiers  of  boxes,  a pit,  i 
and  two  galleries.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  j 
boxes  is  five  sliillings;  to  the  pit  three  shillings;  t 
to  the  first  gallery  two  shillings;  and  to  the  se-  t 
cond  gallery  one  shilling.  The  doors  open  at  six  i 
o’clock,  and  the  performance  begins  at  seven.  ' 
Half  price  is  not  taken  at  this  theatre. 

The  Royalty  Theatre,  IFellclose- sqiiare. 

This  theatre,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  was 
iiullt  by  subscription  for  the  representation  of 
plays,  agreeably  to  a scheme  of  the  late  Mr.  John  jlr 
Palmer,  by  whom  it  was  for  some  time  afterward*  1 
conducted.  The  proprietors,  however,  not  being  1 
able  to  obtain  a patent,  or  licence,  for  the  intended 
performances, the  undertaking  failed;  and  the  house  ; 
after  being  kept  open  a season  or  two,  was  shut.  ; 

It  has  sijuce.  been  occasionally  opened  during  the  ; 
winter  season,  by  various  adventurers ; and  is  at ; ■ 
present  occupied  by  Mr,  Astley,  jun.  whose  exhi-  . ,| 
bitions,  chiefly  pantomimic,  are  so  various  and  at-  > -rj 
tractive,  as  to  engage  considerable  public  attention; 
and  numerous  and  respectable  audiences  are  fre-  1 
qucntly  drawn  there  by  the  whimsical  and  multi-  1 
farious  particulars  of  his  bill  of  fare.  The  e.xhibi- 1 : , 
tions  are  repeated  every  evening.  The  doors  are  I 
opened  at  five  o’clock,  and  the  performances  begi#  I 
at  six  o’clock.  The  price  ot  admission  to  tl<  I 
boxes  is,  three  shillings  ; to  the  pit  tw‘.o  shillings*  1, 
to  the  first  gallery  one*  shilling,  and  the  uppe^'  1^.: 
gallery  sixpence.  , ' I. 
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Sadler’s  Wells. 


I This  theatre,  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Is- 
ington,  and  the  amusements  of  which  are  limited 
0 the  representations  ofburlettas,  ballets,  panto, 
'.limes,  rope  or  wire-dancing,  tumbling,  and  other 
r.*atsof  activity,  had  its  origin  in  the  salubrious 
lualities  of  a well,  formerly  famed  for  the  extra- 
rrdinary  cures  it  effected  in  certain  diseases;  but 
■hich  at  the  reformation  was  stopped  up  by  the 
nthority  of  government,  to  check  the  impositions 
f the  priests  of  the  priory  of  Clerkenwell,  w'ho 
KCtorted  money  from  the  people  by  making  them 
edieve  tliat  the  virtues  of  the  water  proceeded 
(om  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers.  The  concourse 
visitors  had  induced  the  proprietors  to  have 
lusic  at  the  house,  and  concerts  were  constantly 
I nformed  there.  The  well,  however,  being  closed, 
i-e  place  declined,  the  music  ceased,  and  the  vir- 
<es  of  the  ivaters  grew  out  of  remembrance.  In 
te  year  1683,  one  of  the  labourers  of  Mr.  Sadler, 
imrveyor  of  the  highways,  who  had  lately  rebuilt 
ic  music-house  there,  discovered,  as  he  was  dig- 
r.ig  in  the  garden,  this  once-celebrated  well,  the 
jjter  of  which  is  of  a ferruginous  taste,  resembling 
at  of  Tunbridge,  but  not  so  strong  of  the  steel, 
rre  Mr.  Sadler  renewed  the  former  concerts,  and 
IS  succeeded  in  the  concern  by  a Mr.  F;  Fojxer,  a 
isician  and  vocal  coiuf'oser.  After  his  decease, 
»vas  conducted  by  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  a bar- 
ter.' This  son  was  the  first  occupier  of  the  pre- 
ses  who  exhibited  there  the  diversions- of  rope- 
icing and  tumbling,  which  he  continued  till  the 
ir  1730,  when  he  died  in  an  advanced  age.  It 
s then  taken  by  a Mr.  Rosomon,  who  rebuilt  it. 
ice  him  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  several 


li  ferent  persons,  particularly  Mr.  King,  andaftcr- 
M ids  Mr.  Wroughton,  both  of  Drury-lane  thea- 
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tre.  It  now  has  various  proprietors,  who  have 
added  to  its  interior  many  tasteful,  judicious, 
and  decorative  improvements.  Mr.  C.  Dib- 
din  is  the  stage-manager,  and  writer  of  the 
pieces.  It  opens  on  Easter-Monday,  and  is 
continued  six  nights  in  the  week  during  tlie  sum- 
mer season.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes 
is  four  shillings  ; to  the  pit  two  shillings  j and  to 
the  gallery  one  shilling.  The  doors  are  opened  at 
half  past  five,  and  the  performances  begin  at  half 
past  six.  No  half-price  is  taken.  The  conductors 
of  this,  and  similar  places  of  amusement,  should 
sedulously  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  gross  im- 
proprieties, either  in  song  or  dialogue.  Swearing 
and  indelicacy  will  prevent  tlie  attendance  of  the 
more  respectable  part  of  the  community.  Early 
hours  at  these  places,  and  punctuality  of  perform-  , 
ance,  would  extend  and  encourage  public  pa-  u 
Uonage. 

Astley's  Amphitheatre^  near  Wesimimter-hridge. 

This  theatre,  which  is  now  re-building,  was 
situated  in  the  Westminster  - road,  near  the 
bridge,  and  stood  on  the  very  ground  on  which 
Mr.  Astley,  senior,  formerly  exhibited  feats 
of  horsemanship  and  other  amusements  in  the  open 
air  j the  success  and  profits  of  wliich  enabled  him 
afterwards  to  extend  his  plan  and  erect  a building, 
whicli,  from  the  rural  cast  of  the  internal  decora- 
tions, he  called  the  Royal  Grove.  In  this  theatric 
structure,  stage  exhibitions  were  given,  while,  in 
a circular  area,  similar  to  that  in  the  Late  tlica- 
tre,  horseraanshipi  and  other  feats  of  strengtli  and 
agility,  were  continued.  About  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  it  w’as  accidentally  burnt  down,  after 
which  the  late  theatre  was  erected  under  tJie  ap- 
pellation of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Arts.  The  interior 
of  this  building,  which  has  unfortunately  been  lately 
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again  burnt  down,  had  been  rendered  truly  elegant 
by  its  late  additional  decorations  ; and  the  scene- 
ry, painted  by  Mr.  Grieve,  a Scotcli  artist,  would 
have  done  honor  to  any  theatre.  The  horseman- 
ship, for  which  a circular  ride  was  provided,  is  to 
be  continued,  though  it  will  form  a much  smaller 
aortion  of  the  evening’s  entertainment  than  for- 

O 

.aierly.  This  tiieatre  always  opened  on  Easter 
Monday  ; and  its  amusements  continued  till  Oc- 
:ober  or  November.  There  wei’e  two  tiers  of 
)oxes,  a pit,  and  a gallery.  The  prices  of  ad- 
mission were  four  slnllings,  two  shillings,  and  one 
Ihilling.  The  doors  opened  at  half  past  five,  and 
Ihe  performances  began  at  half  past  si.\. 

Royal  Circus,  Si.  George's  Fields. 

This  theatre,  situated  near  the  turnpike  in.Black- 
•iar’s  road,  St.  George’s  fields,  was  built  about 
■venty-five  years  ago : the  exterior  appearance  of 
he  building  is  the  same  as  when  it  was  first  raised, 
lit  the  internal  part  has  undergone  many  altera- 
■ ons  and  improvements.  The  structure  commenced 
^y  subscription,  and  was  undertaken  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  a riding-master  of  considerable 
jilities,  and  w'ho,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dib- 
;n,  conducted  it  for  some  time  with  considerable 
'iccess,  as  an  exhibition  of  ballets,  pantomimes, 
id  horsemanship.  But,  from  some  misunderstand- 
,g  among  the  principal  proprietors,  among  whom 
.35  Sir  John  Lade,  the  entertainments  ceased  ; and 
■e  house  remained  shut  up  for  several  years.  It 
iengtli,  however,  was  opened  again  with  the 
■me  species  uf  amusement,  under  the  joint  nia 
;genient  and  proprietorship  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
'■os5,  tlic  latter  of  which  gentlemen  writes  all  the 
vv  pieces.  This  theatre,  which  is  considered  as 
5 rival  of  Astley’s,  has  lately  been  so  materitilly 
cred  and  improved,  both  before  and  behind  tlie 
rtain,  as  ju.;tly  to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation 
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given  it  by  the  proprietors,  of  the  New  Royal  Cit-  ( 
cv/.v,  and  certainly  it  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  Am-  , 
phitheatre  of  Arts,  either  in  elegance  or  convenience.  i 
It  has  one  tier  of  boxes,  a pit,  and  one  gallery-  , 
The  liorscmanship  is  excellent,  and  the  stage  per- 
formances  are  highly  respectable.  The  Royal*, 
Circus  always  opens  on  Easter  Monday,  and  con-,  ;| 
tinues  its  amusements  till  November.  The  admis-  r 
sion  to  the  boxes  is  four  shillings  ; to  the  pit  twci 
shillings  ; and  to  the  gallery  one  shilling. 


Faiafiall  Gardens. 

This  delightful,  and  much  frequented,  place  oil  i 
summer’s  amusement,  which  has  so  long  been  tha  , 
resort  of  the  gay  world,  is  situated  about  a miip 
and  a half  from  London,  on  the  south  side  of  Lamj 
beth.  It  was  formerly  little  more  than  a tea-garj 
den,  enlivened  with  instrumental  music  ; but  itj 
rural  beauty  and  easy  access  rendered  it  so  mucl| 
frequented,  that  the  proprietor  was  encouraged  tc 
speculate  on  public  patronage,  and  determined  t^ 
augment  the  attraction,  by  the  introduction  ofvq 
cal  music.  Lowe  and  Heard,  of  celebrated  memory 
were  among  the  firft  who  were  engaged  there.  1 H' 
admittance  at  that  time,  and  long  since,  was  oni 
shilling;  but,  other  places  of  P''b''C  ‘”T>"seinen 
having  been  opened  in  its  ncighboui hood,  i 
found  requisite  to  counteract  their 
augmentations,  and  a variation  of  >ts^tti  action 
This  necessarily  increased  the  demand  for  ad  ^ 
sion,  which  is  at  present  two  shillings  ; but  oi  p 
ticular  nights  of  unusual  splendour  in 
nations,  &c.  it  is  more.  1 hese  gardens  ar 
tifnl  and  extensive,  and  contain  avariety  o • ' 

brilliantly  illuminated  with  variegated  co  ourc 
lamps,  terminated  with  transparent  paintings,  ai 

with » nu,ch  '“S.. 


enchanting 


etteci  on  first  entering 
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If  Facing  the  west  door  is  a large  and  superb  or- 
r:  chestra,  decorated  with  a profusion  of  lights  of 
jj  various  colours ; and  on  the  left,  at  a small  dis- 
t tance,  is  a spacious  and  elegant  room,  in  which 
die  band  performs  when  the  w'eather  is  unfavour- 
s ible.  Although  the  entertainments  are  more  va- 
■ied  than  formerly,  the  vocal  department  still  forms 
u prominent  attraction  : it  is  always  misceUancous, 
generally  supported  by  respectable  performers  ; 
nd  the  band  is  numerous  and  well  appointed, 
jll'he  present  singers  are — Mrs.  Bland,  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin, Miss  Tyrrell,  Miss  Daniels;  Messrs.  Dignum, 
iiTibbon,  and  Denman. — Leader  of  the  band,  Mr. 
ffllrookes.  At  ten  o’clock,  a bell  announces  the 
pening  of  a beautiful  cascade,  which>  exhibiting 
-ome  rural  and  comic  scenery,  delights  and  sur- 
rizes.  Fire-works  of  the  most  ingenious  kind, 
ave  lately  been  occasionally  introduced  to  heighten 
rne  attractions  of  this  charming  place  : nor  are 
< 'tese  the  only  allurements  for  the  senses  ; in  a grejit 
umber  of  recesses,  parties  take  suppers,  and  other 
’ireshments,  provided  with  the  utmost  attention, 
nd  charged  according  to  a bill  of  fare,  with  the 
rices  annexed.  P'rom  5,000  to  1 5,000  well-dressed 
ersons  are  occasionally  present.  The  gardens 
,'Cn  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  close  about 
le  end  of  August.  The  doors  are  opened  at  seven 
clock,  and  the  concert  begins  at  eight. 

Rauelagh . 

This  place  is  situated  about  two  miles  west  of 
ondon,  in  the  village  of  Chelsea.  It  consists  of 
splendid  rotunda  and  gardens.  The  rotunda, 
icd  as  a promenade,  is  very  spacious,  and  bril- 
mtly  illuminated,  with  a ne^c  orchestra.  The 
nusements  of  Ranelagh,  generally  speaking,  arc 
mted  to  miscdUnteoiis  musical  performances,  vo- 
1 and  instrumental  ; and  in  the  garden,  fire-works 
Y 2 
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and  illuminations.  But  masquerades  are  sometimes 
given  in  a very  good  style;  but  the  genius  of  the 
English  seems  not  well  calculated  for  this  species 
of  amusement.  Although  it  is  considered  as 
place  of  summer  I'ecreation,  its  season  commences 
as  early  as  February,  and  closes  about  the  end  of 
May,  or  the  middle  of  June.  It  promises  now,  : 
under  a spirited  proprietor,  to  resume  its  former 
lustre.  The  doors  are  opened  at  eight  o’clock,  ' 
and  the  concert  begins  at  nine.  The  price  of  | 
admission  is  half-a-crown  generally  ; but  on  a mas- 
querade  night,  from  los.  6d.  to  il,  is.  including! 
supper  and  wines.  On  particular  fete  nights,  from  ; 
5s.  to  7s.  and  on  a benefit  night,  3s.  6d.  No  stran- 
ger, or  foreigner,  should  quit  London,  without 
visiting  the  two  last  mentioned  places. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLIC  PERFORM. 

ANCES. 

DILLETANTI  THEATRE, 
the  Ancient  Music  Concert  rooms,  Tottenham- str. 

Last  winter  a - number  of  amateurs  of  the  haul 
ion,  formed  a subscription  society  for  the  perform- 
ance, by  themselves  only,  and  not  by  any  persons 
paid,  of  small  pieces,  French  and  English,  conclud- 
ing with  a Pic-nic  supper,  catches,  glees,  songs, 
&c.  The  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  a very  elegant 
style;  and  though  the  noble  and  hxmorable  per- 
formers may  be  occasionally  deficient  in  the  me- 
chanical business  of  the  stage,  their  performances 
are  extremely  respectable.  Admission  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  transferable  ticket  ot  a sub- 
scriber. 

French  Eeadiitgs. 

Mr.  Texier,  at  his  house  in  Lisle-street,  Leices- 
ter-square,  gives  Readings  of  French  Dramatic 
Pieces,  in  an  uncommon  style  of  excellence,  so  as 
to  attract  numerous  and  fashionable  audiences,  and 
excite  the  greatest  applause. 
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Other  Fri'uate  Theatres. 

Upon  a small  scale,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Tot- 
^enham-court-road, Green-street  Theobald’s  road,  and 
Berwick-street : tickets  are  delivered  gratis  by  the  per? 
formers  to  their  friends,  and  are  procured  in  their  re- 
spective neighbourhoods,  without  much  difficulty. 


Transparent  Orrery. 

Mr.  Walker’s  expressive  dist  lav  of  the  motions  of 
!the  bodies  which  compose  the  solar  syst<.m,  forms  occa~ 
)SionaUy  (at  the  Haymarket  Theatre)  a rational  source 
(of  amusement  and  instruction. — Admission  2s.  6d. 


Cart-wright's  Fire-works ; and  Musical  Glasses. 

Mr.  C.  occasionally  exhibits  his  philosophical  fire- 
.vorks,  accompanied  by  performances  on  the  musical 
glasses,  by  Mrs.  Ward,  (late  Miss  Cartwright.)  Tliis 
ittractive  amusement  is  sometimes  held  at  the  Lyceum, 
Haymarket,  &c.  Boxes,  4s.  Pit  2s.  The  perf.  rm- 
incc  commences  generally  at  half-past  eight  o’clock. 


The  Phantasmagoria;  at  the  Lyceum. 

This  exhibition  consists  simply  of  a new  application 
if  the  common  magic  lanthorn  ; the  images,  instead  of 
eing  thrown,  in  the  usual  way,  upon  a white  sheet, 
re  thrown  upon  a transparent  scene,  which  is  hung 
etween  the  lanthorn  and  the  spectatpr.  The  iitiagts 
re  consequently  seen  through  the  scene,  are  more  dis- 
nct,  and  the  effect  to  the  spectator  is  greatly  improved, 
"o  prevent  the  passage  of  extraneous  light,  the  sliders 
■e  painted  black,  e.xcept  on  the  part  where  the  fi- 
-ures  are  painted.  The  motion  of  the  eyes  and  mouth, 

. some  figures,  is  doubled  by  double  sliders. 

The  admittance  to  this  exhibition,  when  open,  is  4r, 
■ the  boxes,  and  %s.  to  the  pit.  Some  imitations  hav({ 
exhibited  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 


24^  merlin’s  exhibition. 


Merlin's  Mechanical  Museum,  in  Princes-sireefy  ' 
Hano'ver- square,  ; 

This  exhibition,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  its  i 
proprietor,  is  still  open  to  public  inspection.  ( 

Among  the  great  number  of  ingenious  inv entions  ! 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable  ; ;j 


A new  invented  clock, 

The  hydraulic  vase, 

A band  of  mechanical  music, 

A mechanical  cruising  frigate. 

The  temple  of  Flora, 

Merlin’s  cave, 

The  juggler  playing  with  cups  and  balls, 
The  card  machine. 

The  gambling  machine, 

A barrel  harpsichord, 

The  antique  whispering  busts, 

The  vocal  harp. 

The  bird-cage  for  ladies. 

The  aerial  cavalcade. 

The  avtibcial  flying-bat. 

Admission  every  day  from  eleven  till  three,  at  half- 
a-crown;  and  in  the  evening  from  seven  till  nine,  at 
three  shillings. 


N.  B.  Besides  the  various  public  exhibitions  we  have! 
noticed,  there  will  always  be,  in  such  a vast  metro 
polis,  some  too  contemptible,  and  others  too  evaneS' 
cent,  for  notice;  of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned  'ven-\ 
iriloQuislSy  slighi-of-hand performances,  ^c. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

OF 

NATURAL  CURIOSITIES, 


THE  LEVERIAN  MUSEUM. 

This  is  the  completest  and  most  interesting  col- 
lection of  natural  airiosities  in  the  metropolis  ; ex- 
hibiting, in  one  grand  assemblage,  the  beauties, 
'oerfections, "prodigies,  and  irregularities,  of  nature. 

It  was  originally  formed,  at  an  expence  of  nearly 
i^fty  thousand  pounds,  by  Sir  Ashton,  then  only 
^Mr.  Lever,  at  his  seat  at  Alkerington,  near  Man- 
::hester,  in  Lancashire;  and  was  afterwards  re- 
r noved  to  Leicester  House,  in  London, 

In  1784,  pecuniary  embarrassment  occasioned  its 
: ;ollector  to  apply  to  narliament  for  assistance;  when 
ii  bill  passed,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  dispose 
;-)f  it  by  a guinea-lottery  of  thirty-six  cliousand. 

I ickets.  Of  these,  only  eight  thousand  were  sold; 
[und  fortune,  frowning  on  the  spirited  possessor  o f 
hight-and-twenty  thousand  tickets,  transfer-cd  the 
I reasure  to  the  possessor  of  only  two,  Mr.  P;irkin- 
I on  ; Avho,  by  his  great  attention  to,  and  elegant 
[i  lisposition  of,  the  museum,  well  merited  the  fa- 
f'our.  On  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriar’s-bridge, 
ne  built  a place  expressly  for  its  reception,  and 
[ lisposcd  the  rooms  with  so  much  judgmeni:  as  to 
I ;ive  a most  advantageous’ view  of  the  innumci  ible 
I uriosities. 

I To  describe  the  contents,  would  be  to  re-write 
tJuffon’s,  or  any  other  voluminous  work  on  natural 
I listory.  We  shall  therefore  give’  the  reader  ottly 
I general  view  of  its  disposition,  pointing  out  a few 
I f the  more  valuable  and  conspicuous  aiticles 
I vldch  occur. 
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The  first  apartment  is  the  hall,  containing  a cur 
rious  collection  of  guns  and  otlier  military  weapons-, 
with  a case  of  ancient  and  remarkable  horse-shoes. 
Among  these  are  two  old  English  battle-axes,  and 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  stakes  driven  down  in  the 
Thames  fifty-four  years  before  Clirist,  by  the  Bri- 
tons, to  obstruct  the  progress  of  Julius  Caesar  upon 
his  invafion  of  Britain.  The  arched  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  hull  to  the  Sandwich  room  is  orna- 
mented on  the  sides  with  flaxen  mantles  from 
Nootka,  or  King  George’s  Sound,  and  New  Zea- 
land, made  by  people  to  whom  the  use  of  a loom  is 
totally  unknown;  above  which  are  the  war-clubs, 
adzes,  and  paddles,  of  New-Caledonia,  Otaheite, 
and  the  Friendly  Islands.  Th.e  Sandwich  room  is 
dedicated  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Captain 
Cook,  and  contains  principally  the  admirable  and 
curious  articles  he  collected  in  his  third  and,  un- 
happily, hill  voyage.  Amongst  the  mod  conspi- 
cuous of  these  are  the  masks  of  different  kinds; 
some  of  them  resembling  the  human  face,  and  one  ; 
or  two  said  to  be  hung  up  in  houses  in  memory  of  ; 
a departed  friend.  Here  are  also  several  beautiful  1 
specimens  of  matting  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which,  in  strength,  firmness,  and  beauty,  excel  ; 
the  similar  productions  of  the  w'orld  ; daggers,  i 
in  shape  like  to  that  which  afterwards  put  a 
period  to  Captain  Cook’s  exiftence  ; Cava  bowls ; 
feathered  and  other  necklaces;  cordage;  adzes; 
chissels;  hand-weapons;  fishing  hooks  and  lines; 
helmets,  with  wicker  linings;  feathered  cloaks; 
drums  ; models  of  canoes;  idols;  and  innumerable 
other  rarities ; all  conveying  a clearer  conception  of 
the  people  who  make  and  use  them,  than  can  ever 
|:)e  obtained  from  descriptions. 

'The  fourth  apartment,  or  saloon,  contains  many 
rare  and  curious  specimens  of  plants,  parts  of  ani- 
ina's,  and  native  fossils ; among  tyhich  are  variop^ 
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specimens  of  the  termites,  or  white  ants,  and  their 
buildings,  chieHy  from  Africa  ; and  in  the  center 
i magnificent  lever  of  the  curious  old  Raphael's 
It  was  originally  in  the  Medicean  collec- 
• lon ; and  at  the  time  the  Duke  of 'I'uscany  took 
Do.->session  of  that  valuable  repository,  was  put  out 
or  sale  by  mistake. 

A large  portion  of  tlie  next  apartment  is  devoted 
0 Zoophijtes,  or  aninnd  plants,  better  known  by  the 
nore  common  names  of  corals  and  corallines, 
vjany  of  the^corallines  exhibit  a great  variety  of 
he  most  elegant  forms,  representing  trees  and 
hrubs  ; each  of  which,  both  stem  and  branches, 
ontams  an  infinite  number  of  minute  cells,  or 
3Ckets,  with  their  several  inhabitants  existing; 
leiein.  The  remainder  of  the  room  is  set  apart 
m minerals,  the  specimens  of  which  are  not  only- 
mice  and  highly  interesting,  but  numerous  and 
Ligularly  classed. 

Outside  the  cases,  in  the  open  room,  are  several 
inosities  ot  a larger  kind  : the  most  singular  of 
liimi  3re— a loadstone,  or  natural  magnet,  of 
?4lb.  weight,  from  the  Brazils;  a capital  spcci- 
.en  of  the  rainbow  feldspar,  from  the  coast  of 
abradore;  a very  large  and  fine  rock  crystal,  of 
nety-eight  pounds,  from  Switzerland ; a capital 
assol  amber-coloured  chalcedony,  allowed  to  be 
le  first  m Europe  ; and  a rich  specimen  of  native 
•pper,  from  the  cliffs  of  the  lake  Ontario,  in  North 
merica.  The  minerals  in  the  cases  beginning  in 

^ vV  phaced  in  the  following  order: 

ase  Ai,  Marcasiles,  a compound  of  sulphur,  mix- 
with  various  metals,  principally  iron,  of  very 
e real  utility,  and  jdaced  by  some  writersamong 

1 ch  has  Its  name  from  its  promoting  the  fusion 

1 various  colours,  much 

tied  by  the  smelters,  and  form  sonfe  of  the  most 
autiful  ornaments  of  the  museum, —Case  XIII, 
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Ponderom  earths,  spari^te,  and  plaisfer  stojies  and  | 
span. — Cases  X IV.  and  XV.  Specimens,  chiefly 
polished,  cf  what  are  called  silicious,  or  flinty 
earths  : the  beauty  and  variety  of  these  are  endless, 
and  far  beyond  the  compass  of  a work  like  this  to 
give  a thorough  idea  of.  The  most  curious,  and 
by  much  the  largest  in  Europe,  is  a capital  and: 
e.xtremely  valuable  specimen  of  the  true  Avantu- 
rine  stone  : it  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  tri-i 
umphal  arch  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  valley  of* 
Siise,  in  Piedmont,  in  1788  ; and  is  among  the  ad-' I 
ditional  stores  the  museum  has  received  from  Mr. '| 
Parkinson.— Cases  XVI.  and  XVIII.  to  XXII.  I 
contain  ;alts,  spars,  and  ivjlammables,  followed  by  I 
tlie  different  metals  and  semi-  metals-,  one  of  the  mostfl 
striking  of  the  former  of  which  is  the  platina,  or'l 
white  gold  from  Peru.  Hence  we  go  to  the  sixth!^ 
apartment,  or  south-room,  on  the  left  of  which,  atjf 
the  entrance,  are  the  .shells-,  forming  one  of  the  mostj# 
complete  and  beautiful  apartments  in  Europe  j be-|| 
yond,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  are  a varietyjf 
pf  specimens  of  polished  ipar.r,  marbles,  granitesM 
porphyries,  and  laia-,  and  on  the  side  opposite  thejl 
shells  are  placed  extraneous Jbssils : animal  and  ve-|l 
getable  relics  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  bo-JI 
so:n  of  the  earth,  apparently  by  some  great  change  inJI 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Among  these,  in  thyl' 
lower  part  of  the  first  case,  is  the  fossil  skeleton  of||’; 
a young  crocodile.  The  second  case  has  a varietyn 
of  specimens  of  coral,  in  a similar  state,  with  others#; 
of  perfect  fish,  immersed  in  stone  : here  is  also  all 
fossil  prawn,  and  a shark’s  tooth  of  eleven  ounces.JJ-' 
Tlie  third  case  exhibits  fossils  in  chalk  : and  theW 
fourth  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  fossil  plants.JI 
The  fifth  jmesents  us  with  the  remains  ot  animals,#, 
amongst  which  are  the  saw  of  a saw- fish  ; the# 
tiiigh-bone  and  grindersof  the  elephant;  the  teetUB  ■ 
of  the  mammoth;  and  a singular  mass  of 
some  supposed  to  be  human,  from  the  rock  ®f|l 
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Gibraltar.  These  are  followed  by  plants  in  coal  and 
;late,  with  instances  of  petrified  wood,  one  from  the 
lank  of  the  Patamock  river  in  Virginia,  and  several 
nhers  imbedded  in  solid  rock. 

Between  the  small  and  great  Saloons  are  various 
j:  pecimens  of  art ; and,  in  a small  room  to  the  rights 
arieties  of  dress,  either  ancient  or  from  distan  coun  - 
•ies.  In  this  department  are  the  ladies’  undress  and 
fc  illened  boddices  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 
|u  stocking,  made  of  the  silk  of  the  Penna  Marina,  or 
|:arge  Muscle  of  the  Mediterranean  ; and  a lady’s 
l ilt,  used  at  Venice  in  the  last  century.  In  a room 
L'jposite  are  the  Monkeys,  formed  mostly  into  little 
"'•oups,  and  habited  so  as  to  remind  the  spectator  of 
eir  unusual  powers  of  mimicry,  Beyond  these  is  a 
ouble  closet,  one  part  appropriated  to  the  preservation 
amphibious  and  other  animals  in  spirits,  and  the 
her  to  productions  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
re. — From  this  apartment  we  proceed  to  the  great 
loon,  which,  with  the  gallery  round  it,  contains  a 
her  and  more  copious  assemblage  of  the  feathered 
be  than  is  probably  to  be  found  in  any*conntry  of  the 
arid  : each  case  has  the  name  of  the  animal  both  in 
iglish  and  as  described  by  Linnaeus,  attached  to  it ; 
■d  stands,  in  the  centre  ot  ihe  room,  are  filled  with 
ecis. — An  intervening  room  between  the  Saloon  and 
1 Quadruped^s  apartment  has  several  cases  of  fish 
m the  remotest  rivers  of  the  world;  near  these  area 
V rarities  of  art,  which,  with  the  adjoining  room, 
ses  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  in  the  mel 
polls,  where  the  student  of  Natural  History  may 
ovv  his  pursuits  without  a book.  ^ 

JPhe  Museum  is  kept  open  every  day  in  the  week  3 
•‘1  the  admission  is  07ie  shilling.  ’ 

PJDCOCK’s  MUSEUM, 

I In  the  rooms  over  Exeter-change,  in  the  Strand,  are 
Election  of  divers  beasts  and  birds,  only  exceeded  in 
‘he  Royal  Menagerie,  in  the  Tower. 
IV  A The  cxiubilion  0/ animals  in  the  Tower  is 
Y^ribed  at  page  106, 
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THE  FINE  ARTS; 


IVithan  Account  of  the  Public  and  Private  CollectionSy, 
a List  of  Eminent  Artists,  &c. 

For  the  Fine  Arts,  London  is  now  much  and  de- 
servedly distinguished.  The  commotions  on  the  Con- 
tinent have  operated  as  a hurricane  cn  the  productions: 
of  genius,  and  the  finest  works  of  ancient  and  modtrm 
times  have  been  torn  out  of  their  old  situations.  Many,, 
very  many,  of  them  have  been  consigned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  arc  now  in  the  private  collections  of  our  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  in  and  about  the  metropolis.  , 

The  following  account  of  such  as  are  in  Public  Ex-j 
hibition'-',  or  Private  Collections,  does  not  comprehend 
the  whole,  but  the  principal  are  noticed,  and  new  ones 
will  necessarily  arise  every  day.  * 

PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 


A number  of  Exhibitions  of  Art,  in  all  its  branches, 
are  constantly  open  to  public  inspection  ; bur,  as  they 
are  fluctuating,  a correct  list  is  impracticable.  The 
public  prints  of  the  day  give  ample  information  on  the 
subjects,  terms,  See. 

THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  AT  THEJ 
ROYAL  ACADEMY  is  entitled  to  the  first  notice. 

In  the  year  1774,  Old  Somerset  Palace  was  pur- 
chased of  the  crown,  and  .nn  act  of  parliament  passet 
for  embanking  the  river  Thames,  before  Somerftt- 
house,  and  for  building  upon  its  scite  various  publit 
offices,  &c.  The  part  of  the  building  appropriated  tc 
the  artists,  is  our  present  enquiry. 

The  room  on  the  ground  floor  is  appropriated  to  mo- 
dels of  statues,  plans,  elevations',  and  drawings. 

The  coved  cieling  of  the  librarv  was  painted  b 
Reynolds  and  Cipriani.  The  centre  by  Sir  Joshua 
representing'  the  Theory  of  the  Art,  under  ih 
tbnn  of  an  elegant  and  majestic  female,  seated  1 
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the  clouds,  and  looking  upwards:  she  holds  in  one 
hand  a compass,  in  the  other  a label,  on  which  is 
written 

Theory  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  truly  Nature. 

The  four  compartments  in  the  coves  of  the  ceiling, 
are  by  Cipriani,  and  represents  Nature,  History,  Alle- 
rory,  and  Fable.  These  are  well  imagined,  and  suffi- 
;icnily  explain  themselves. 

The  adjoining  room  being  originally  appropriated  to 
models  and  casts  from  the  antique,  of, which  this  society 
Jtas  a most  valuable  and  curious  collection,  iS  plain 
r.nd  unornamented. 

The  council-room  is  more  richly  decorated:  the 
;ucco  is  in  a good  taste ; and  in  the  centre  compaft- 
lent  of  the  ceiling  are  five  pictures,  painted  by  Mr. 
/est.  The  centre  picture  represents  the  Graces  un- 
’iling  Nature ; the  others  represent  the  four  Elements 
'om  which  the  imitative  arts  collect  their  objects,  un- 
•ir  the  description  of  female  figures,  attended  by  genii, 
iith  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  exhibited  in  difioreiic 
irms  and  modifications.  The  large  oval  pictures, 

! hich  adorn  the  two  extremities  of  the  ceiling,  are  the 
3rk  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  and  represent  invention, 
rmposition,  design,  and  colouring.  Besides  these  nine 
Lge  pictures,  there  are  in  the  angles  or  ospandrells  in 
centre,  four  coloured  medallions,  representing  Apcl- 
, the  painter;  Phidias  the  sculptor;  Apollodorus, 

■ architect;  and  Archimedes,  the  mathematician; 
1,  round  the  great  circle  of  the  centre,  eight  smaller 
.dallions,  held  up  by  lions,  on  which  are  represented 
chiaro-obscuro,  Palladio,  Bernini,  Michael  Angelo, 
imingo,  Raphael,  Dominechino,  Titian,  and  Reu- 
s ; all  these  were  painted  by  Rebecca. 

■>ir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  first  president,  and  his 
;anity  of  manners,  and  his  high  rank  in  the  arts, 
him  a respectability  with  the  society,  which  it  will 
ibe  easy  for  any  of  his  successors  to  surpass.  He 
^ succeeded  by  the  present  president,  Mr.  Benja- 
'AVest. 
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The  stated  professors  of  painting  in  its  different  de- 
partments, read  lectures  to  the  students  in  their  various 
branches,  and  as  they  possess  a most  capital  collection 
of  casts  and  models  from  antique  statues,  &c.  they  ha,ve, 
what  may  be  deemed,  a good  school  for  drawing.  A 
school  for  colouring  they  still  want,  and  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  them  to  purchase  a collection  of  pictures, 
to  which  the  students  might  resort,-  and  compare  their 
own  productions  with  those  of  the  great  masters,  whose 
works  have  stood  the  test  of  ages.  The  lectures  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  are  published,  and  are  models  of  ele- 
gant composition,  as  well  as  scientific  taste.  Those  by  ■ 
Mr.  Barry  were  published  a few  years  ago,  and  coit- 
tain  much  excellent  information. 

Mr.  Sheldon  delivers  six  lectures  annually  on  anato- 
my, as  adapted  to  students  in  painting.  These  com- 
mence in  November,  and  continue  on  the  six  successive 
Mondays. 

Mr.  Fuseli  delivers  also  six  lectures  on  painting,,  dur- 
ing the  winter  season. 

Mr.  Dance,  the  professor  in  architecture,  has  not  yet 
commenced  his  lectures. 

Mr.  Edxoardsy  an  associate,  fills  the  perspective  de- 
partment, in  which  he  gives  general  satisfaction. 

Prize  medals  (of  silver)  for  the  best  academy  figures, 
are  delivered  once  a-year. 

Gold  medals,  for  historical  compositions  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  designs  in  architecture,  once  in  two  years. 

These  latter  are  presented  in  a full  assembly,  and 
followed  by  a discourse  from  the  president. 

Students  have  generally,  during  the  whole  year,  an. 
opportunity  of  studying  nature  from  well  chosen  sub- 
jects, and  of  drawing  from  the  antique  casts. 

Admission  to  these  lectures  is  by  a ticket,  signed  by 
an  academician  ; they  are  held  on  Monday  evenings  at 
eight  o’clock,  in  Somerset-place, 

The  annual  exhibition  generally  opens  in  May,  and 
every  person  admitted  pays  one  shilling  and  sLxpcncC 
for  a catalogue,  if  he  chuses  to  have  one. 
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EXHIBITIONS  OF  WORKS  of  ART. 
[The  Truchsess  Picture  Gallery^  exhibiting  in  the  Nero 


this  capita!  collection  of 
n it  is  staled,  that  the  du- 
ualorem^  at  the  Ciistom- 
1 4000/.  which,  added  to 
from  Vienna  to  London, 
hich  they  are  now  exhi- 
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, to  upwards  of  twelve 
ding  is  lighted  from  the 
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IS  appropriated  to  more 
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even  an  enumeration  of 
most  splendid  collection  ; 
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Road,  opposite  Portland-place. 
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astonisbirstly  painted,  and  4 others. — Frank  Hals  3.— - 
Vanderhelst  4. — E.  Hemskirk  2. — Hondchooter  3. 
• — Gerard  Homharst  4. — Albert  Kuyp  4. — Jan  Mole- 
Jiaer,  whose  pictures  fetch  such  prices,  that  in  Hollaed 
he  is  commonly  called  Miins  Moknacr,  i.  c.  Mokvatr  the 
Minter  i. — Mouchcron  4. — Polenburgh  — Paul  Pot- 

ter 2, — Rembrandt  Van  Rhyn  8. — Rubens  5. — J. 
R.uysdael6. — Schelcker  i. — Francis  Sneyers  (Snyders) 
two  wonderfully  fine  pictures  10  feet  10,  by  6 feet  5, 
of  a wounded  Stag  attacked  by  Dogs  j and,  as  a com- 
panion, a Wild  Boar,  in  a similar  situation  ; and  ano- 
ther, of  Birds  of  Prey  attacking  Ducks.  By  David 
Tenicr’s,  jun.  there  are  5 ; one  of  them  of  a Chymist 
in  his  Laboratory,  might  serve  for  a study  to  a painter, 
comprising  almost  every  branch  of  the  executive  part  oj 
the  art. — Adrian  Vandevelde  4. — JanWeenix  4. — W y- 
nants  i. — Belucci  2. — Agostino  Caracci  i. — Annibale 
Caracci  2. — Ludovico  Caracci  i. — Coregcio  i. — Ami- 
coni  2. — Michael  Angelo  Caraggio  i. — Guido  Rheni 
3. — Schidone  2. — J.  Callot  i. — Claude  Lorraine  2. — 
Pillemcnt  3. — Caspar  Poussin  2. — Nicholas  Poussin  3, 
— Vernet  3.— Watteau  2. 

The  two  first  rooms  into  which  we  are  introduced 
at  this  great  repository  of  the  arts,  are  devoted  to  the 
German  school  ; and  they  will  raise  the  character  of 
that  school  to  a higher  scale  than  it  has  hitherto  ob- 
tained in  this  nation. 

In  this  school  of  patient  persevering  industry,  Bal- 
thazar Denner  holds  the  first  rank.  He  was  borii  at 
Hambro’,  1686,  and  is  well  known  by  his  laboured 
portraits  of  old  men  and  women,  which  characterize 
him  as  a most  minute  imitator  of  nature.  But,  as  it 
was  said  by  his  contemporaries  that  he  could  not  deli- 
neate the  head  of  a young  female  w ith  equal  fidelity, 
he  painted  this  portrait  of  his  own  daughter,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a Magdalen,  to  refute  the  assertion.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  portrait  of  a young  person  that 
he  ever  produced,  and  he  preserved  it  as  his  chef  d' autre 
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in  his  own  possession,  until  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1749. 

The  original  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  por- 
tion of  beauty,  and  her  father  had  not  taste  enough  to 
give  her  any  portion  of  grace  ; so  that  this  picture  has 
ao  other  attraction  than  a finishing  which  is  in  a degree 
nagical.  The  tincture  and  softness  of  the  skin,  the 
••eins  under  the  skin,  the  humidity  of  the  lips,  a little 
idiapped  by  a cold,  and  the  liquid  fluid  flowing  in  the 
ye,  are  absolute  deceptions.  The  whole  is  so  asto- 
lishingly  like  nature,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  accom- 
animents,  it  might  be  passed  by  without  attention  as 
female  figure  looking  through  a frame.  Over  it  is  a 
:mall  portrait  on  canvas,  of  an  old  man  holding  his 
-Oectacles:  but  this,  though  finished  with  immense 
^are,  will  not  excite  so  much  observation  as  the  other, 
•ecause  Denner’s  Portraits  of  old  men  are  not  so  iin- 
ommon. 

There  are,  in  the  same  room,  two  pictures  of  kit- 
.len  utensils,  by  M.  Dichlel,  a native  of  Bavaria,  in 
’hich  the  painter  has  displayed  such  knowledge  of  his 
•t,  and  power  of  pencil,  as  lead  us  to  regret  that  he 
(d  not  employ  his  hand  on  subjects  more  worthy  of  his 
. liliiics. 

By  Albert  Durer,  of  wltom  Hogarth  asserts,  that 
never  deviates  into  grace,  there  is  a very  correct  pic- 
re  of  a Madona  and  Child. 

By  Hans  Holbein  there  are  two  Portraits,  and  a De- 
■ ent  from  the  Cross.  This  very  fine  portrait  painter 
>as  well  known  in  England,  and  indeed  throughout 
.trope.  Lavater  says  of  him,  that,  “ diotigh  he  is 
metimes  deficient  in  taste  and  freedom,  yet  truth, 
mute  and  strict  truth,  marked  all  his  prcdtictioni 
0 despise  what  is  minute,  is  to  despise  nature  : what 
a be  more  minute  and  less  confused  than  nature  ? 
<ie  best  portrait  of  Erasmus,  by  Holbein,  greatly  ex- 
2ds  any  portrait  that  Vandyke  ever  painted,  in  both 
apliciiy  and  truth.”  This  praise  must  be  received 
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■with  sotT'e  restrictions,  as  the  language  of  one  who 
speaks  of  the  artist  as  connerted  with  the  physiogno- 
mist ; for  many  of  these  precise  painters  have  sacrificed 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  to  the  microscopic  minuteness  of 
the  pants. 

The  houses  of  all  our  first  artists  are  very  well 
worth  the  attention  f strangers^  and  the  general  cowpli. 
mentfior  seeing  them  is  a shilling  to  the  attendant. 

Mr.  Barker's  Panorama^ 

Is  constantly  open  in  Leicester-square,  and  may  be 
fairly  entitled  the  triumph  of  perspective.  The  inven- 
tor and  proprietor,  Mr.  Barker,  has, at  different  times, 
exhibited  views  of  great  cities,  of  naval  engagements, 
&rc.  &c.  in  which  the  illusion  is  so  complete,  that  the 
spectator  may  fairly  imagine  he  is  present  at  the  dis- 
play of  the  real  scenery.  The  price  of  admission  is  u. 

At  present  Mr.  Barker’s  two  circles  are  occupied 
by  splendid  views  of  Paris. 

Reinagle  and  BaTker's  New  Panorama  \ being  a Pictu- 
resque  View  of  Rome,  and  the  surrounding  Country,  now 
exhibiting  near  the  New  Church,  in  the  Strand. 

This  view  is  taken  from  the  Villa  Lodovici, 
on  the  brow  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  by  R.  R.  R et- 
na c;le.  The  building  for  exhibiting  it  was  erected 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Thomas  Edwtird 
Barker,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Barker,  of  the  Panorama, Z«- 
cester- square.  This  picture  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a second 
View  of  Rome,  from  the  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  which 
embraces  all  the  well  known  antiquities  of  the  Forum, 
now  the  Campo  Vacino\  the  most  part  of  the  old  walls 
and  aqueducts,  &c.  and  every  object  that  can  interest 
the  public,  in  a view  of  that  celebrated  city. 

Among  the  great  number  of  similar  exhibitions 
which  we"‘iiavc  had,  and  have,  this  when  taken  in 
every  point  of  view,  claims  a decided  pr*-cmincnce. 
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The  aerial  part  of  the  painting  is  admirably  conceived, 
and  wonderfully  dejineated  ; without  hardness  of  out- 
line, or  obferving  the  < ther  parts  of  the  picture,  it 
gives  that  misty  hue  which  we  often  see  in  Nature, 
but  which  Art  has  not  often  succeeded  in  imitating. 

The  Shakspeare  Gallery;  Vail  Mall. 


This  splendid  plan  of  decorating  the  works  of  our 
rgreatest  poet,  with  the  designs  of  our  best  artists,  has 
,‘becn  many  years  in  progress,  but  is  now  complete. 
'The  large  and  small  pictures,  from  which  the  prints 
:are  copied,  are  exhibited  in  Pall-Mall,  admiision  is. 

.The  European  Museum-,  in  Kin^-str}et,  St.  James’s 

Square, 

Exhibits  for  sale  a number  of  pictures,  and  some- 
■imes  very  fine  ones.  Admission  to  the  rooms  is. 

This  institution,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
las  been  established  thirteen  years.  It  contains  a 
ollection  of  paintings  by  the  first  masters,  which  being 
onstantly  on  sale,  are  replaced  by  a succession  of  new 
nes.  A private  room  is  appropriated  for  the  sale  of 
1-uch  piejures  and  other  property,  as  the  proprietors 
lay  not  cliuse  to  havepublicly  exhibited.  One  guinea 
,’ill  y^rr'curc  a ticket  of  admission  for  a gentleman  and 
•vo  ladies  daily  for  one  year;  and  two  lathes,  for  the 
imc  period,  have  adnijssion  daily  for  half-a-guinca ; 
:kcts  transferable. 

Admission  to  the  Museum  is.  Catalogue  id. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Gallery. 

A very  fine  collection  of  pictures,  lately  purchased 
■ Mr.  Uryan,  for  liir  Simon  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Aldcr- 
^ m Hibbert,  is  now  exhibiting  for  sale  at  Mr.  Bryan's, 
d Chr'.stie’s  lower  rooms,  Pall-Mall.  Admission  fo 
;h  the  rooms,  ^s.  bd.  In  this  collection  are  some  of 
: finest  pictures  that  ever  were  painted. 
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Mr.  Boiuyer’s  Historic  Gallery 

Adjoins  that  of  Mr.  Bryan’s,  and  contains  Louther- 
bourg’s  great  picture  or  the  Fire  of  London,  and 
others  of  considerable  worth.  Mr.  Bowyer’s  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings,  to  illustrate  a splendid  History  of 
' England,  arc  here  to  be  seen  ; and  his  enterprising 
spirit  displayed  in  this,  and  some  other  elegant  publi- 
, cations,  very  deservedly  entitle  him  to  public  pa-  , 

! tronage.  j 

1 British  School  of  Fainthig,  Berner' s-street. 

\ This  institution  (under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince 

pf  Wales)  presents  a perpetual  exhibition  and  sale  of  | 
I,  original  paintings  by  the  most  eminent  living  and  de- 

j ceased  British  artists.  It  consists  of  modern  and  ori- 

I ginal  works  only,  in  painting,  drawing,  architecture, 

1 and  engraving.  Premiums  are  annually  offered  for 

I the  best  performances  ; biit  the  pictures,  &c.  which 

j obtain  the  prizes,  become  the  property  of  the  society  ; 

I admission  is.  from  ten  in  the  morning,  till  hve  o’clock. 

' in  the  afternoon. 

Storming  of  Seringapatam. 

Mr.  Porter’s  beautiful  large  panorama  picture  of 
the  Storming  of  Seringapatam,  is  now  exhibiting  at 
the  Lyceum,  in  the  Strand,  admission  ir. 

I The  Arts, — By  Mrs.  A.  Noel,  No.^z,  Albemarle-sireet. 

i The  elegant  and  scientific  works  of  this  lady  for  her 

i superior  talents  and  genius,  are  patronized  by  the  royal 
1 family,  nobility,  &c.  They  may  be  viewed  gratis,  and 
consist  of  paintings  and  drawings  in  oil,  water  coloursJ 
crayons,  and  chalks;  and  the  grandeur,  taste,  and  spi-j 
rit,  of  the  ancient  masters  are  admirably  preservedJ 
The  apartments  are  fitted  up  after  the  French,  TurkJ 
ish.  and  Chinese,  style,  decorated  with  ornamental 
paintings,  bv  Mrs,  jJod.  The  chairs,  sophas,  bor- 
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■ in  a manner  peculiarly  tasteful,  and  exclusively  her 
h own,  and  consist  of  historical  figures,  landscapes,  &c. 
: the  recesses  are  painted  in  imitation  of  bronzes,  basso 
li  reliefs,  cameos,  and  marbles;  and  the  window  blinds 
band  screens  are  transparent  paintings.  A Turkish 
Issaloon,  a Chinese  Boudouin,  and  a French  sallc,  form 
ha  n;ost  pleasing  and  unique  coup  d’osil.  Mrs.  Noel 
hand  daughter  engage  to  teach  ladies,  in  a few  lessons, 
It  :hcsearts,  by  a manner  peculiarly  easy,  and  unclogged 
toy  the  usual  methods  of  protraction, 

fRomaa  Gallery  of  Pictures,  4,  Duke- street,  St.  James's. 

Mr.  Bonelli  (from  Rome)  is  the  proprietor  of  this 
collection,  which  is  destined  for  sale,  by  private  con- 
i'ract  ; when  any  pictures  are  disposed  of,  they  are  re- 
ilaced  by  others,  and  it  is  the  proprietor’s  intention 
ior^iderably  to  augment  liis  collection  from  his  cabinet 
^,t  Rome,  so  as  always  to  render  it  interesting;  and  to 
komprize  within  it  coins  of  the  Roman  empire — natu- 
ral history — antiquities  in  oriental  stones  and  gems, 
t he  gallery  is  open  every  day  from  ten  o’clock  until 
ix.  Admission  ij.  A descriptinje  catalogue  is, 

|.  teture  Repository — 129,  Pall-Mall,  (PIaymarket-enci.) 
T his  collection  of  pictures  contains  between  three 
id  four  hundred  ; principally  by  Dutch  and  Flemish 
htists,  any  of  which  may  be  purchased;  the  proprie- 
tr  also  acts  on  commission  generally,  in  the  purchase 
■sale  of  pictures,  ''the  cxtiibition  compithends  also 
tl'int',  drawings,  &c.  which  are  replaced  by  others 
[ jen  sold. 

They  may  be  viewed  every  day  from  ten  o’clock  un- 
seven.  Admission  u. — Catalogues  sixpetice  each. 
Iirchasers  and  proprietors  are  eniiiled  to  free  ad- 
•sion, 

Salmon's  JVax-tuork. 

I In  this  exhibition,  which  has  long  maintained  acon- 
1 rabic  reputation,  there  arc  more  than  200  figures 
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nioiilcled  in  wax,  with  judgment  and  taste.  It  is  open 
«'  ery  day  during  the  year,  in  Fleet-street,  corner  of 
Inner  Temple-lane. 

T/ie  Invisible  Girl;  Lei-cester-square 

The  philosopher  will  here  experience  an  uncommon 
result  of  the  union  of  catoptric  and  acoustic  principles. 
A globe  (»f  glass  is  suspended  by  a ribbon,  under  which 
four  tubes  are  adapted,  but  they  do  not  communicate  i 
therewith,  and  are  likeivise  insulated ; by  these,  con-  . 
versation  is  carried  on  with  an  invisible  lady,  who  an-  ! 
swers  every  question,  breathes  on  the  spectators,  and**l 
tells  them  what  they  hold  in  their  hands.  This 
■exhibition  isopen  from  eleven  o’clock  until  four.  Price  j 
of  admittance,  2s.  6d. ; and  from  seven  till  nine 
o’clock,  pri.ee  3/.  ; 

JFigley’s  Royal  Promenade  Rooms,  Spring  Gardens. 

At  this  exhibition  are  displayed  exact  representa- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  living  characters, 

?s  well  as  of  several  others,  who  live  only  in  history. 
They  are  executed  in  a composition  that  imitates  na- 
ture with  such  extreme  accuracy,  that  the  figures  seem 
to  want  nothing  of  real  life  but  motion.  Each  of  the 
faces  is  said  to  have  cost  the  proprietor  fifty  guineas. 
At  the  same  exhibition  are  shewn  two  invisible  girlsi 
who  will  speak  or  sing  alone  or  together,  at  the  desire 
of  the  spectator. 

These  rooms  are  open  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, till  ten  at  night.  Price  of  admission  zs.  td. 

IPeek's  Museum-,  at  the  Top  of  the  Hay-market,  St. 

James's. 

This  Museum,  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  M|; 
Cox’s,  when  complete,  will  form  an  interesting  objea 
to  the  curious,  'i'hc  grand  room,  which  is  107  •‘■'Ci 
long,  and  30  feet  high,  is  covered  entirely  with  blue 
satin,  and  contains  a variety  of  figures,  which  exhibit 
the  ciTccts  of  mechanism  in  an  astonislring  manner. 


' ^,^5  is  by  Wyatfj  the  painting  on  the 

eiling  is  by  Rebecca  and  Singleton.  Previously  to  its 
, pening,  by  way -of  specimen,  two  temples  are  exhi- 
ited,  nearly  seven  feet  high,  supported  bv  sixteen  ele- 
hants,  embellished  with  seventeen  hundred  pieces  of 
jt  wellery,  in  the  first  style  of  workmanship.  The 
X arantula  Spider,  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  are 
^i  rprismg  efforts  (in  a minute  compass)  of  the  propric- 
Y r s ingenuity.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  Tem- 
[e:s  IS  25.  6d.  and  they  may  be  seen  from  the  hours 
I twelve  till  four;  and  from  six  till  nine;  the  Ta- 
jjjmtula  and  Bird  are  shewn  at  is.  each. 

Ij'  -k  Bourfs  Models — 67,  Lower  Grosvenor-street, 

I This  exhibition  consists  of  Models  in  Cork  of  an- 
I nt  temples,  theatres,  &c.  in  Rome  and  Naples 
J,  med  to  a scale,  and  executed  so  as  to  convev  a fiith- 
representation  of  the  present  state  of  those  cele- 
Jl’-ted  rums.— Admission  15.  from  nine  o’clock  till 

rrk. 


'■  .de\  and  Seaiy s Gallery  of  Sadpture  of  Artificial 
gi  Stone ; in  Westminster-bridge  Road.  ^ 

^^|''his  place  contains  a great  variety  of  elegant  mo- 
from  the  antique  and  modern  masters,  of  statues, 

1-  3,  vases,  pedestals,  monuments,  architectural  and 
atural  decorations. 

he  great  length  of  time,  (1769),  tliis  manttfac- 
'u  has  been  established,  and  its  preference  to  natural 
!■;,  will  render  a statement  of  its  advantages  inter- 
'Vg  toth«public.  Portland-8tone,OT<3r/!>/f,  and  other 

materials,  are  impaired,  and  in  time  de- 
by  the  chemical  properties  of  the  atmosphere' 
HMe  hwh  degree  of  fire,  given  in  the  kilns  to  this 
, makes  it  resemble  jasper,  or  porphyry.  Frost 

H amps  have  no  effect  upon  it— nor  can  its  sharp- 
le  diminished  ; on  which  account  it  claims  a su- 
IP  j ity  of  duiation  over  any  ether  material. 
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Specimens  may  be  seen  throughout  the  .metropolis  : 
amongst  others,  at  Carlton-house — the  Pelican-office, 
Lombard-street;  almost  all  the  public  halls ; the  sta-  i 
tues  of  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and  others  at  the 
Bank;  at  the  Admiralty  ; Trinity-house,  Towcr-hill, 
Somerset-place,  the  theatres,  and  almos.t  every  street,  | 
present  some  of  thirty  years  standing  and  upwards. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS. 


The  Q^neen' s Palace,  in  St.  James's  Park. 

Raphael’s  Cartoons,  which  were  many  years  since! 
removed  from  Hampton-court  Palace  to  this  house,' 
were  once  the  sources  of  great  attraction  ; and  the  mul- 
titude that  went  for  the  mere  purpose  of  seeing  these' 
chef  d' oeuvres  pf  art,  for  which,  by  the  way,  but  few 
have  a real  taste,  was  inconceivable.  Since  they  have, 
been  removed  to  Windsor,  one  great  source  of  attrac-i 


tion  has  failed  ; there  are  still,  however,  a great  num- 
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ber  of  very  fine  pictures,  which  will  amply  repay 
stranger’s  examination.  The  days  of  seeing  them  vary 
as  the  royal  family  may  be  in  town,  &c.  but  informa- 
tion of  the  proper  time  may  be  obtained,  by  applying  at 
the  house,  which  cannot  be  seen  on  a Sunday ; at  other 
times,  a compliment  of  a few  shillings  to  the  attendants 
will  gain  admission.  It  is  a curious  circumstance,  that 
though  there  are  portraits  upon  portraits  of  all  the  Stu- 
arts, there  is  not  one  of  either  George  the  First  or  Se- 
cond, and  the  only  one  of  his  present  majesty  is  worked 
hi  worsted  by  Mrs.  Knowles.  11. 

Together  with  the  productions  of  the  most  eminent||% 
masters,  the  following  deserve  particular  notice  : II 


-JO 


In  the  Room  adjoining  to  the  King's  Dressing  Room 
Painted  by  Benjamin  JPest,  Esq.  President  of  th* 
Royal  Academy. 

Cyrus  presented  to  his  Grandfather. 

Kegulus  leaving  the  Senate  of  Rome,  and  returnint 
to  Carthage. 


I 
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Death  of  Chevalier  Bayard. 

Death  of  General  Wolfe. 

Death  of  £paminondas. 

Hannibal  swearing  enmity  to  the  Romans. 

' The  wife  of  Armenius  brought  captive  to  Ger- 
Lianicus. 


The  Duke  of  Bridgetrafer’s  Collection, 

'Is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  England;  his  Grace, 
nt  long  before  his  death,  fitted  up  a gallery  for  the 
Tception  of  the  pictures,  and  they  may  be  seen 
'■  permission,  at  the  house  in  Cleveland-row,  St. 
ittnes’s. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 

llln  Berkeley-square,  has  not  only  a fine  collection 
hpictures ; but  his  busts,  antiques,  and  library, 
also  equally  honorable  to  his  taste. 

Mr.  Anger  stew, 

I'Of  Pall-Mall,  has  a very  fine  collection  of  pic- 
es, by  various  ancient  and  modern  masters, 
i'l  ' two  pictures,  by  Morillio,  he  paid  3,500 
meas. 

I 

i'.IA-.  Henry  and  Mr.  William  Hope^s  Collection, 

’rincip^illy  consisting  of  the  very  finest  speci- 
iis  of  the  Dutch  masters  ; and  also  many  admi- 
re pictures  by  otjier  masters,  may  be  seen,  by 
jllying  at  their  house,  in  Cavendish-square. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hope's. 

[:his  very  valuable  collection  may  be  seen  by 
ication  at  his  house,  in  Mansfield-sireet,  Port- 
j-i-place. 

Sir  Simon  Clarke 

as  a fine  collection,  at  his  house  in  Gloucester 
|‘  e,  and  is  extremely  polite  in  his  attentions  to 
er  persons  wl.o  apply  to  view  them.  Sir 
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Simon,  and  Mr.  .Alderman  Hibbert,  lately  pur- 
chased the  capital  collection  now  exhibiting  in 
Pall-Mall,  from  which  they  each  of  them  selected  ! 
such  pictures  as  they  approved,  before  they  were  i 
exhibited  to  the  public.  Tlie  two  Morillios,  which  [ 
are  estimated  at  4000/.  are  in  this  collection.  The  ii 
Rembrandts,  likewise,  are  very  capital. 

Mr.  IFalsJi  Porter 

Possesses  one  of  the  first  collections  of  Italian  ’ 
and  Dutch  pictures  this  great  city  can  boast,  col-  ' 
lected  with  great  care-  and  taste,  and  no  expcnce  . 
seems  to  have  been  spared.  It  w'ould  be  endless  ' '' 
to  enumerate,  but  his  celebrated  Correggio,  from 
the  King  of  Naples’s  collection  ; his  two  Claudes^  | 
from  the  C/tomCM/  Gallery-,  his  Pitasin  Rembraudty 
Ostade  Teniers,  Garrardow,  &c.  would  form  a most 
valuable  collection  of  themselves.  To  those  wdio 
are  personally  known  to  him,  he  takes  great  delight  ^ 
in  shewing  them,  at  his  house  in  Argyle-street ; 
and  to  all  foreigners  Mr.  Porter  is  particularly  at- 
tentive, ’ 

Mr  .Welbore  Ellis  Agar  ' 

Has  a very  well  chosen  and  valuable  collection 
of  capital  pictures ; Titian  seems  to  be  his  favorite 
painter;  and,  among  the  very  fine  pictures  by  that 
master,  in  his  possession,  is  a landscape,  with  a 
naked  figure  sleeping,  in  which  the  boughs  of  the 
trees  arc  painted  with  an  etlecr  that  is  magically 
forcible;  likewise  some  fine  Claudes.  This  line 
collection  may  be  seen  by  application  at  Mr.  Agar  s v- 
house,  in  Norfolk-street,  Park-lane. 

Lord  Rads  lock's  Collection, 

Principally  of  the  Italian  school,  of  which  lu'»  U 
Guidos  and  Carracis  are  wonderfully  fine,  and  may  .S 
be  seen  at  his  Iiouse  in  Portland-place.  II 
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Mr.  Alderman  Hibbert, 


In  Pbrtland-place,  has  some  of  the  finest  pictures 
n this  country,  of  the  Dutch  school  in  particular, 
■lis  Osfades  are.  capital  indeed,  and  his  conduct  to 
hose  who  visit  him  to  view  them,  is  extremely 
iberal. 

But  to  enumerate  the  merchants  who  have  very 
>ice  and  fine  cabinet  pictures,  would  be  endless, 
e finest  specimens  of  the  art  have  been  brought 
m the  Continent,  during  the  late  troubles,  and 
now  to  be  founddn  or  near  the  metropolis. 


s proprietor  of  the  famous  picture  of  the  Cradle, 
Rembrandt ; of  a very  capital  large  landscape, 
Salvator;  and  of  many  very  capital  perform- 
es  by  other  great  masters.  He  has  also  made  a 
y large  and  admirable  selection  of  antique 
nzes,  cameos,  and  intaglios,  which,  uponappli- 
ion,  are  not  difficult  of  access  ; and  Mr.  Knight, 
in  having  so  long  resided  abroad,  is  peculiarly 
mtive  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  Knight  of  For  Hand- place  ^ 

fas  a very  fine  collection  ; principally  of  the 
rks  of  the  Italian  masters,  which  he  very  pc'* 
ly  shews  pn  any  proper  application. 

Sir  George  Yonge  of  S tratford- place y 

fas  some  very  fine  pictures  by  Rembrandt,  an 
ivalled  Teniers  ; two  pictures  of  Salvator  ; and 
ers  by  Blande  Lorrain,  Gucrchino,  Snyders,  See. 


las  some  fine  pictures,  principally  by  the  Dutch 
•ters  ; and  one  by  Leonardi  de  Vinci,  whiclt  he 
:s  great  pleasure  in  shewing,  at  his  house  in 
ley- street. 


Richard  Payne  Knight , Esq. 


Lord  Suffolk 
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Mr.  Smilh  of  Park-strest^ 
Has  a good  collection  of  pictures. 


Mr. Tracy.  ; 

One  of  the  finest  of  Cuyp’s  pictures,  that  is  i»i  i 
this  country,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Tracy,  of'f 
Portland-place. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman, 

Has  a very  capital  collection  of  pictures,  princi-i 
pally  of  the  Dutch  school, 

Northumberland  House,  Charmg-cross, 

Contains  a variety  of  fine  pictures  ; among  which) 
.are  Raphael’s  School  of  Athens,  copied  by  Mengsj) 
the  Feast,  and  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  fromf 
Raphael,  copied  by  Battoni ; the  Triumphal  Pro-|i 
cession  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  from  Annibal  Ca-i 
racci,  copied  by  Costansi  ; and  Guido’s  Auror^j 
copied  by  Masuccio,  a scholar  of  Carlo  Maratti.j 
These  pictures  are  of  the  same  dimensions  with 
the  originals,  and  copied  in  a very  masterly  map' 
ner.  The  famous  Carnaro  family,  by  Titian,  is 
also  in  this  collection.  This  house  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  in  London. 

Devonshire  House,  Piccadilli/. 

The  collection  of  pictures  with  which  this  liouse 
is  adorned,  is  surpassed  by  very  few. 


jl/r,  Charles  Tote  nicy. 

Of  Park-street,  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
the  finest  collection  of  antique  statues,  busts,  &c.  , 
in  the  woidd.  They  luive  been  collected  with  the 
utmost  taste  and  judgment,  and  may  be  seen  by 
previously  applying  to  Mr.  Townley’s,  to  kno>*  . 
the  proper  hour  for  admission. 
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Mr.  Aldarman  Bnydell^ 

At  his  dwelling-house  in  Cheapside,  shews  a 
allery  which  contains  a vast  number  of  valuable 
p ictures,  and  such  a collection  of  prints  as  is  not, 
eerhaps,  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  world. 


Around  the  metropolis  there  are  numerotis  col- 
cctions  well  worthy  the  attention  of  strangers, 
hhe  valuable  assemblage  of  works  of  art  at  Straw- 
irry-hill,  which  embraces  every  branch  of  the 
.e  arts,  but  in  miniatures  is  unrivalled,  may  be 
m,  by  application  for  tickets  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
imer.  A complete  catalogue  of  the  whole  is  iq 
e w orks  of  Lord  Oxford. 
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^.s  this  metropolis  abounds  with  artists,  and  as 
eignersas  well  as  natives  of  the  island,  may  fre- 
jntly  wish  to  know  who  are  the  most  eminent, 
liave  subjoined  a descriptive  catalogue  of  some 
heir  names  ; premising,  at  the  same  time,  that, 

I we  room,  the  list  might  be  greatly  increased 
!the  addition  of  many  others,  whose  merits  en- 
:s  them  to  public  attention. 

' West,  R.  A.  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Historical 
Painter  to  His  Majesty,  Neiuman-strect. 

drawing,  Mr  W'est  is  conect,  and  his  groups,  &c.  are  nsnally  ba- 
d v/ith  precision  and  propriety,  but  the  ontiinc  of  his  figures  is 
t invariably  h;-.rd,  and  tlie  colouring  has  frequently  a vdc  bricK- 
tiue,  which  is  as  displeasing  to  the  eye,  as  it  is  opposite  to  nature.' 
mall  pictures  are  gei.eialty  more  pleasing  than  his  huge  ones,  ami 
f'.etche-,  in  almost  every  instance,  arc  animated  and  ni.  sierly,  and 
ior  to  h.s  finished  pictures,  which  liq  pencils  and  polishes  with  a 
ous  care,  to  a smoothness  that  destroys  their  spirit,  and  gives  them 
I ipearancc  of  tame  copies  from  his  first  thoughts.  Ashe  is  pro- 
ly  an  hisiorical  painter,  his  poi traits  are  not  properly  objects  of 
al  Animadversion.  VVe  may,  however,  bc  allowed  lo  express  , a 
'.hat  he  will  never  paint  another 
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Mr.  Barry,  (late  Professor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy  i 
Castle-street,  Oxford-street.  ^ 

Mr.  Barry’s  pictures,  at  the  Great  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
the  Adelphi,  are  an  honor  to  himself  and  his  country  : his  figures  are 
bold,  simple,  and  majestic,  and  they  place  the  artist  in  the  highest  rank, 
as  an  historical  painter.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  many  other  productions, 
his  great  object  is  apparently  an  address  to  the  mind.  He  holds  in  con- 
tempt the  subordinate  beauties  of  gay  colouring,  &c.  which  be  seems  to 
consider  as  the  province  of  the  fan  painter,  and  calculated  to  distract 
the  attention,  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  passions,  counteract  ihe 
great  design,  and  weaken  the  general  effect.  Mr.  B.  is  beyond  all 
question  tlib  first  painter  of  the  English  school. 

Mr.  Fuzeli,  R.  A.  Qjuen  Anne-street  East. 

Many  of  this  gentleman’s  pictures,  in  the  Miltonic  gallery,  had  a fire 
and  spirit  worthy  of  himself  and  worthy  of  his  subject.  He  has  e\i- 
dently  taken  Michael  Angelo  for  his  model,  but,  to  the  cold-bloodid 
critic,  he  sometimes  seems  to  o'erslep  the  modesty  of  nature ; yci,  »h:  l- 
ever  be  his  errors,  they  are  the  errors  of  genius,  and  originate  in  » 
strong  mind  and  fervid  imagination. 

Mr.  Opie,  R,  A.  Berners-street,  Oxford-street. 

The  imitators  of  Rembrandt  have  usually  given  us  pictures  with  vio- 
lent oppositions  of  chalk  and  charcoal,  that  ouirage  nature,  and  violate 
truth.  Mr.  Opie  has  evidently  studied  this  master,  bu:  he  has  not  ser- 
vilely followed  him;  his  maimer  is  otigii.al,  and  indisputably  his  own- 
His  pictures  are  copied  from  nature,  and  represent  men  and  women  * 
they  arc,  without  attempting  to  elevate  and  surprize.  He  tells  a store 
upon  canvas,  with  perspicuity  and  iruth,  and  colours  with  such  effect, 
that  his  figures  might  almost  pass  for  realities. 

Dr.  John  IValcot  (alias  Peter  Pindar)  Chapel-street,  Portlanl- 

place. 

It  is  to  the  discrimination  of  Dr.  Walcot,  that  the  public  are  indebted 
for  the  talents  of  the  preceding  artist,  ai.d  it  ought  tube  moiegene- 
rally  known,  that  he  claims  originaliiy.  no  less  a>  a painier,  th.'.n  as  a 
poet.  A bold -ind  striking  efi'cct  charactei izes  the  ca. client  iraycn 
landscapes,  in  the  production  of  which  the  doctor  occasiumlly  employs 
himself,  and  he  is  not  ui  willing  to  gratify  his  admirers  with  some  o£ 
them  at  a moderate  expence. 

Mr.  P.  J.  De  Loutkerbourg,  R.  A.  Terrace,  Hammersmith. 

'I  he  spirit  and  cn*rgy  of  Mr.  I.ou'hei  hou' g'l  piciures,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  his  colours,  is  captivating,  but  his  l..ndscipes  sometimes  ap- 
proach towards  the  French  fluiter,  and  hit  animais  arcoccasior.allv  I- 
and  appear  burnished,  but  his  towenng  sape-iority  in  some  hmi..  het  w 
his  art,  dazzles  the  eye  of  a spectator,  and  atones  for  his  defecu  i* 
sithers. 
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?(V  Frands  Bourgeois,  R.  A.  Landscape 
Borlljiidroud. 


Painter  to  His  Majestyt 


This  gfrtTeman  was,  we  believe,  the  pupil  of  Mr.  dc  Eoutherboiirg, 
■ nd  he  nas,  in  most  of  his  pictiires.  adopted  a maimer  somewhat  similar, 
1 : though,  if  two  men  ri..e  on  a horse,  one  of  them  oi  'st  be  behind,  bis 
Inures  arediawn  with  spirit,  and  his  landscapes  brilliantlv  coWuicd. 

Iiry  sometimes  glitter,  ana  arc  in  a sort  of  6«j7ie  that  reminds  us  of  the 
aif  ichwi  oi  France. 


Mr.  J.  M.  if.  Tamer,  R.  A.  Norton-street,  Portland-rotid. 

'IMr  Turner  is  a paiiner  oi  the  fiist  order,  and  bis  pictures  a e mark-* 
‘ wiih  a,  sp  r t,  and  disii  guished  bv  a manner,  that  is  peutli.ir  to  him* 
if.  1 he  subjects  that  he  sometimes  selects  are  sii  gular.  A rom:  n'ic 
' ospect  from  Ot  iai — A piagne  of  Egypt — The  uestnictlon  of  an  army 
' a whirlwind  or  an  anyel,  or  anv  leiiitic  tale  fom  the  Heathen  My- 
ology, or  CTiris'ian  H srory,  are  ohj'-cts  m which  he  delights,  and 
. om  them  he  makes  most  foicible  delineations. 


James  Northcote,  R.  A.  No.  39,  Argyk-street. 

fMr.  Northcote  has  long  ranked  high  as  an  historical  painter,  and  his 
•rks  in  tlic  Shakspeaie  galleiy  do  him  honor.  He  is  also  deseivt  dly 
ccn-id  for  his  portraits,  which  are  painted  in  a very  superior  style. 
Nonhrotc  was  a pupil  of  bir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  pursues  the 
' rrra  t line  r.s  his  principal  study 

r '.  Ktnry  Decort,  R.  A of  Paris,  and  Painter  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond',  No.  9,  Hanover-strect,  Hanover-square.  ■ 

Lhandseape  pa  ot  ng  is  the  forte  of  this  grntleman,  in  which  he  is 
nientiy  dittiiiguioi.ed.  His  pictures  evii.ee  a coi rect- taste,  and  a 
shtd  execution. 

Mr . Thomas  Stotkart,  R.  A,  Newman^’ street. 

I n the  .air,  attitude,  and  gronpi:  g of  the  figures,  Mr.  S othart’s  Pie- 
^ arc  almost  ii.v.iriahly  in.irkcd  by  a p.  ciiliar  taste.  His  colouring 
• lonily  sw>Tt  and  delijaie,  hut  sometimes  so  deficient  in  force,  as  t® 
Ire  his  walks  a shadowy  and  evanescent  a;  pearaiice. 

Thomas  Lawrence,  R.A  principal  Painter  in  ordinary  to  His 
Majcity,  Greek-street,  Soho. 

f Tic  talents  of  this  gciitUnian  appeared  .at  a very  early  period,  and 
c of  his  juvci.itc  ( TO, actions  display  a coirect  eye,  and  uncommon 
‘ e.  He  has,  sii.ee  that  tirhr,  delineated  the  portraits  of  great  num* 
k s of  j.eiioni  ot  the  I ist  ra.,k,  in  a loroible  and  masterly  style. 

Robert  Smirke,  R.  A.  Charlotte-street. 

r.  Smirke  bar.  perhaps,  more  broad  and  gri  nine  humour,  than  any 
t who  has  livf  d ill  this  country,  except  the  ininiliable  Hogarth.  In 
• of  his  paintings  in  the  bhakspeare  galleiy,  he  h.is  seized,  and 
icrrsd  to  his  canvas,  the  spirit  of  h>«  great  original. 
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Sir  William  Beechy,  R.  A.  Portrait  Painter  to  Her  Majesty,  Great 
George-street,  Hanover-square. 

The  masterly  style  in  which  Sir  William  painted  portraits,  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  Roval  Family,  and  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  portrait  painter  to  Her  Majesty,  of  whom,  by  the  king’s  com- 
mand, he  painted  a full-length  portrait.  Many  of  his  female  portraits 
are  remarkable  for  ease  and  elegance,  and  those  of  the  men,  in  point  of 
force  and  nature,  are  entitled  to  a very  high  rank  in  the  art. 

John  Singleton  Copley,  R.A.  Great  George-street,  Hanover-square. 

The  first  picture  which  this  gentleman  exhibited  after  his  arrival  ia 
England,  excited  great  attention.  It  contained  portraiu  of  a family  st 
breakfast,  in  a very  well  furnished  parlour.  In  this  family  piece,  the 
mahogany  chairs  with  horsehair  scats,  and  brass  nails;  the  mahogany 
table,  shining  with  the  Speenhamland  receipt;  the  tea-board,  carpet, 
and  all  the  numerous  etcr.leras  of  an  highly  decorated  apartment,  were 
finished  with  as  distinct  ant!  minute  an  attention  as  possible. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Copley  has  been  engaged  in  some  very  great 
works.  His  picture  of  the  death  of  Lord  Chatham  contains  an  immense 
number  of  portraits,  and  in  some  particulars  displays  no  mean  profici- 
ency in  his  art.  His  capital  large.picturc  of  the  destruction  of  the  float- 
ing batteries  at  Gibraltar,  was  exhibited  in  a pavilion  in  the  Green  Park, 
this,  also,  there  are  many  excellent  portraits. 

H,  Tresham,  R.  A.  Great  George-street,  Hanover-square. 

This  gentleman  was  several  years  at  Rome,  and  pursued  his  studies 
with  a sedulous  application;  he  draws  the  figure  correctly,  and  ma- 
nages his  groupes  with  considerable  skill.  His  pictures  have  generally 
a f.iult  which  seems  to  attach  to  all  those  artists  who  have  formed  theic 
taste  upon  figures  in  sculpture  and  p.aintings  in  fresco ; his  cnlonrhig  If 
under  wo.'rne,  and  every  year  renders  it,  in  a degree,  more  flat  th  .n  it 
was  at  the  fiist  painting.  This  ciror  Mr.  Tresham  appears  to  be  cor- 
recting. 

Richard  Cosioay,  R.  A.  principal  Portrait  Painter  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Stratford-place . 

Mr.  Cosway  has  been  long  distinguished  in  the  fine  arts.  On  the 
institution  of  the  socieiv  for  the  cncour.igement  of  arts,  manufaciu'«i, 
and  commerce,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  thought  worthv  of  the  first 
prize-medal  which  they  presented  to  the  young  artist  w'  o made  the 
best  drawing.  He  has  since  that  time  been  remarkable  for  the  taste 
and  talent  displayed  in  his  portiaits,  which  are  generally  of  a larger 
fize  than  those  commonly  denominated  miniatures. 

G.  Garrard,  No.  .jO,  Portman-place,  Paddington. 

The  very  superior  style  in  which  this  gentleman  paints  the  subjt^l* 
on  which  he  cii  ploys  his  pencil,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  HiS 
ftudies.have  bcrngenerally  directed  to  the  piintiogot  horses  and  otne 
auim.ils,  and  in  their  delineation  he  disciiminates  the  diBcrcut  classes  o 
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■e  s?roe  sp«cifs,  with  tliC  fiiieiity  of  a naturalist,  and  the  force  and 
ecdoni  of  a master.  T e dray  hor-e,  the  hunter,  and  the  race  horse, 
e ai  distinct  from  each  uthtr  upon  h.s  canvas,  as  they  are  in  nature, 

■ d the  sceiicry  of  his  back  grounds  is  usually  as  appropriate  to  hia 
itnals.  In  the  heads  of  ho.ses  there  is  great  var  ery  of  character  ; 

' t this  is  not  obtrnsve — to  the  common  eye  it  is  haruly  obvious,  and 
line  of  the  animal  painieis  or  this  country,  except  Mr.  b.  Grlpin  and 
. Garrard,  seem  to  have  given  it  rhe  aiicution  it  dcocrvcs. 

'Chat  Mr.  Gairaid,  possessing  such  powers,  should  quit  the  svalk  is 
liich  I.e  has  so  eminently  distii.guislied  himseif,  and  go  into  a conti- 
•)U8  path,  ne  should  gre.-t  v regie t,  had  h.e  not  displayed  equal  abilr- 
in  his  new  profession.  He  has  lately  been  pirncip.,lly  employed  in 
Jelling;  and  his  busts  of  some  remark.., ble  char.icieis,  his  sheep, 
s,  deer,  arid  other  animals,  display  a cortectness  or  eye,  and  great 
-vomicai  knowledge. 

1 is  bust  of  that  eminent  young  artist,  the  late  Mr.  Girtin,  bears  i 
ng  resemblance  to  the  onginaE 

M.  J.  Richlcr,  Newman-street^  Oxford-street. 

r.  Richter  was  among  the  first,  if  he  was  not  the  very  first,  artist 
t dUtinguish: d himscit  bv  making  scogliila,  or  aitific  al  maible,  and 
.list  plend.d  exainp.es  of  the  excellence  which  he  attained  in  this 

■ were  the  magnificem  columns  at  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford-street. 

■ re  were  unf.rtunaie  y destroyed  when  the  building  was  burned  ; 
he  rich  and  ha- monious  variety  of  colour  which  was  displayed  in 

• imitations,  which  bore  a polish  equal  to  the  finest  niaible,  must  be 
re  recollection  of  many  of  our  leaders. 

tlie  chapel  which  was  renuilt  after  the  fire  at  Greenwich  hospital, 
ght  beau:  ful  and  magnificent  columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
‘haf.s  of  which  arc  of  sc.-glio/n,  in  imitation  of  Sienna  maible,  and 
by  Mr.  Richter  His  ahiliiies  arc  not  confimd  to  this  branch  of 

• ns,  for,  in  several  fi  ontispie.es,  and  vignettes,  which  he  engraved 
: the  i.rawings  of  his  sot.,  and  in  a portrait  of  Salvator  Muiid:,  from 

gn  of  Stotha’t,  with  an  cxqui'itcly  bcantiiul  bor,.er,  composed  of 

• caves,  t.ars  of  corn,  &c.  f oni  his  osvn  drawing,  he  has  displayed  a 
and  oclicacy  of  touch,  to  which  tew  artists  have  ever  attained. 

• farrincion,  R.  A.  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fit  .roy-sqnare. 

Views  are  ficqucntly  public  edifices  in  the  cenire  of  populous 
or  tl.c  wha  fs  and  quays  on  the  banks  of  navigable  i ivcis,coveied 
joa.s,  and  full  of  bnstl-.  and  business.  In  such  scenes  as  these  he 
uliarly  happy,  and  i'is  p ctuies  are  luvaiiably  faithtul  representa* 
1 >t  the  objects  he  delineates. 

S.  dc  Wildcy  Tcrrate^  LtifcsUr-squarc, 

gentlemans  pencil  wc  owe  ihe  dclit. cation  of  many  of  those 
cli.iiaciMS 

f IVho  strut  aud  frtt  their  hour  upr.n  the  Stage, 
einei  then  are  Utaitl  no  more.' 

I'is  canvas  their  peculiar  air  and  manner  arc  transferred,  and  in  his 
s UK/  will  live  in  a succeeding  age.  '1  he  munnes  in  which  ouf 
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tlili'crcnt  comedians  personate  the  characters  that  are  frequently  wrii^l  f 
ten  for  them  and  them  only,  is  generally,  upon  the  whole,  corrcctljf  | 
■displayed.  j , 

W.  J.  Thompson,  No.  53,  Piccadilly.  i 

This  gentleman,  as  well  as  several  other  eminent  arti'ts,  is,  we  have! 
been  informed,  a native  of  America,  which  country  he  left  at  a very 
early  period  of  his  life,  and  was  intended  for  another  profession,  to  the 
attainment  of  which  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  were  devotedj  but,  at , 
the  expiration  of  .that  time,  qualified  to  judge  what  pursuits  were  most' 
congenial  to  his  powers,  he  adopted  from  choice  what  many  young  men 
have  had  forced  upon  tliem  by  the  commands  of  their  parents,  and  hiij 
very  rapid  progress  in  this  new  art,  proved  that  he  had  not  mistaken  in-i 
clination  for  ability,  for  he  in  a very  short  time  afterwards,  painted] 
portraits  that  led  those  who  saw  them  to  form  expectations,  which  Mr., 
Thompson’s  succeeding  productions  have  proved  to  be  well-founded. 

Su'd!!  of  his  portraits  as  we  have  seen,  have  generally  borne  a strongj 
resemblance  to  the  originals,  arc  delicately  coloured,  have  an  easy  andj 
natural  air,  and  display  the  taste  and  talent  of  the  artist  who  painted|l 
them. 

S.  Shelley,  No.  6,  Great  George-slreet,  lianover-square.  ■ 

Mr.  ^helley  is  a very  fashionable  miniature  painter,  and  occasionally 
quits  the  delineation  of  real  beauty  for  that  which  is  ideal.  Resorting 
to  the  Fairv-land  of  poetical  fiction,  we  frequently  see  his  pencil  em- 
ployed in  little  allegorical  lepresentations,  from  Akenside,  and  other  | 
writers. 

For  those  amateurs  of  the  arts  who  occasionally  practise  drawing,  it  ^ 
ma^  be  useful  to  know,  that  at  Mr.  Ackerman’s,  in  the  Strand,  they 
may  purchase  colours  that  may  be  depended  on:  andj  to  prevent  mis- 
takes in  the  use  of  those  which  aie  nearly  of  the  satqe  tint,  each  cake  . 
is  marked  with  its  proper  name.  This  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  It 
especially  in  the  dark  colours. 

At  the  same  place  is  sold  a little  treatise  on  superfine  water  colours,  j 
with  directions  how  to  prepare  and  use  them,  including  many  usefaj 
hints  lelative  to  drawing  and  painting. 

John  Thomas  Smith,  Newman-street,  Orford-street.  c. 


In  the  prints  comprising  the  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Londoa 
?.!r.  Smith  marked  himself  for  industrious  enquiry,  good  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  accurate  representations  of  what  he  professed  to  delineate, 

He  has  for  some,  time  been  employed  in  a work  for  which  he  is  pecur  : 
liar.y  qualified,  and  for  which  he  has  a large  number  of  most  respeetj- 
bie  subscribers.  It  villi  be  recollected,  ,hat  when  the  alteratioirs  were 
made  ill  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Sept.  iSco,  a number  of  paintings 
which  were  many  ages  concealed  from  the  public  eye,  were  discovei^ 
on  the  walls.  In  making  the  repairs,  these  very  curious  specimens oF 
the  picturesque  t.astc  and  talent  of  our  ancestors  were  necessarily  de, 
pifoycd  ; but,  previously  to  this,  Mr.  Smith  (and  he  only)  had  permission 
to  attend  and  copy  them.  To  this  he  was  very  attentive,  and  has  m*‘i» 
most  accurate  copies  of  all  these  valuable  remains.  About  17  finished 
engravings,  in  the  manner  of  the  originals,  will  be  shortly  published,  lO 
one  volume,  quarto.  This  work  will  contain  an  .ncctriint  and  explana- 
tion of  the  paintings,  and  cither  ornaments  and  decorations,  iucludrog 
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Iso  a variety  of  original  particulars,  as  to  the  History  of  Westminster 
a'J  the  Palace,  and  other  buildings  there, — including  the  history  of 
rinting  and  gothic  architefcture,  hy  John  Sidney  Hatckbis,  Esq.  F.  Af  S, 
gentleman  whose  qualifications  for  a work,  of  this  description  are  so 
ell  known,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them  in  this  article. 

1 he  drawings  from  the  original  pictures,  which  ate  in  view  at  Mr. 
lith’s  house  in  Newman-strtet,  have  so  intimate  a connection  with 
e early  state  of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  in 
IS  country,  that  they  must  occasionally  be  extremely  curious  and 
xresting  to  all  those  whose  enquiries  are  directed  to  such  subjects. 

Mr.  Adam  Buck.,  No.  49,  Frith-street,  Soho. 

>Ir.  Buck  is  remarkable  for  his  elegant  small  whole-length  drawings, 

1 correct  miniatures  ; in  which  he  happily  combines  the  taste  of  the 
: iqne  with  that  of  the  modern. 

Mr,  Martin  Arthur  Shee,  R.  A.  Cavendish-square. 

!r.  Shee  ranks  very  high  as  a portrait  painter.  There  is  an  origi- 
■ ty  in  the  air  and  attitude  of  bis  figures,  which  shews  that  he  thinks 
kniiuself,  and  is  superior  to  servile  imitation. 

' fr.  John  Hoppner,  R.  A.  Charles-street,  St.  James's- square.  ; 

t r.  Hoppner,  in  all  his  portraits,  selects  the  most  pleasing  point 
lew,  places  his  original  in  the  most  easy  atid  engaging  attitude,  and 
avours  to  give  such  accompaniments  of  landscape,  &c.  as  shall  be 
pleasing  and  picturesque.  He  has  sedulously  studied  the  works  of 
oshua  Reynolds,  and  the  greatest  drawback  upon  his  production, 
lat  though  they  cannot  be  called  copies  fiom  the  knight's  pictures, 
look  very  like  imitations  of  them. 

.T.  Phillips,  Portrait  Painter,  Saville-house,  Leicester-square, 

' s gentleman’s  portraits  are  well  drawn  and  coloured,  and  have, 

• rlly  speaking,  that  leading  excellence  of  a portrait,  a strong  re- 
.rnce  to  the  originals  from  which  they  are  copied. 

Mr.  J.  Rising,  No.  2^1  Great  Portland- street. 

i Rising  is  a modest,  unassuming,  and  excellent  portrait  painter, 
orks  are  well  painted,  carefully  finished,  and  are  strong  resem- 
.s  of  the  originals. 

tfr.  J.  R.  Smith,  No.  31,  King-street,  Covent-garden. 

Smith  was  originally  a considerable  dealer  in  prints,  and  at  that 
ade  many  designs,  and  painted  a number  of  portraits  in  oil,  in 
style  as  led  us  to  regiet  that  he  did  not  devote  his  whole  time  to 
nployment.  His  small  whole-length  of  Mr.  Fox  is,  perhaps,  the 
.;u  likcBvis  pf  that  great  man  that  ever  ytas  painted. 
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Jlf'.  John  Rufjel,  R.  A.  Crayon  Painter  to  fits  Majesty,  and  tt  Jl 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Duke  oj  [ 
York. 

Mr.  Russel  has  been  long  highlr  distinguished  'for  his  superiority  ia 
this  branch  of  the  arts.  His  pictures  are  usually  coloured  with  force, 
and  liiiishcd  w.th  care. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearson,  Painters  on  Glass,  Higkgale.  \ 

Whoever  mav  be  secniii  in  this  facinating  branch  of  the  arts,  the! 
Pearsons  are  indisputably  Their  co'ours  aie  faiiiy  and  honestly! 

vitrified,  ami  will  endure  as  long  as  the  body  on  which  they  are  paintciL 
The  window  in  Salisbury  cathcd,  al  from  Mortimer,  that  in  Conduit- 
street  ch.ipel,  the  portrait  of  t c king  from.  Sir  Joslina  Reynolds,  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  a copy  of  Gu  rlo’s  .Aurora,  in  the  collection  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Nor  folk,  the  C.art  lons  from  Raph.aelle,  and  many  other  capital  1 
works,  aft'otd  splendid  proofs  of  their  superiority. 

Paul  Sandby,  St.  George' s-rozo. 

Instead  of  resorting  to  the  tableaus  of  Ruysdale,  Vangoycn,  and  Wa- 
terioo,  for  ideas  of  lieautiful  scenery  and  picturesque  nature,  Mr. 
Sandby  considered  the  prospects  that  are  presented  in  our  own  pio-  : 
vinre«  ; and  iias,  bv  his  long  practice,  a correct  eye,  and  pure  classicil  I 
*aste,  formed  a style  that  is  perfectly  Engl.sh,  and  perfectly  original. 

Xlr.  Rich.  Westall,  R.A,  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-squa  e. 

Mr.  Westall’s  drawings  and  pictures  are  almost  inv.ariably  m.arked  by II 
tincommuii  taste  in  the  atliiudes  and  grouping  of  his  figures.  TIiowB 
designed  from  Milton,  and  exhibited  in  the  Sliakspeare  gallery,  ari  I 
cRgant,  pure,  and  classical.  I 

Mr.  R.  Reinagte,  No.  52,  Upper  Norton-street,  Portland-plaet.  f 

'Mr.  Rcinagle's  pictures  arc  in  the  manner  of  different  Flemish  painP  J| 
Ws,  and  arc  exhibited  at  auctions  witli  the  high  sounding  names 
Ruysdaie.  IVynants,  Pynaler,  &c  ; and  under  the  colours  of  ib.'W  j| 
masters  have  fetched  treble  tlie  prices  which  the  purchasers  would  b,»«  B 
given  for  them,  had  they  been  fairly  produced  us  the  work  of  an  Eai- 1| 
lish  Artist.  B 

Mr.  Will.  Redmore  Bigg,  Great  Russel-street,  Bedjerd-sqoart  U 

Mr.  Bigg  po.'sessPs  superior  talents,  and  having  a very  correct  e»e<  H 
has,  in  many  of  his  delineations,  rendered  the  faces  of  his  figures  an  in'  B 
dex  to  tbeir  minds,  and  made  his  little  simple  stories  in  an  eminent  <i*|| 
gree  interesting  and  imjlffessive.  I 

Mr.  Tho.  Daniel,  R.  A.  No.  39,  Hoioland-street,  Fitiroy-squri' 

This  gentleman  has  principally  distinguished  himself  by  de.ugnsm*^ 
Cttnx  temples,  palaces,  and  other  public  buddings  in  India,  jmo  wlm* 
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;ountry  lie  travelled  farther  than  any  preceding  European  artist.  He 
las  taken  all  his  designs  from  an  actual  survey,  and  having  an  accurate 
ind  correct  eye,  and  an  eminently  forcihle  pencil,  he  I-.ss  delineated 
hem  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  a very  faithful  idea  of  the  country. 
Ir.  Daniel  and  his  r.ephevt  have  engraved  many  of  the  drawings,  in  a 
ery  superior  style,  and  published  theui’in  nanilcrs,  with  desciiptiuus, 
id  in  the  proper  colours. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Rt^siid,  R.  A.  Nc.  74,  Great  Titchfeld-street. 

l?Mr.  Rigaud  is  a native  of  Geneva,  but  has  been  long  settled  in  this 
I. untry,  and  is  a very  respectable  artist.  Some  paintings  in  fresco,. 
It  the  1 rinity -house.  Tower-hill,  and  four  allcgor-ical  pirturcs  in  the 
.uncil-chainber  at  Guildhall,  painted  at  the  expetice  of  Mr.  Alderman 
rdell,  and  those  at  Lord  Aylcsford,  at  Tackmgion  chape),  do  this 
t.  st  great  credit. 

Mr.  J.  Landcn,  Turkey-street,  Evjield  Highzuayi 

young  landscape  painter,  of  great  promise, wlui,  ii.stead  of  servilely 
: iwir.g  the  manners  of  preceding  nrsters,  has  inspecteil,  and  siicce-s- 
imitated,  nature.  His  pictures,  though  neat  and  carefully  finished. 
It .’01  cihic  and  spirited. 

Henry  Bone,  an  Enamel  Painter  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  oj  Hales,  Ho.  15,  Berners-strect. 

an  enamel  painter  Mr.  Rone  is  deservedly  placed  at  the  head  of 
-’•ofession.  His  miniatures  arc  concctly  drawn,  .and  cohnired  in  a 
-that  evinces  great  uste  and  jmlgii.cnt.  He  has  produced  some  of 
■ rgest  pictures  ever  seen  in  Enamel. 

Hollins,  Painter  in  Ena’iicl  to  his  Majesty,  No.  33^,  Devon- 
sbire-street,  Portland-flace. 

Collins  appears  to  have  a correct  eye  for  colour,  and  bis  portraits 
perfect  hatmpny^  and,  in  genera!,  st.ix.ing  resemblances  of  tbs 
s deiincated. 


£.  Edridge,  No.  36,  Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square. 

i .gentleman  is  an  admirable  miniatuie  painitr;  his  portraits  are 
i;y  tesrmblatiees,  diawn  in  a veiy  good  taste,  and  coloutad  with 
I rilliancy  and  atirntion  to  nature. 

Miss  Smith,  No.  31,  King-street,  Covent-garden, 

Stniih  is  d.nigh’cr  to  Mr  Raph.iel  Sm  th,  of  Kiiig-urc'  t,  and  in 
■le  piod'.icli'n.s  which  v.i  re  exInhitMl  at  tlie  royal  academy,  she 
■ced  a tii-.ie  ai  d la  ciu  which  is  larely  displ.avril  at  ; nv  period, 
'5  at  so  e:ir!y  an  age  as  eigl fen.  Her  lustoiical  de  inealion  of 
ing  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  is,  in  drawing,  gi orping,  and 
e,  « iiiiilcd  to  very  high  pi  aiic. 

U It 
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Mr.  JI.  Richter,  Newman-slreet,  Oxford-street . 

This  young  nrtist  draws  with  correctness,  and  finishes  his  figures  with 
peculiar  care. 

Edward  Burch,  R.  A.  Rayn's  Row,  Kentish  Town. 

The  worthy  subject  of  this  article  was,  as  we  have  been  informed,  ; 
ori-'inally  intended  for  a bargeman,  but  being  much  more  inclined  to  ' 
carve  his  barge  than  to  steer  it,  a gentleman  who  happened  to  observe 
some  of  the  figures  that  he  had  cut,  was  so  much  stinck  with  their 
spit  it,  that  he  b.  came  the  boy’s  protectorjmd  friend 
provemcitt  did  honor  to  hts  patron 


His  rapid  im- 

did  honor  to  his  patron.  Mr.  Burch  in  a few  years  at- 
tained the  first  raiileiii  his  profession,  and  was  considered  as  the  best 
engiin't'i  ol  gems  in  this  country. 


Mr.  Nathaniel  Merchant,  A.  Chief  Engraver  to  his  Majesty’s 
Seals,  and  Sculptor  of  Gems  to  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince 
oj  tv  ales. 

Thit  gentleman  resided  several  years  at  Rome,  and  sedulously  studied 
the  best  models  of  the  antique,  and  upon  them  has  formed  a style  that 
is  classical  and  correct. 


Mr.  IV.  Capon,  No.  4,  North-street,  Westminster. 

Mr.  Capon  is  a scene  painter,  and  many  of  those  magical  illusions 
which  have  been  displayed  in  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  winch  ahnMt 
deceive  the  eye  into  the  belief  that  they  arc  realities  rather  than  pic- 
tures, are  his  productions.  Some  very  fine  allegorical  pictures,  exhi- 
bited at  Ranelagh  in  June  1802,  in  honor  of  the  pe.ace,  arc  from  tW 
same  pencil. 


Mr.  Sawrey  Gilpin,  R.  A.  Knightshridge. 
In  this  gentleman's  delineations  there  is  (added 


coirectness)  a taste  and  truth  which  renders  ^ 

and  interesting.  Jn  a picture  of  Swift's  Kouynhyms,  which  he  p i 
manv  years  ago,  there  is  a spirit  and  variety  of  character,  which  we 
Ycr  before  saw  given  to  horses. 


Mr.  George  Stalls,  A.  Somerset-street,  Portman-sqvare. 


high  cha- 


Among  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  Mr.  Stubbs  bears  a very  lug 
racter,  and  is  said  to  give  peculiarly  correct  portraits  ot  hoises  ot, 


hounds. 


Mr.  R.  Cleveh,  Marine  Painter  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Print* 
of  Wales,  No.  56,  Hevonshire-street,  PoHand-ptace 


Mr.  Clcvely’s  pictures,  as  we  have  been  told  by  those  who  are  c J 


petent  judges,  afe  extremely 

in  the  skv,  water,  and  disposiuou  of  ll'O  objects,  in  y J 

pietutesque. 
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Mr.  Banks,  R.  A.  Newman-strcet . 

A great  personage,  some  years  ago  laying  his  hand  upon  a very  fine 
Burble  statue,  reiuai  kcd,  ikiit  jcrt'/iiwc  wiis  tuo  co/djhr  this  omn/ry.  It 
.we  arc  to  uraw  our  conclusion  .from  the  coinparativaly  little  e.  cou- 
agemenl  it  receive;,  it  may.  perhaps,  appear  that  iho  observation  is 
bunded  in  tiuth.  This  gcutleman  has,  however,  long  ma  ked  hiiufcif 
' n the  art  which  he  professes,  as  holding  a very  icspectable  lar.k.  among 
hose  who  have  the  same  pursuit. 

Mr.  Joseph  Nullekens,  R.  A.  Mortivier-street. 

Mr.  Nollekens  is  a very  eminent  and  meritorious  sculptor.  He  was, 
i the  early  part  of  his  life,  at  Koine,  and  studied  the  aiitiq  e,  in  a nian- 
;tr  that  evinced  he  had  a wish  to  attain  tlic  spiiit  of  the  gieat  origin.ils 
• f that  branch  of  the  aits,  and  some  of  his  pioductioiis  have  pro\’ed  that 
r studied  with  elVecl. 

Pr.  C.  Rossi,  R.  A.  Sculptor  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Mayy-le-bonne  Park. 

This  gentleman  is  a very  masterly  sculptor,-  and  has  lately  made  one 
the  monuments  for  St.  Paul’s,  whmh  it  isat  length  very  pioptrly  <ie- 
r rmined  to  decorate  with  productio.is  to  the  h.inor  of  our  heroes, 
r statesmen,  and  our  philosophers. 

Mr.  Flaxman,  R.  A. 

?Mr.  Fiaxman  is  a sculptor,  anu  has,  in  a few  years,  attained  a high 
outation.  He  formed  his  taste  upon  the  models  that  he  saw  in  Italy, 
'lere  he  resided  some  years,  and  s-cdiilously  studied  some  of  the  purest 
id  best  specimens  of  ancient  art,  and  f.om  many  of  them  in.idc  casts. 
IS  productions  are  chaste  and  collect,  but  perhaps  rather  too  simple 
the  taste  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  are,  generally  speaking, 
i"husiastic  adinircisof  the  spirited,  though  rathe;  Erench  style,  of 
.ubillUc. 


■JBLIC  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  SUR. 
GERY,  AND  THE  SCIENCES. 

.As  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  persons  to  be 
'ormed  concerning  the  piiilosophical  and  inedi- 
I lectures  given  in  different  parts  of  the  metro- 
llis,  they  are  licrc  presented  with  a slioit  detail 
tliis  subject. 

iTlie  Hoiked  InsliLdioti,  in  Albemarle-strcet,  was 
iindedintbe  year  1799,  fur  the  purj  ose  of  cii- 
■Liraging  ex[)cnniental  philosophy,  and  chemistry ; 
1 the  arts  dependent  upon  tlieni. — Till  lately, 
.•re  was  one  professorwho  lectured  on  the  various 
jjects  emcring  into  the  plan  of  the  institution  ; 
11  n 2 


2-tO  LECTURES  OK  SURGERY,  &C: 

at  present  Dr.  Young,  the  professor  of  pliilosophy, 
gives  the  philosophical  lectures;  and  Mr.  Davy 
the  chemical. 

Gresham  college  is  an  endowment  for  professors 
of  seven  liberal  arts,  viz.  divinity,  law,  pjiysic,  as- 
tronomy, geometry,  music,  and  rhetoric.  — The 
lectures  are  given  gratis,  twice  a day,  in  a room 
over  the  c.ast  end  of  the  Royal  Excliangeduring  the 
terms;  they  are  hut  ill  attended. 

The  other  popular  lectures  on  experimental  phi- 
losophy in  general,  are  Messrs.  Atkin's,  Mr.  IVak 
key's  of  Conduit-street. 

By  much  the  greater  number  of  lectures  in  Lon- 
don arc  on  the  branches  of  medicine  and  iiuedical 
philosophy.  We  can  do  little  more  than  mention 
their  names,  and  the  subjects  of  their  lectures,  be- 
ginning with  those  of 

S(.  Thomas’s  and  Guy's  Hospitals. 

' In  those  hospitals,  lectures  ai'e  given  on  anatomy 
and  surgery,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  experi- 
mental pliilosopliy,  practice  of  medicine,  materia 
medica,  botany,  midwifery,  and  the  diseases  oi  the 
teeth. — The  follow'ing  arc  the  lecturers. 

Messrs. 6V///e  and  Cooper,  onanatomy  and  surgery. 

Dr,  IJaighlon,  on  physiology  and  midwifery. 

Dr.  Babington  and  Mr.  tioocrls,  on  chemillry  and  ;• 
experimental  philofophy. 

Dr.  Babing/oh,  on  practice  of’ medicine. 

Dr.  Citrry,  on  materia  medica.  . , 

Dr.  riiurnion,  on  botany.  ^ 

Mr.  Box,  on  the  diseases  of  the  teeth. 

At  dV.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  the  foilown/g  Lecturesh 

arc  g hen. 

Anatomy  and  surgery,  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Comparative  anatomy,  by  Mr,  Maca’lney, 

Practice  of  medicine,  by  Dr.  Roberts. 

Chemistry  and  materia  medica,  by  'Dv.Pozech  r 
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Midwifery  by  Dr.  T/ny;,„c. 

the  l.Ondmi  RospHal. 

Messrs  „„  a„:,to,„y  „„c| 

U . llie  practice  ofincdici.,"'  * ' 

JJi.  llamiUoti,  on  clieinistry. 

Mr  JT^  HospUal. 

ospjtal.  ^ jMipiD  ol  tJic 

.fi'S‘'c?,L':.: c,^  s::i;  -i>o,-e  a,.e 

•At  tlte  theatre  in  WindMiill.sti-ee.'^"!'"’''''''''  ■ 

'rgery  arc  taupdit  by  Mr  /////,,  ^.’  ‘ "‘‘f"”')'  •''nd 
.ju;-ca  e„  sttrpery  are^hven  by  Mr. 

-./.'iT,  suixeoii-demist  P.il  , 

;es  a course  of  lectures 

-”Hstry  ; and  also  chemical  cctnrt. 
nng  ,n  St.  George’s  hospimL  "" 

eet,  <irc:.t  Marlborlu^ 

Cnchton,  ot  Cliftord-strect  lectinv<: 

irS':™  '■"‘I  ”'■=■ 

ecturcs  on’  the  t'ii'eoly'lnd  vlacl’ 

-Jo.  toe,  U-adenhalultrle, " “* 

-■rt  Icctnrcs  on  chemistry,  t,ith  ,,  '.'  ''oH- 

narmaccutical  purposes  I v •,  1 V ‘‘IT’Iicanon 

Htgh.slr’ce”'.’  «'e;it  Mail- 

B B -? 
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Doctors  De?mixn?i  and  Squire,  in  Elv-place. 

Mr.  Cai'ptte  g\wc$  a coiirse  of  lectuies  on  anato- 
my, in  B/'oad-street,  Golden-sqiiare, 

Mr.  C/ieza/;cr,  on  the  operations  of  surgerv,  at 
tiie  Wettminstcr  dispensary,  in  Gerrard  street. 

Dr.  ILc'Jin?}!  delivers  two  course,  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  at  his  lioiise  in  Bloomsbury  square, 

Mr.  l eurxor,  on  the  j>rinciples  and  practice  of 
surgery,  in  Golden  square. 

Mr.  l:Lii-,  of  Great  Russel-street,  a cour.'c  of 
clinical  lectures  on  the  operations  of  surgery  j and 
on  picturesque  anatomy. 

Dr,  liei-'i,  of  tlic  Adel  phi.  delivers  a course  of 
lectures  on  ti  e venereal  disease. 

At  the  St.  Mary-le  bonne  infirmary,  T)T.Ruu-Iey 
lectures  r)n  medical  science  ; and  T)\  . Hooper  on 
the  jiractice  of  phy.sic  and  morbid  an.itomy. 

Mr.  H'cilker  deliver.s  several  courses  of  lectures  , 
on  experimental  philosophy  ; one  or  two  in  the  | 
city,  and  the  re.st  at  his  house  in  Conduit-street.  ; 

The  medical  lecture.'^,  which  we  have  eininie-  j 
rated  above,  are  attended  by  a prodigious  numbeT  j 
of  students  from  every  part . f the  world,  who  have  j 
piany  very  valuable  opportunities  of  prosecuting 
the  study  of  practical  anatomy,  and  of  seeing  me- 
dical and  surgical  practice  in  the  hospitals. 

Natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  chemistrv, 
and  the  application  of  those  subjects  to  the  arts, 
may  be  studied  by  the  public  with  advantage  at 
Messrs,  .l/kin’s,  'Mr.  Walker's,  at  the  Ropa! /-  ..//ht- 
tion,  and  at  Mr.  F.  yJcci,?7i’s,  in  Cpnfpton-strect. 

In  the  greater  number  of  these  lectures,  parti- 
cularly the  medical  ones,  there  are  two  courses 
.given  in  the  season,  one  commencing  m Octhber, 
the  other  in  January.  The  terms  and  hours  of  at- 
tendance arc  specified  in  the  cards  and  printed  pro* 
jtosals,  wliich  may  be  had  at  the  houses  of  all  the 
lecturers. 
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A LIST  , 

OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PREACHERS 

NOW  LIVING  IN  OR  NEAR  THE  METROPOLIS. 


/«  the  Esta- ! hed  Churches. 

‘ M taking  a vtew  of  our  most  popular  preachers,  wo  ar« 
. na'.urally  lod  to  mfntion  in  the  first  place  Dr.  B'*ilhv 
oneus,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  who  mnv  ocmsionallv  bs 
•ard  at  he  Chanel  Royal,  aod  for  two  or  thr“C  sear.i  last 
ist  he  has  preached  everv  Wednesdav  and  Fr.day  in  i^ent 
St.  lam"s’s  church  Piccadilly,  but  wliicli  this  la*t  season 
has  dis"(*ntiniied.  As  a Christian  preacher  this  prelate 
■ay  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  mod-ls;  the  popnla- 
ity  which  he  has  enjoyed  for  a long  course  of  y -ars,  and 
i Clouded  audiences  which  he  ever  draws  together,  arc 
m^aif  proofs  of  the  good  taste  of  the  present  lim's. 

!Dr.  Horsl'’v,  Bishop  of  Rochesier,  and  Dean  of  West- 
nster.  has  been  long  known  as  a preacher  who  iie\er  fails 
■ command  the  attention  of  his  hearers;  his  s“rmops  aiid 
rges  exhibit  proofs  of  a m ind  capable  of  deep  researc  hes, 
1 in  ihos-  instances  in  which  his  compositions  are  not  lar- 
led  by  a spirit  of  intolerance,  he  always  amply  recoin- 
'.ces,  and  often  highly  gratifi''s,  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
'e.  As  dean,  he  frequently  preaches  at  We.stniins’er 
'■  bev-  He  has  oppesed  with  more  zeal  than  argument  mo- 
•n  Unitarians  and  Dissenters  in  general.  Bisk\>p  Watson  is 
ays  heard  with  considerable  attention  and  respect.  ])r, 
ent  and  Dr.  Gaskin,  have  be"n  long  known  for  their  abi- 
■s,  pious  labours,  and  amiable  conduct,  in  pi  iv.ife  life, 
'he  occasional  resident  hi  the  metropolis  will  be  glad  to 
■'W,  that  at  the  chapel  of  St.  James’s  there  i.s.  while  the 
M family  are  in  town,  alway.  some  dignitary  of  the 
"ch  appointed  to  preach  before  their  majesties.  The 
iel  is  small,  and  persons  who  wish  to  be  comrnodio'nsly 
ted,  at  once  to  hear  the  preacher,  and  beho.d  iheir  so- 
ign  and  his  family,  must  make  use  of  a siU  tr  key  to  gain 
mission,  . . 
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Dr.  Rennell,  niasler  of  the  Temple,  preaches  during  term 
time  at  the  Temple  church;  his  manner,  though  heavy,  is 
considered  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  upon 
him,  as  very  interesting. 

As  useful,  interesting,  and  very  popular  preachers  of  the 
established  cluirt  h iu  London,  we  must  by  no  means  omit 
the  following  gentlemen : 

Dr.  George  Gregor)-,  every  Sunday  morning  at  St.  Giles’s, 
Cripplegate. 

Mr.  Anher  Thompson,  afternoon  preacher  at  St.  George's 
Ilanover-squarc,  and  one  of  the  evening  lectures  at  the  Mag- 
dalen Chapel. 

Mr.  Andrews,  at  the  Magdalen. 

Mr.  Ilcwlet,  and  Mr.  Hutchins , zt  Gne  Foundling  Hospital. 
These  thrfc  places  of  worship  are  peculiarly  interesting  to 
bTiangers  on  account  of  the  excellent  singing  which  is  to  be 
hoard  in  the  course  of  the  services. 

Mr.  Ley,  Curate  of  St.  Antholin. 

Mr.  Grose,  at«  Rood-lane  Sunday  mornings,  and  lecturer 
at  .‘•'t.  Olave’s,  Southwark,  in  the  afternoon. 

We  turn  now  to  another  class  of  gentlemen,  equally  at- 
tached to  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, with  those  whom  we  have  already  noticed,  bqt  whrf 
would  appropriate  to  themselves  the  title  of'  preachers  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  By  the  people  at  large 
they  are  distinguished  as  methodists  in  the  church.  Of  these, 
the  principal  arc  ; Mr.  Scott,  morning  preacher  at  the  Lock 
Chapel,  Hyde  Park-corner,  and  Mr.  De  Coellegon,  evening 
lecturer. 

Mr.  Newton,  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard-street,  a 
gentleman  venerable  in  virtues  as  in  age;  who  through  a 
long  course  of  years  has  attached  to  himself  great  multitudes 
of  all  classes  and  ages,  who  venerate  him  as  a father,  and 
who  never  cease  to  attend  his  public  services  as  upon  those 
of  an  apostle.  Asa  public  spc.Tkcr,  his  manner  of  elocu- 
tion e.xhibits  a fervent  devotion  to  hts  maker,  and  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Alphonsus  Gunn,  preachers  at  the  same  church  with  Mr. 
Newton ; he  has  great  volubility  of  speech,  and  is  very  fully 
attended. 

In  the  same  class  we  must  mention  Mr,  Mason,  of  St, 
Mary  Magdalen,  Be^nondsc)^ 
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Mr.  Watkins,  at  St.  Bartholcmew  the  Great  in  the  mora- 
iig,  and  at  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  west  Sunday  and  Thursday 
veilings.  He  possesses  very  considerable  tal^nis. 

Mr.  Goode,  morning  preacher,  and  Mr.  afternoon 

‘cturcr,  ai  St.  Ann’s  Blackfriacs. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  afternoon  preach»r  at  St  Giles’s. 

Mr.  A!)Jy,  morning  preacher  at  St.  John’s,  Horslcydown, 
..id  evening  lecturer  at  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  where  he 
.ways  has  crowded  audiences. 

Mr.  Draper,  afternoon  preacher  at  St,  George’s,  South- 
■ark,  and  one  of  the  evening  lecturers  at  St  .Antholin’s, 
Vailing  street,  is  very  correct  and  interesting  in  the  pulpit. 
..t  this  church  there  are  sermons  every  evening  in  the  week 
iring  the  whole  year,  c.\ccpt  Saturdays. 

Mr.  Wood,  morning  and  evening  preacher  at  Bentinck 
• hapel,  Paddington,  and  afternoon  lecturer  at  St.  Peter’s, 
arnh-ill. 

. Mr.  Foster,  evening  lecturer  at  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields. 
. Mr.  Cecil,  at  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Bedford-row. 

Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Cecil  are  joint  preachers. 

Mr.  Davis,  at  St.  .Margaret’s  Chapel  Westminster. 

. Jlf;-.  Ptercy,  at  Queen’s-square  Chapel,  Westminster. 


Cdlvinistk  Methodists. 

The  methodists  naturally  claim  a second  place  in  ikis  list, 
.cause  many  of  their  most  popular  prcacheis  are  ordained 
inisters  of  the  established  church,  and  have.no  objection 
i administer  the  ordinances  of  religion  cither  in  the  church, 
chapel,  the  meeting,  or  in  the  open  air  ; of  these 
.'Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  minister  of  Surry  Chapel,  near  Black- 
ars-bridge,  is  remarkable  for  a very  vehement  kind  of  elo» 
ence ; on  all  subjects  he  has  the  gift  of  a ready  utterance  ; 
is  followed  by  the  mostcrovvd'd  audiences,  chtefly  cora- 
sed of  tlje  lower  classes  of  society. 

At  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  and  at  the  chapel  in  Tot- 
ham-court-road,  among  many  who  are  celebrated  for 
-ir  z-al  in  addressing  large  auditories,  must  be  mentioned 
. Matthew  Wilks,  Mr  Grove,  and  Mr.  Knight. 

'Dr.  Howels  is  the  principal  preacher  at  Spa-fields  Chapels, 
T is  a very  able  man. 
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li'cslkyan,  or  Arminian  Methodists, 

Tlic  two  principal  chapels  in  this  connection  are  the 
Toimclery  Chapel  in  the  City-road,  Mooriiclds,  and  the 
chapel  in  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s- Inn-fields.  At  the  former 
■Dr.  ( uke,  the  gentleman  who  published  an  elaborate  life  of 
the  founder,  Mr.  John  ^^’cstley,  may'  he  frequently  heard. 
■Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Benson  are  also  popular  preachers  at  the 
roundery. 

Ife  know  not  in  what  class  to  place. 

Mr.  JIuntingaon,  preacher  at  Providence  Chapel,  Little 
Tiichfield-street.  He  is  celebrated  for  using  the  plainest 
language  upon  all  occasions.  ■ , 

The  chapel  jn  Titchheld-strcci,  although  it  has  two  or 
three  tiersoi  galleries,  one  above  another,  is  always  crowded. 
Strangers  arc  not  admitted  up-stairs,  or  into  a pew,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  from  the  country,  in  which  case  they 
meet  with  civility.  Mr.  Huntingdon  preaches  at  Monkwell- 
street  every  Tuesday  evening. 

Presb)terians  of  the  Scots  Chtrek, 

Of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  London,  the  most  popular 
are ; ' ' 

M'  . Young,  the  successor  to  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  at  Lon-  j 
don  Wall,  is  a very  eloquent  preacher.  ' 3 

Dr.  Trotter,  oi  Swallow-street,  Piccadilly,  has  long  been  a : 
favourite  preacher  among  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Mr. 
Nichols  is  an  assistant.  j 

In  this  connection  we  must  not  wholly  omit  ' 

Mr.  Bow-lane,  Clieapsidc.  And  ■. 

Mr.  U'mioh,  who  preaches  to  a considerable  society  in  rj 
Wells-strcet_j  0.\ford-strcet.  • ■ 

The  tv/o  latter  are  of  the  class  termed  Seceders.^  ^ 

English. Presbyterians.  . u 

Mr.  Worthington,  among  this  class  of  preach'TS,  stands  un-» 
doub’tedly  the  most  distinguished  lor  popular  talents.  He  ; 
has  been  afternoon  preaclicr  at  Salter’s  Hall  full  thirty  3 
years,  in  the  whole  of  which  time  he  has  always  preached  to^ 
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crowdcd  audlcnces.  His  manner  is  very  lively  ; and  his  ser- 
mons are  always  interesting.  He, preaches  in  the  morning 
at  Hanover-strect,  Long-acre,  except  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
each  month. 

Dr.  PhiUips  is  afternoon  preacher  at  Hanovcr-strect. 

Dr.  Rees,  of  the  meeting-house  in  the  Old  Jewry,  preaches 
to  a large  and  very  respectable  congregation  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Jervis  preaches  to  a very  respectable  congregation  at 
Princes-street  Chapel,  Westminster.  His  abilities  and  cha- 
racter justly  entitle  him  to  the  partiality  of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Monkwell-street,  is  distinguished  for  lu's 
useful  compositions,  and  is  much  respected  by  his  regular 
hearers.  He  keeos  an  academy  at  Newington-green,  where 
he  preaches  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Belsham,  who  preaches  every  Sunday  morning  and  af- 
ternoon at  the  Gravel-pit  meeting,  Hackney,  is  much  ad- 
mired by  the  Unitarians.  He  is  a gentleman  of  distinguished 
talents. 

Mr.  Taylor  preaches  in  the  morning  at  Carter-lane,  Doc- 
tors Commons,  and  possesses  considerable  abilities. 

Mr.  Barbauld  is  morning  preacher  at  Ncwinglon-grccn, 
and  Is  deservedly  esteemed  by  his  friends. 

To  these  may  be  added, 

Mr.  Morgan,  Alie-sireet,  Goodmans’-ficlds, 

Mr.  Coates,  St.  Thomas’s. 

Independents. 

Of  the  Independents  the  most  popular  preacher  is  un- 
questionably 

A/-.  Clayton,  of  the  Weigh-house,  Eastchcap.  This  gentle- 
man has  a popular  manner;  he  makes  use  of  notes,  and  is 
never  at  a loss  lor  words  to  illustrate  the  topic  which  he  un- 
dertakes to  discuss. 

Mr.  Bropksbank  preaches  at  a meeting  in  Staining-lanc, 
Wood-street. 

Mr.  Priestley,  of  Jewin-street,  and  Mr.  Towers,  of  Barbi- 
can, arc  both  popular  preachers  among  the  Independents. 

Mr . Samuel  Palmer,  ot  Hackney,  is  very  celebrated  among 
this  class  of  dissenters.  He  preaches  to  a large  and  respec- 
table congregation,  who  are  much  attached  10  his  mode  of 
preachinjj,  and  to  the  doctrines  which  he  professes. 

Mr.  Collier,  of  Pcckham,  possesses  very  considerable  ta- 
lents, and  iias  raised  a large  and  splendid  congregation. 
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Wc  tm;at  not  omit  tinder  the  head  of  Independents 

Mr.  Ford,  of  Mile  End. 

Mr.  Tou'nscnd,  jamaica-row,  Roihcrhithe. 

Mr.  ila\tni,  ( "jun.)  Kensington. 

Mr.  Beck,  Bfrry-street,  St.  Mary-.Axc. 

Mr.  T/ioifi,  New-coiirt,  Carey-sircet. 

Mr.  S;ro//ery,  Chapel-street,  Soho. 

Mr.  Goode,  of  'White-row,  Spital-fields. 

Mh.  Gaffe,  of  New  Broad-street,  Moor-fields, 

Mir.  Hall,  near  Moor- fields. 

Most  of  these  address  large  and  respectable  congregations. 
Baptists. 

Dr.  Ripprn,  of  Carter-lane,  Southwark,  is  the  most  po- 
pular prearher  among  the  Baptists.  He  is  a warm  asserier  of 
the  Calvii'istic  dt'cirines,  and  is  zealous  in  his  attachment  to 
the  principles  t'f  dissenters.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  is 
impressice,  and  highiv  animated. 

Mr.  Bi'OtL  of  1 iitle  Prrsrot-strcet,  Goodman’s-ficlds,  is 
gready  followed  ; his  mode  of  preaching  is  distinguished 
for  reinarkal  !e  simplicity. 

Mr  J) ere.  of  Mg/.e  pond,  Southwark,  always  preaches  to 
a nnrnetous  auditory  ; his  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  serious  but 
animated. 

Mr.  of  Battersea,  is  distinguished  as  a po- 

ptil.tr  pre.  c'ter. 

M'r  A artin.  of  Store-street,  Bloom.shiiry,  another  preacher 
an  oiig  the  Ki'piists,  has  contrived  to  obtain  a connection 
with,  and  the  patronage  of,  several  prelates  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Mr  'johrt  Eiavs  i.s  a gcr'^ral  Baptist,  and  preaches  to 
a cot.sidcrahle  congregation  at  Worship-sireci,  Moor-fields, 

Aff.  l idle  i.s  also  in  this  conneetioii,  ard  preaches  to  a 
very  nuniertius congregation  in  Patliamcnl-court,bishopsgaic- 
Streer. 

Unitarians, 

The  chapel  in  Essex-sti e'et,  Strai.d.  washuiltandopcned,- 
thirt\’ yi  ars  ago.  by  tlir  Rev.  Tlrcopbilu,  Lii.dscy,  a truly 
pious  and  venerable  character  ; hr  is  succeeded  in  the  mi- 
nisirx  hy  the  K'v  Di,  Disney.  This  Is  t.hc  only  place  of' , 
wnship  ill  the  me.ropolis  in  v^hirh  a Liturgy  aod  Uoitaxiaft. ^ 
priuctplesf  are  avowed lyxombincd. 
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Moravians. 

Mr.  La  Trchc,  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Uaited  Brethren, 
Fctter*lane,  preaches  to  a considerable  society.  Air.  La 
Trobe  is  a gentleman  that  possesses  considerable  talents  as  a 
minister  and  man  of  learning. 

Universalists,  * 

Mr.  P'ldler,  besides  being  a gener.il  Baptist,  Is  the  leader 
of  those  who  style  themselves  Universalists;  their  distin- 
, guishing  doctrine  is,  thatali  men  will  be  made  finally  happy.* 
Mr.  Vidler  is  a man  of  considerable  talents,  and  is  the  au- 
: thor  of  several  publications. 

Mr.  Coward,  and  others,  preach  to  a society  of  this  kind  in 
'Windmill-street,  Finsbury-square, 

Suiedenborgians. 

Mr.  Proud,  at  the  Chapel,  York -street,  St.  James’s,  is  an 
table  and  cloqurtit  defender  of  the  principles  of  Emanircl 
iSwedenbourg ; every  attention  is  paid  to  strangers  in  this 
cmecting.  - s 

Mr.  Siiley,  on  the  same  plan,  preaches  in  Hatton-garden. 

Jews. 

Those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  witnessing  the  present 
I forms  of  the  Jewish  rituals,  may  attend  every  Friday  cven- 
iing,  or  Saturday,  at  their  Synagogues  in  Duke’s-placc, 
iSevis-marks,  Leadenhall-street,-  and  Fenchurch-street. 

ILITERATURE,  AND  THE  BOOKSELLING  TRADE. 

There  never  were  so  many  monthly  and  diurnal 
oiiblications  as  at  the  present  period ; and  to  the 
perpetual  novelty  which  issues  from  the  press 
in  tiiis  form,  may  be  attributed  the  expansion 
"if  mmd  whicli  is  daily  exhibited  among  all 
'lasses  of  the  people.  The  monthly  niiscella- 
i .ies  are  read  by  the  middling  orders  of  society,  by 
ilie  literati,  and  also  by  the  highest  of  our  nobi- 
lity. The  morning  and  evening  journals  fall  into 
Ihe  hands  of  all  classes:  they  display  the  temper 
If  the  tim?Sj  tbe  opinions  of  the  learned,  the  en- 
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lightened,  and  the  patriotic.  The  Biphenieral  pwss 
is  the  mirror  where  folly  sees  its  owij  likeness,  and 
vice  contemplates  the  magnitude  of  its  deformity. 
It  also  presents  a tablet  of  manners  ; a transcript  of 
the  temper  of  mankind  ; a check  on  the  gigantic 
strides  of  innovation  ; and  a buUvark  which  reason 
has  raised  ; and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  time  will  con- 
secrate, round  the  altar  of  Liberty  ! 

Few  books  are  published  in  the  British  empire, 
besides  those  which  are  printed  and  published 
in  London  ; consequently  the  establishments  of 
publishing  booksellers,  chiefly  in  Paternoster-row 
and  St.  Paul’s  church  yard,  are  very  extensive. 
About  800  new  books  and  pamplilets  are  regularly 
published  every  year'in  London,  amounting  in  va- 
lue to  about  240/.  for  one  copy  of  each  work-.  The 
gross  annual  returns,  arising  from  the  printing  and 
selling  of  books,  are  not  much. short  of  a million 
sterling,  amt  these  trades  furnish  employment  to 
nearly  2000  persons. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES. 

The  first  Circulating  Library  was  established  in 
London  about  the  year  1740,  by  a Bookseller  of 
the  name  of  Bat  ho,  at  the  house  now  No.  132,  in 
the  Strand.  They  have  since  spread  so  extensively, 
that  every  intelligent  village  throng  hout  the  na- 
tion -now  possesses  its  Circulating  Library. 

The  principal  of  them  in  London  are  the  follow- 
ing  : 

Hoolehatn's^  in  Old  Bond-S'.reet. 

//<vR//(77/z’.v  in-New  Bond-street. 

■EarU’'s,  in  Albemarle-street.  ' ■ 
LA7teVsvii'i'Leadenha)  1-street, 

Booth's,  Duke-street,  Portland. place. 

Parsoits's,  on  Ludgate-hill, 
in  -llo-lborn. 

Dutton's,  in  Gracechurch-sirect. 

. Cazethorne's,  in  tlie  Strand.  - 

Daiij^erJi(Jid's^  in  Bev-keley-square. 
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The  French  Booksellers' are : 

De Gerrard. street.  ^ 

Didau.  Soho- square. 

Z>5  New  Bond-street.  ^ „ ■ 

^w.ve^j  Old  Broad-street.  ’ r 

Ga?nsaii  and  Co.  A]bem:n'\e- street.  • . 

Boo^ey^  Broad. street. 

T he  German  Booksellers  arc  : 

Grijfethsy  Pall  iVlall. 

E\'cbery  Gerrard  street, 

English  booksellers  shops,  witich  are  requented 
as  lounging  shops,  and  which  are  provided  with 
all  new  publications,  newspapers,  &c,  -efe  Debretl’s, 
StockdnlCsy  HiUdiarddSy  and  Ginger's;  all  in  Pic- 
cadilly, 

Among  the  dealer^  in  valuable  and  scarce  books, 
chiefly  second-hand,  whose  collections,  are  exten- 
sive, may  be  named  Pai/ne,  H'hile,  Eger  ion,  Fauldery 
EvanSy  Carpenter , Iteipiolds,  OlridgCy  Gardner,  Leighy 
Cnthell,  Jejfriesy  Ogle,  Marsoin,  and  Lackington. 

Mr.  Lunvy  in  Solto-squara,  deals  in  Classics  only, 
and  has  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  Europe. 

. The  shop  of  Z-nc/c/.’/g/o//,  in  Finsbiiry-square,  may 
be  deemed  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  metropolis, 
and  deserves  to  be  visited  by  every  stranger,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  extent  of  the  premises,  and  of 
the  immense  stock  of  books  which  are  brought 
into  one  point  of  view. 

The  Medical  Tooksellers, 

Are  Murray,  Fleet  street,  and  Cox,  St.  Tho- 
mas’s-street,  Borough.  At  Callow’s,  Crown-court, 
Windmill-street,  there  is  also  a Medical  Circu- 
lating Library. 

The  Library  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  in 
Bolt-court,  consisting  of  10,000  volumes,  is  inac- 
cessible but  to  the  members., 
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Juvenile  Libraries: 

There  are  two  very  excellent  bookselling  esta- 
blishments in  London,  which  cannot  be  too  dis- 
tinctly noticed,  nor  too  strongly  recommended  j 
they  are  devoted  solely  to  the  sale  of  books  of  edu- 
cation. 

Harris's,  tlie  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 

Tabfrr/’j,  in  New  Bond- street. 

At  the'se  shops,  conductors  of  schools,  and  pa- 
rents,  will  be  introduced  to  the  best  books  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge. 

Law  Booksellers. 

BnUcrworih , Fleet-street, 

Clavk'e  and  Co.  Portugal-street  ^ and 

Pheuej/y  in  the  Temple. 

Public:Subscrif,lion  Libraries, 

It  is  a disgrace  to  the  metropolis,  that  it  contains 
no  Public  Svibscription  Library,  on  a liberal  and 
extensive  plan,  similar  to  those  which  exist  at  Li- 
verpool, Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  other  places. 
Those  paltry  establishments  which  now  assume 
the  name  of  Public  Libraries,  as  far  as  respects 
the  practical  and  effectual  purposes  of  literary  ac- 
commodation, are  wretchedly  contemptible,  and 
unworthy  even  of  the  small  degree  of  patronage 
which  they  meet  with.  A public  library  in  the 
British  metropolis  ought  to  fill  the  Pantheon  in 
Oxford-street,  or  the  Lyceum  in  the  Strand,  be 
provided  with  duplicate  and  triplicate  copies  of 
new  books,  with  journals,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  be  conducted  on  the  broadest  and  most  liberal 
principles  of  accommodation. 

Among  the  fii*st  private  libraries  may  be  men- 
tioned, for  their  magnitude  and  value,  The  Mur ~ 
^uis  of  Larisdotine’s,  in  Berkeley-square,  and  Pari 
Spencer's^  St.  Jamcs’s-plai:e. 


LIST  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
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MORNING  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  Dalit/  Advertiser  and  Oracle,  opposite  St. 
Dunstan’s  Church,  Is  the  oldest  morning  paper, 
liaving  been  established  above  seventy-two  years 
The  Public  Ledger,  Warwick-square,  is  merely  a 
commercial  paper,  principally  for  shipping  busi- 
ness, and  aims  at  no  circulation,  except-'ai’Mng 
people  in  trade.  - , 

r//e  Elackfriars. 

1 he  I rue  tiriton,  Exeter  Change.  , // 

, The  Morning  Herald,  Catharine-street>v!^ 

The  Morning  6Vzro//zc/e,  opposite  Catherine-stfCet. 

The  Mornitur  Post,  opposite  Soinerset-house. 

The  Press,  behind  Sr.  Clement’s  Cluii  ch . 

The  Publicans  Advertiser,  Cath?vine-street. 

The  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  ex- 
pence of  the  establishment  of  a good  morning  pa- 
per, is  very  considerable,  and  not  easily  to  be  cre- 
dited by  those  who  have  not  experienced  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  everi/  day  a miscellaneours  pub- 
lication, full  enough  to  make  a tolerably  large 
pamphlet.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  assistance  and  the  talents  employed  upon  these 
supposed  representatives  of  tlie  public  mind,  are 
not  more  equal  to  the  difficulty  and  importance  of 


the  undertaking. 


THE  EVENING  PAPERS 

Consist  of  a judicious  selection  from  the  morn- 
ing  papers  of  the  same  day,  with  the  addition  of 
any  later  intelligence.  ' . 

The  Star,  Temple-bar,  is  the  oldest  of  the  every 
evening  papers. 

The  Sun,  opposite  Exeter- change. 

The  Courier,  opposite  Somerset-house. 
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1 heTraveller,  Fleet-street.  ( 

The  Globe,  published  at  the  office  of  tne 

, T.hese  are  the  five  daily  evening' papers. 

Beskie,S!thcso  there' are  several  papers  published 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as 

The  Lo)uk)n  Qasselle-,  published  by  authority, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings,  at  the 
King’s  ^Printing-office. 

The  Gc7teral  Evening-  Post,  Paternoster-row. 

The  St,  James's  Qhronick,  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.  ' 

The  London  Chronicle,  Paternoster-row. 

The  English  Chronicle  and  lEhitehall^  Eveuixig  Post, 
Catharine. street.  • 

The  Comme^^Ci^niefe,  ^ t S 

Courier  n t^'-s  tr Wt, 

Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

And  others,  published  on  Mondays,  Wednes-^’ 
days,  and  Fridays  ; as 

77z«Zo«£fo/i  Pao/ire^,  Warwick-square. 

Lloyd's  Evening.  Post,  Snow-hill.  . 

The  Evening  Mail,  Blackfriars. 

The^se  evening  papers  have  an  immense  sale  in 
every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and,  for  the  use  of 
the  country,  are  very  properly  preferred  to  the 
morning  papers. 

The  Sunday  papers  are  mostly  a collection,  or 
abridgment,  of  the  news  of  the  preceding  week, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Saturdayevening’sGazette, 
and  any  accidental  piece  of  intelligence  that  may 
come  to  hiind  on  Saturday  evenings,  The  principal 
of  them  are 

Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  opposite  Southampton- 
street.  . 

The  Observer,  opposite  the  New  Church. 

The  Sunday  Review,  Holywell-street. 

The  Sunday  Reaorder,  Old  Bailey.  . 

The  Sunday  Monitof,  Ludgatt-hill. 
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The  r/eekl^  Dispatchy  opposile  St.  Clement’s- 
, church. 

i^Howing  are  weekly  papers,  piiblishe(i 
; every  Saturday,  and  some  of  them  have  a vcryex- 
• tensive  sale  in  the  country. 

Baldxvvi's  Journal,  Union-street,  Blackfriars, 

The  Englishman. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Times,  Blackfriars. 

The  Old  British  Spy,  Old  Bailey. 

The  Public  Hue  and  Cry,  a police  gazette.  Pub- 
dished  every  third  Saturday  in  the  month,  at  No. 
;240,  Strand;  to  the  pri^pal  magistrates 

^ Saifs  Craftsman,  ^AvemiaH^lane.  w < / 

Tim  Westminster  J animal,  Old  Bailey/ 

The  County  Chronicle,  (Mondays),  Warwick, 
.■square. 

The  Political  Register,  Cobbett’s,  Piccadilly. 


MONTHLY  PUBLICATIONS. 


Besides  the  newspapers  a greater  number  of  respectable 
? Monthly  journals  are  published  in  London,  than  in  any  mc- 
;i^ropo'is  in  Europe.  They  address  themselves  to  every  class 
lof  readers,  employ  an  immense  number  of  men  of  talents, 
c irtists,  and  artizans,  and  are  the  principal  means  of  diffusing 
Iknow ledge  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  ifiontiii'y  Review  is  the  first  successful  work  devoted 
siolcly  to  criticism,  that  appeared  in  this  .country.  It  is 
Ipublishcd  by  Mr.  Beckett,  in  Pall  Mall,  price  as.  6d. 

The  Monti, ty  Magatine  is  an  original  miscellany,  supported 
nn  its  various  departments  by  persons  of  the  first  talents,  and 
i.:oiistantly  filled  with  practical  and  interesting  information 
upon  all  subjects;  it  also  contains  a register  of  domestic  in- 
csidents,  from  the  provincial  papers,  which  renders  it  a com- 
pplete  history  of  every  county.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Phil- 
i.ips,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  price  is.  fid. 

The  Critical  Review  is  at  present  very  ably  conducted,  and 
f’or  many  years  had  to  boast  of  Dr. Smollet  as  its  editor.  It 
i s published  by  Messrs.  Robinson^  Paternoster-row,  price 
Its.  fid. 
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'Yhc'‘4m\sls  of‘  Ag-riculturt' comxsXs  of  valuable  practical 
papers  upon  thav subject,  and  is  always  so  replete  with  useful 
Uilbmiation  that  it  ot/gh't  to  be  read  in  every  farm-house  in 
die  kingdom.  It  is  conducted  by  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  Se- 
cretary to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Phillips;' price  2s.  6d. 

'\\k  Gtntif'mdn's  Macraxinex  atone  time  rendered  famous 
by  the  compositions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  still  engrosses  the  sub- 
ject of  British  antiquities,  and  contains  some  valuable  selec- 
tions from  the  newspapers  in  poetry  and  biography.  Pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Nicholls,  Red  Lion-passage,  price  is.  6d. 

The  Jirilish  Critic  is  a review  of  books  avowedly  in  support 
of  high  Church  principles,  and  frequently  distinguished  for 
able  criticisms  on  classical  subjects.  Published  by  Messrs. 
Rivlngtons,’ St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  price  2S.  6d. 

The  I'hiloivpbicai  Magarint  ctmtair.s  the  earliest  details  on 
scienttfit!  and  philosophical  subjects,  extracted  from  the  Ger- 
man and  French  Journals,  and  is  ornamented  by  the  masterly 
engravings  of  .Mr.  Lowry,  It  is  published -by  Mr.  Tilloph, 
in  Carey-strcct,  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Joiirnaiof  Natural  Philosophy  cmhrncci  the  same  ob- 
jects as  the  preceding  work,  and  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nicholson,  of  Soho-square,  price  as.  fid. 

The  Medical  and  Physicai  Journal  contains  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  most  eminent  medical  practitioner.s,  together 
with  reviews  of  new  books,  and  early  notices  of  new  dis- 
coveries. 'I’he  deparinu  nt  of  medicine  is  conducted  by  Dr. 
Bradley;  those  of  surgery  and  midwifrv  by  Dr.  Batty;  and 
all  that  relates  to  foreign  discoveries  by  Dr.  Nochden,  who 
resides  at  Gottingen.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Phillips,  St, 
Paul’s  Cliurcli-yard,  price  2s.  fid. 

The  Repertorv  nj  Arts  and  Sciences  contains  the  specifications 
of  the  new  patents,  and  a variety  of  important  practical  in- 
formation relative  to  mechanics  and  the  u.scful  arts,  extracted 
fr»m  all  the  foreign  Journals.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
of  Hatton-garden,  price  2s.  fid. 

The  Law  Journal,  containing  Reports.  New  Laws,  Regu- 
lations, Law  Books,  &c.  conducted  by  T.  W.  Williams,  Efq. 
price  as.  fid. 

■J'hc  Mediral  avd  Ckirurgicai  embraces  the  objects  • 

it  expresses  in  tlic  title  page,  but  is  published  only  every  other 
ui'.mlii.  by  Mr.  Boosey,  price  2s. 
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I The  Eu'opcan.  Magazine  contains  a series  of  well-engraved 
p ortraits,  and  some  original  mattei  * witlr  copies  of  tlic  Lon- 
on  Gazettes,  and  occasional  selections  from  the  newspapers.. 
' is  published  by  Mr.  Asperne,  in  Cornhill,  price  is.  6d. 

The  Month/y  Mirror  is  an  elegant  work,  relating  chicfly  to 
; 1C  drama,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  tasteful  excention  and 
: s fine  portraits.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Vernor  and 
“(ood,  in  the  Poultry,  price  is.  6d; 

The  Universal  Magazine  is  a valuable  miscellany  for  the 
i:se  of  the  middling  classes,  containing  a great  variety  of  cn- 
;t  Training  and  popular  matter,  compiled  chiefly  from  new 
) ublications.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Bent,  in  Pateruostcr- 
i) nv,  price  is.  fid. 

I The  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Magatine  contains  much 
tnluable  information  on  the  subjects  expressed  in  its  title, 
\: : is  published  by  Mr.  GrifEths,  Paternoster-row,  price  is.fid. 

‘ The  Naval  Ch-onic!e,  a work  much  admired  lor  the  fiiie- 
(sss  of  its  paper,  and  for  its  iicatprinu  in  aquatinth.  It  i^ 
tiblished  by  Messrs.  Bunney  and  Gold,  price  2s.  fid. 

I The  Monthly  Epitome  consists  wholly  of  extracts  from  the 
It  test  publications.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Clarke,  Now 
'ond-street,  price  is. 

The  Fashiais  of  London  and  Paris,  containing  correct  draw- 
ligsof  from  ten  to  twenty  of  the  fashionable  dresses  worn  in 
nose  cities,  is  a work  of  the  highest  utility  to  milliners, 
r -css-makers,  and  private  families  in  the  country,  and  m all 
nns  of  Europe,  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  C^arpetuers,  Old 
imd-street,  price  is.  fid. 

The  Lady’s  Magatine  is  a work  of  amusement,  addressed 
I the  notice  of  the  fa.r  Sex,  it  is  published  by  Messrs, 
lobinsoii,  Paternosfer-row,  price  is. 

The  Monthly  Museum  is  also  a work  of  amusement  for  the 
ne  of  ladies.  It  is  published  by  Messis.  Vernor  and  Hood, 

■l  ice  js. 

The  Anti- Jacobin  Pevieto,  published  by  Mr.  Chappie, 
iill-Mall,  price  2s.  fid. 

The  Monthly  Register, or Encyctopedian  Magazine,  published 
I ' Mr,  Wyatt,  Reperiory-olficc,  Fleet-srreot,  price  2s.  fid. 

The  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
i'. ns  several  plates  beautifully-coloured  from  nature,  with  de, 
r.-iptions.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  St.  George’? 

; .escent,  price  is.  fid. 
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The  Magaz,ine  of  English  Botany  contains  a considerable 
number  ot  beauiifully-colourcd  plates  of  British  plants.  It 
is  published  by  Mr.  Sowerbyi  near  the  Asylum,  price  gs. 

Besides  these,  the  following,  devoted  to  religious  and 
other  spbjddts,  .apptat;  on  the  first  day  of  every  mouth,  viz. 

The  Britannic  Magazine. 

The  Zoological  Magazine. 

'I’he  Evavge.ical  Maga'.the. 

The  Gospel  Alagazine. 

Methodists  Mue^axine. 

'YholCbdirkhran’s  Ma^axine. 

The  Orthodox  Church ufan’s  Magaxine. 

Tlie  Chrts.tian  Observer. 

The  Universal  Theo/ogica'l  Magaxine. 

ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Register.  Published  by  Cuthel]  and  Martin,  &c. 

UeW'  Annual  Register.  Published  by  Messrs.  Robinson. 

Mqnoirs.of  Pab.ic  Characters.  Published  by  Mr.  Phillips.  . 

Annals,  of  Philo.'0/>h\.  Published  by^Tarieli  and  Davies. 

Asifitic  Annual  Register.  Publishca  by  Cadell  and  Davies. 
* ■ ^ 

Several  other  vvorks  have  their  days^S  ptfblicatton  on  the 
first  of  each  nionth,  but  these,  unlikt  *h«;^rcccding,  are  of 
definite  ektent'aiid  duration.  • ' • * 
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II.  ••  the 

ENVIRONS'  OF  LONDON. 


ACCOUNT  of  //le  VILLAGES,  TOWNS,  PALACES, 
and  SEATS,  near  LONDON,  which  are  the  nujst  de- 
serving oj  NOTICE. 

( See  the  Map  inserted  in  this  It^ork.) 


To  the  developement  of  the  situation,  general 
anpearance,  a«d  prevalent  features  of  London,  we 
shall  add  a brief  sketch  of  its  vicinity.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  metropolis  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tluunes  sorms  an  amphitheatre,  nobly  rising 
above  the^b.anks  of  that  river,  is  greatly  enlianced 
in  beauty  by. a-  chain  of  hills  on  the  same  side, 
forming  a sefoivhamphitheatre,  entirely  enclosing 
the  first,  iiT  ^vhich  .Hampstead,  Highgate,  and 
Mnswell  Hill,*  are  tlie  most  prominent  features. 
On  the  SQUtii  side,  ag  extensive  plain'  contrasts 
finely  with  the  high  ground  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  range  of  hills  which  surround  it  on  the  north; 
and  even  that  partial  scene  is  sufficiently  v.iried  by 
the  hills  of  Kent  and  Surry,  stretching  themselves 
to  the  south,  and  bounding  the  horizon.  The 
lands  immediately  surrounding  London  form  a 
warm  and  interesting  prospect.  Grotinds  culti- 
vated by  the  gardeners  who  furnish  the  pub- 
lic markets  with  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  ex- 
tensive nurseries  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  occu- 
py a large  portion  in  almost  every  outlet.  A few 
green  fields,  chiefly  for  hay  and  pasture  for  cows, 
are  scattered  in  every  quarter,  Country-houses  of 
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the  wealthy,  and  seats  of  the  nobilityj , sary  the 
scene.  While  an  immense  number  of  villages, 
some  of  Vvhich  seetn  idly  to  imitate  tlie  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  bustle,  of  the  parent  city, 
and  othfers,  are  the  tranquil  residence  of  merchants 
and  traders  when  they  occasionally  fly  from  the 
cares  of  business,  are  spread  all  around,  and  fillup 
that  part  of  the  picture.  Beyond,  to  the  extent 
of  twenty ‘miles  in  every  direction,  the  scene  is 
composed  of  greater  features.  Considerable  towns, 
palaces,  and  parks;  lands  occupied  by  agriculture; 
and  even  he.aths  and  commons,  (many  of  them  very 
extensive,  and  adding  grandeur  to  the  scene,  what- 
ever be  the  the  character  of  the  policy  that  endures 
tliem)  with  a noble  river  flowing  through  the  heart, 
of  the  whole,  constitute  an  assemblage  indescrib- 
ably  beautiful.  , 

THE  RIVER  THAMES. 

This  source  of  all  the  greatness  and  wealth  of 
the  metropolis,  and  one  of  its  chief  ornaments,  de- 
serves the  especial  notice  of  strangers. 

A more  safe  or  delightful  amusement  cannot  be 
afforded,  than  by  a day’s  excursion  in  fine  weather 
up  tlie  Thames  to  Kew-garderts,  Richmond, 
Twickenham,  or  Hamptoa-court.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  tlie  numerous  objects  which  on  every 
side  delight  the  eye  of  the  passenger.  The  whole 
voyage  exhibits  a continnea  series  of  villages,  niag- 
nincent  seats,  splendid  villas,  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  higlily-cultivated  gardens. 

From  the  three  magnificent  bridges,  erected 
across  this  river,  at  London,  the  most  complete 
views  are  afforded  of  the  town;  and  the  immense 
number  of  boats,  barges,  and  smaller  vessels, 

* Parties  often  during  the  summer  carry  provisions  with 
them,  dine  on  some  favourite  «4>ot,  and  onjoy  tlteiusclvcs 
until  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
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'which  are  always  in  motion,  afford  a spectacle  of 
.active  industry,  which  can  no  where  be  eqviallcd. 

The  forest  of  masts  winch  are  presented  by  the 
5shipping  from  London-bridge,  fills  every  beholder 
'with  astonishment;  but,  how  much  i^  this  feel- 
ing encrea§ed,  when,  in  an  excursion  down  the 
iriver,  it  is  discovered  that  this  forest  covers  the 
Thames  for  several  miles,  even  to  Deptford , Green- 
wich, and  Blackwalll. 

The  Thames  rises  two  miles  S.W.  of  Cirences- 
•'ter,  in  Gloucestershire  ; at  Lechlade,  1.38  miles 
'.above  London,  it  becomes  navigable  for  barges  of 
}8o  or  90  tons:  it  is  navigated  by  ships  of  7 or  800 
-tons,  up  to  London-bridge,  and  by  the  largest  ships 
itoDeptford  and  Greenwich.— The  tide  flows  eight 
•miles  in  four  hours,  as  high  as  Richmond,  but  the 
■water  is  not  salt  higher  than  Gravesend,  which  is 
Jthirty  miles  below  London-bridge.  At  London,  it 
;is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  broad,  and  at  Graves, 
nend  about  a mile-  Its  whole  course  in  length  is 
iiibout  200  miles. 

The  southern  banks  of  the  Thames,  contiguous 
ifo  the  bridges,  fora  considerable  extent,  are  lined 
'with  manufactories  and  warehouses;  such  as  iron- 
ifounders,  dyers,  soap  and  oil-makers,  glass-makers, 
iihot-makers,  boat-builders,  &c.  &c.  To  explore 
'these  will  repay  curiosity  ; in  a variety  of  them, 
'that  powerful  agent  steam,  performs  the  work,  and 
‘Steam-engines  are  daily  erecting  in  others.  These 
imay  be  viewed  by  applying  a day  or  two  previous, 
ito  tlie  resident  proprietors,  and  a small  fee  will 
•satisfy  the  man  who  shews  t'le  works. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  that 
'notwithstanding  the  very  existence  of  London 
rdepends  on  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  inso- 
ritiuch  that  if  this  river  were  rendered  uniiavigable, 
ILondoji  would  soon  become  a heap  of  ruins,  like 
Its'ineveh  and  Babylon,  yet  some  of  the  passages  of 
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this  important  river  are  siift'ered  to  become  lialf 
fiioaked,  and  a'lmost  impassable. 

The  new  rates  of  watermen  are  inserted  at  p. 
411-14.  When  a boat  is  taken  by  the  day  or  half, 
day,  it  is  proper  to  make  a previous  ai^rcemcnt. 
In  case  of  misbehaviour  oii  tlie  part  of  any  wa- 
terman, his  name,  and  the  number  of  his  boat, 
Ihonld  be  taken,  and  upon  a summons  before  the 
Lord-mayor,  tliey  are  always  punished,  with  scru- 
pulous regard  to  the  public  convenience. 

HAMPSTEAD. 

This  village,  from  its  beautiful  situation,  and 
the  fine  views  which  it  commands  of  the  metropo- 
lis, and  of  the  neighbouring  country,  is  one  of  tlie 
most  agreeable  within  the  same  easy  distance  of 
four  miles.  TJic  variety  of  its  local  situations  re- 
commends it  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  as  a 
place  of  retreat  during  the  summer  months,  and  of 
retirement  at  the  close  of  life  ; and  it  consequently 
abounds  in  deliuhtful  villas  and  elegant  mansions. 
A great  number  of  houses,  and  parts  of  houses,  are 
also  let  furnished,  as  temporary  lodgings,  at  price.s 
vvliicii  vary  from  twenty  guineas  to  three  or  four 
guineas  per  month. 

Lor  the  accomruo  lation  of  the  numerous  str.m- 
gers  wiio  visit  it,  dinners,  tea,  See.  arc  provided  at 
the  : tlie  Spaniard,  near  Cni'tiV^’od;  the 

Jaek  Struze's  Cu<tlr;  the  Hull,  at  End ; ihQ 

Fl.isk  ; X]\d  Red  ; the  GJo-ge,  iSc, 

From  the  fields  called  Shc/dterd’s-  J'ieU may  be 
distinctly  seen,  Windsor-castle,  Leith  hill,  Bo.\- 
hill,  and  the  rich  and  niaichless  variety  of  inter- 
vening objects,  over  a distance  of  twenty  miles- 
From  a bench  on  the  road  to  West  hiid,  may  be 
seen  the  whole  amphitheatre  of  the  Surry  and 
Kentish  hills,  including  the  metropolis.  Frem  the 
north-west  the  prospect  ih'cludes  Harrow  on-the- 
hill,  aod  extends  into  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and 
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Northniupton  shii  es  ; . and  from  llie  east  it  ranges 
ever  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent,  almost  to  the 
hioiith  of  the  Thames  up  and  down,  and  the 
ships,  with  a telescope,  may  be  continually  seen 
i in  motion. 

Caen-Wood,  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  Lord 
! Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  and  the  present  residence 

I of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  is  situated  aboiU  two 
) hundred  yards  east  of  the  Spaniard,  and  if  admis- 
sion can  be  obtained,  will  repay  the  trouble  of 
visiting.it.  The  house  was  finished  in  the  best 
style,  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Saunders,  and  is 
decorated  with  pictures  by  Zucchi,  Rebecca,  Mar- 
tin, and  others;  the  pleasure-grounds  including 
! every  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  a good 
I situation,  aided  by  art.  The  beautiful  simplicity 
I of  the  lodge  at  the  Kentish  Town  entrance  is  much 
admired.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead, 
Mighgate,  &c.  were  allowed  to  walk  through  the 
park  ; but  they  have  been  shut  out  by  the  present 
propi  letor. 

The  series  of  large  ponds,  situated  below  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Klansfield,  and  which  supply 
Kentish-Tow'n,  Camdon-Townj  Tpltenham-court- 
Road,  &c.  with  w ater,  arc  deserving  of  attention. 

The  best  walk  to  Hampstead,  from  the  west  end 
of  London,  is  over  Primrose-hill,  a spot  which 
bounds  the  rustic  excursions  of  many  hundreds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

A . Ji.  tor  jiarliudavs  relaiive  to  the  departure  of 
the  coaihcs  to  Hampstead  and  all  other  villages,  sec 
liic  list  i J coadics  iti  a subsequent  part  of  this  aor/c, 

HIGHGATE. 

This  is  a kind  of  sister  hill  to  Hampstead,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  London.  It  docs 
not  possess  the  same  variety  of  prospects  as  Hamp- 
stead, nor  is  it  so  large  a village  ; but  its  views  to 
the  south  and  south-east,  are  superior  to  those  iu 
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tlic  same  directions  from  Hampstead,  and  deserve 
tl>e  notice  of  ^ti'angers.  One  of  the  principal  north 
roads  passes  through  it,  and  the  number  of  convey- 
ances always  in  motion,  to  and  fro,  give  it  a lively 
appearance,  and  occasion  it  to  be  full  of  houses  of 
entertainment.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis d(jes  not  afford  a pleasanter  walk  or  ride,  than 
from  this  place  to  Hornsey.  There  is  a good  car- 
liage  and  foot-way  from  Hampstead,  which  pass  by 
Caen-Wood,  the  seat  of  Lord  Mansfield.  The  di- 
rect road  to  Highgate  from  London,  is  through  Is- 
lington, a village  wl)ich  exceeds  in  size  and  popu- 
lation many  considerable  towns. 

KEW. 

This  small  village  is  rendered  remarkable  by  iti 
royal  palace,  and  famous  gardens.  It  is  situated 
opposite  Brentford,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  six  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and 
about  four  miles  beyond  Kensington,  whose  palace 
is  described  at  page  88. 

Kew  House,  the  occasional  residence  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  was  the  property  of  Samuel  Moli-i- 
neux,  Esq.  secretary  to  George  II.  when  Ire  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  first  rendered  a royal  re- 
sidence by  Frederic,  the  father  to  his  present  m.i- 
jesty.  It  is  small,  and  calculated  merely  for  oc- 
casional retirement.  It  contains  some  good  pic- 
tures, among  which  arc  the  celebrated  Florence 
Gallery,  by  Zoffani,  a set  of  Canaletti’s  Views  in 
Venice,  two  general  views  of  London,  and  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Lord  Burleigh. 

There  is  now  building  a new  palace,  in  the  gothic 
style,  and  on  a laige  plan,  but  so  heavy  as  to  pos- 
sess rather  the  appearance  of  a prison,  than  a place 
of  residence  for  the  royal  family. 

'The gardensy  which  are  laid  out  with  great  taste, 
and  decorated  with  a variety  of  temples,  and  pic- 
turesque objects,  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  arc 
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rcr.dcrcd  fjimcris  by  'the  collection^  6f  exotics,  be- 
gun iti  1760,  and  at'  this  time  exhibiting 

the  finest  doll‘ectlon  of  plants'  ifi  the  wctrld.  To 
enlarge  tlilis , garden,  has  been  aTax’Ourite  object 
of  the  present  king,  and  he  haS  beea  assisted  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks'  hnd  othcl:  zqaldus -botanists. 
So  extensive  hkve  been  these  additions  of  late 
years,  that  a ne\v  house  of  110  feet  in  length,  has 
been  built  for  the  reception  of  African  plants  only. 
Catalogues  have  been  published  successif'ely  by 
Dr.  HiU,  and  Mr.  Alton,  the  gardener. 

The  Green-hOuse.  built  in  1761,  extends  145  feet 
in  front,  is  30  feet  wide,  and25'feet  high- 

The  'I'emple  of  the  Sun,  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  saloon  is  richly  finished  and  gilt;  in  the 
centre  of  its  cove  is  represented  the  sun,  and  in 
twelve  compartments  are  drawn  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  in  bas-relief. 

1 he  Aviary  contains  a large  collection  of  birds 
of  all  countries. 

In  the  Flower-garden  are  to  be  seen-^all  kinds  of 
beantiful  flowers,  and  in  its  centre  a basonof  water, 
•well  stockedwitli  gold  fiih.- 

The  Menagerie  contains-Chine.se  and 'Tcirtarian 
pheasants,  and  various  large  and  e.xotic  birds,  with 
a bason  stocked  with  water  fowl',  in  the  centre  of 
wliich  is  a pavillion  in  the  Chinese  manner. 

The  Temple  of  Bellona  is  of  the  prostyle  kind  ; 
the  portico  tetrastyle  Doric;  the  metOpes . alter- 
nately enriched  witli  helmets  and  daggers,. and  with 
vases  and  pa'teras.  The  cell  is  rectanguky. 

1 lie  Temple  of  Pan  is  of  the  Doric  order;  imitated 
from  the  theatre  of  Marcelhis,  at  Rome.  Tlte 
metopoSarC  enriched  with  o-xes’''SCirlls^and  ])ateras. 

The 'h'cmplc  of  .®olus  is  also  of  the  monopteros 
figure,  and  the  order  is  composite/  in  which  the 
Doric  predominates. 

'J  he 'I'omplc  of  Solitude  stands  near  the  south 
friont  of  the  palace.- 
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The  House  of  Confucius  is  a building  of  two 
stories,,  from  the  designs  of  Goupy.  The  lower 
story  consists  of  one  room  and  two  closets,  and  the 
upper  of  a saloon,  which  commands  a view  of  the 
lake  and  gardens.  Its  walls  and  deling  are  painted 
with  grotesque  ornaments  and  historical  subjects, 
relating  to  Confucius. 

The  Water  Engine  supplies  the  lake  and  basons 
of  the  garden  with  water,  and  throws  upwards  of 
36,000  hogsheads  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours. 

Tlie  Theatre  of  Augusta  is  a Corinthian  collo* 
naJc,  situated  on  a rising  ground. 

Tlie  Temple  of  Victory  stands  upon  a hill,  and 
was  built  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  at 
Minden.  The  figure  of  this  temple  is  circular  pe- 
ripteros  ; the  order  is  •ionic  decastyle,  fluted  and 
richly  finished. 

Near  the  Wilderness,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
garden,  stands  the  Alhambn,  a moresque  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a saloon,  fronted  by  a portico  of 
coupled  columns,  and  crowned  by  a lanthorn. 

Ill  an  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, stands  a superb  and  very  remarkable  build- 
ing, called  the  Great  Chinese  Pagoda.  The  design 
i.s  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese  Taa.  It  i.s  octagonal, 
and  consists  of  ten  stories,  being  163  feet  in  height, 
and  commanding  a most  enchanting  prospect  over 
the  Paradise  of  England.  The  room  on  the  lower 
£fcry  is  26  feet  in  diameter,  and  18  feet  high  ; and 
that  on  the  tenth  story  is  17  feet  in  diameter,  and 
17  feet  high.  Round  each  story  is  a gallery  in- 
closed by  a rail,  with  a series  of  projecting  roofs, 
after  the  Chinese  manner.  The  stair-case  is  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  building. 

The  Pagoda  may  be  ascended  on  a Sunday,  for  a 
small  compliment  to  the  attendant  ; the  view  from 
the  top  is  extremely  fine,  and  commands  a great 
extent  of  country. 

The  Mosque  consists  of  an  octagon  saloon  in  the 
centre,  flanked  with  two  cabinets,  finished  with 
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Orte  I.irg(J  sa^’oon,  and  two  small  oiics.  It  Imitates, 
in  all  respects,  the  style  of  Turkish  architecture. 
Oyer  the  doors  are  Arabic  characters,- and  the  top 
of  the  dome  is  crowned  with  a crescent. 

In  the  way  from  the  Mosque  to  the  Palaccj  is  a 
Gothic  building,  the  front  of  which  represents  a 
cathedral.  ^ 

The  Temple  of  Arethusads-a  small  Ionic  build- 
ing, of  four  colums,  situated  near  the  banks  of  the 
lake. 

The  Temple  of  Peace  is  hexastyle  Ionic,  and 
tile  Cell  is  richly  furnished  with  stucco  ornaments, 
in  allusion  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  erected. 

The  lihifi  is  an  imitation  of  a Roman  antiquity, 
and  the  design  is  a triumphal  arch,  ofiginttlly  of 
three  apertures.  The  adjacent  ground 'is  .scattered 
with  fragments. 

Kew  Gardens  are  open  only  on  Sunday.s,  from 
Midsummer  till  the  beginning  of  October,  on 
which  days  all  well-dressed  strangers  are  admit- 
ted. The  Botanic  garden  may,  however,  be  seen 
any  day. 

Stages  to  Kew  or  Brentford,  leave  Piccadilly 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  between  nine  in  tlie 
morning  and  six  in  the  evening. 

I’liere  are  houses  of  entertainment  on  Ke^v  Green, 
and  at  Kew  Bridge.  ■ 

RICHMOND. 

Richmond,  celebrated  for  its  hill,  and  for  its 
picturesque  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
lies  eight  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  will 
amply  repay,  by  the  rich  and  fascinating  pros- 
pects from  the  hill  and  tlie  bridge,  the  trouble  of 
a visit. 

The  royal  gardens,  situated  between  it  and  Kew, 
and  through  which  is  a pleasant  walk  from  one 
place  to  the  other,  are  laid  out  with  great  taste, 
■and  were  formerly  decorated  with  ornamental 
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buildings  by  Queen  Caroline,  a few  of  which  still 
exist. 

The  Observatory,  built  by  the  present  king  in 
1768,  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  astrono-  . 
mical  instruments,  among  which  are  a mural  arch 
of  eight  feet  radius ; a zenith  sector  of  twelve  feet; 
a transit  instrument  of  eight  feet  ; a ten  feet  re- 
flector, made  by  Dr.  Herschell  ; and  the  moveable 
dome  contains  a capital  equatorial  instrument. 
This  building  also  possesses  a collection  of  sub- 
jects in  natural  history,  an  extensive  apparatus  for 
philosophical  experiments,  some  models,  and  a 
collection  of  ores  from  Hartz  Forest,  in  Germany. 

These  gardens  likewise  contain  an  elegant  cot- 
tage, situated  in  a sequestered  spot,  and  which  is  a 
favourite  retreat  of  her  present  majesty.  Near  it 
is  a collection  of  foreign  and  domestic  birds  and 
beasts. 

Richmond  Gardens  may  be  visited  by  strangers, 
every  Sunday,  from  Midsummer  to  the  close  of 
autu  nin. 

Some  remains  of  the  old  palace  of  Sheen;  the 
favourite  residence  of  many  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, are  still  occupied  as  private  residences,  and  on 
part  of  its  scite  is  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
iuiry,  remarkable  for  a tine  collection  of  pictures. 
Tlie  house  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  on  Richmond 
Green,  also  contains  some  good  and  curious  pic-  - 
tines. 

The  bridge  is  an  elegant  design,  but  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  highly-finished  view  whicJi  it  > 
affords  of  the  hill,  and  of.  the  villas  which  adorn  j 
both  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  most  attractive 
objects  on  the  left  bank,  are  the  houses  of  the  1 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Richmond  Mill; — And 
who  ever  saw  it,  and  was  not  enchanted  with  the 
rich  landscape  which  it  presents  ? Windsor,  Har, 
row,  Haifip ton-court,  Twickyiham,  Petersham, 
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!r  ‘hc  winding  silvery  Thames,  and  a whole  country 
» tilled  with  villas,  turrets,  woods,  and  richly  ciilti- 
^rated  fields,  ravish  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The 
^ arpspcct  cannot  be  described  in  more  correct  Ian- 
iguage  than  in  that  of  Thompson,  who  resided 
'many  years  at  the  house  in  Kew  Foot  Lane,  now 
f railed  Rossdale  House 

Enchanting  Vale  1 beyond  whate’er  the  Muse 
Has  of  Achaia,  or  Hesperia  sung! 

O vale  of  bliss ! O softly-swelling  hills ! 

On  which  the  power  of  Cultivation  lies,' 

And  joys  to  see  the  wonder  of  his  toil. 

Heavens!  what  a goodly  prospect  spreads  around, 

Of  hills  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires. 

And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams 

A little  beyond  the  Star  and  Garter,  and  close 
1*0  the  newly-built  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  Lionel 
iDarell,  is  the  entrance  into  Richmond  Great  Park, 
an  inclosure  of  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and 
(Containing  2,253  acres.  Nature  has  disposed  the 
ground  of  this  park  to  great  advantage,  and  his 
jpresent  majesty  has  projected  a great  variety  of 
jimprovements,  which  promise  to  render  it  one  of 
ifhe  most  beautiful  parks  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Star  and  Garter,  at  the  top  of  Richmond 
IHill,  is  a well  conducted  tavern,  enjoying  all  the 
iprospects,  and  aftording  excellent  accommodations 
.and  entertainment  to  strangers.  On  Sundays  it  is 
lin  general  so  crowded,  tlicvt  to  secure  accommoda- 
tion it  is  proper  to  bespealc  a room  some  days  be- 
'forehand.  1 he  Castle,  below  the  Bridge,  is  also 
• a most  excellent  tavern,  ^nd  enjoys  the  atlvantage 


* This  illustrious  poet  lies  buried  at  the  'west  end  of  the 
morth  aisle  of  Richmond  church.  The  house  in  which  he 
fcrmerly  resided,  deserves  the  notice  of  the  stranger.  It  has 
been  enlarged  since  his  time,  but  his  favourite  scat  in  the  gar- 
tden  is  still  preserved,  as  well  as  the  table  on  which  he  used 
’to  write. 
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of  a beautiful  bowling-green,  wliich  extends  to  the 
water-side.  Tiie  Talbot,  which  face^  tlie  bridge, 
is  not  infeHoi'  to  either  of  the  others,  in  point  of 
accommodation. 

An  excursion  upon  the  water  to  Twickenham  or 
Hampton  court,  is  among  the  delightful  recrea-  1 
tions  which  offers  themselves  at  Richmond.  "" 

f 

T/ie  Earl  of  Besboroug/i's. 

About  two  miles  from  the  Star  and  Garter, 
across' tlie  Great  Park,  at  Roehampton,  stands  the 
classical  house  and  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Besbo- 
roiigh,  in  which  are  contained  some  valuable  an- 
tiques, and  some  capital  pictures  of  the  Italian  and 
Flemish  Schools.  Roehampton  also  contains  seve- 
ral other  charming  villas. 

Wimbledon  Park. 

Across  Putney  Heath,  about  a mile  and"  a half 
from  Roehampton,  and  six  miles  from  Westminster 
Bridge,  is  the  entrance  into  Wimbledon  Park,  the 
property  of  Earl  Spenser,  whose  elegant  mansion 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1785.  The  park  contains 
about  1200  acres,  and  exhibits  a beautiful  variety 
of  surface,  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste. 

Sion  Elouae^ 

Above  the  new  palace  at  Kew,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Thames,  facing  Richmond  gardens,  : 
is  situated  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  , 
Northumberland.  It  forms  a large  quadrangle, 
and  is  in  all  respects  fitted  up  in  a style  suitable 
to  the  unequalled  opulence  of  its  owner.  The 
great  hall,  which  is  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  is  sixty-six  feet  by  thirty-one,  and  thirty-  : 
four  high,  contains  some  antique  colossal  statues,  . 
and  a cast  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  in  bronze,  by  ’ 
Valadier.  Adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a most  magni-  - 
/icent  vestibule,  fupmshed  with  twelve  columns  of 
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'he  Ionic  order,  and  sixteen  pilasters  of  verd  an- 
, .ique,  purchased  at  an  immense  ex.pence,  and  be- 
I 'lg  the  greatest  quantity  of  that  valuable  species 

|i:f  marble,  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  single  build- 
ftg  in  Europe.  The  dining-room,  is  ornamented 
1 'ith  marble  statues,  and  paintings  in  chiaro  i)h$curo. 
r'he  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  is  ornamented 
I -itli  designs  of  all  the  antique  paintings  that  have 
been  found  in  Europe.  T.  he  Mosaic  workot  which 
ihe  tabli’s  are  composed,  was  found  in  Titus’s 
•laths,  at  Rome.  The  glasses  are  the  largest  in 
iiingland,  being  nine  feet  long,  by  five  feet  five 
.'.aches  wide.  The  magnificent  library  extends  the 
' i hole  length  of  the  eastern  quadrangle,  and  is  150 
ceet  by  fourteen.  The  liouse  was  fijii-shed  by 
l*i\dam,  and  the  gardens  by  Brown. 

Oslcrly  Par/c. 

This  delightful  spot,  situated  nine  mile.s  from 
-.ondon,  in  the  parish  of  Heston,  formerly  belonged 
.0  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  William  Waller,  and 
))thers.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  w'as 
')urchased  by  Sir  Francis  Child.  'I'he  park,  finely 
t'vooded,  is  six  miles  in  circumference,  d'he  house, 
rebuilt  i)y  Francis  Child,  Esq.  in  1760,  is  a magni- 
iicent  structure,  extending  140  feet  from  east  to 
I'vcst,  and  117  feet  from  north  to  south.  '1  he 
I'.partments  are  spacious,  and  are  fitted  up  with  the 
idlest  hangings  of  silk,  velvet,  and  goblin  taj  es.- 
ry,  elegantly  sculptured  marbles,  d;c.;  the  deco- 
'ations  display  the  talents  of  Mr.  A.dam,  the  arclii- 
t:ect,  and  Zucchi,  tlie  painter;  they  were  fitted  up 
oy  the  late  Robert  Cliild,  Esq.  wh.o  succeeded  his 
arother  Francis,  in  1763.  From  tlie  lodges,  a spa- 
crious  rot|d  is  entered,  between  two  fine  sheets  of 
uvater,  wfpcli  gives  great  beauty  and  variety  to  this 
part  of  the  park.  On  the  north  shore  of  one  of 
these  is  a menageiie.  Strangers  are  permitted  to 
tdrive  through  the  park,  and  to  visit  the  house,  any 
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<?ay  excepting  Sunday,  by  applying  .to  Mr.  Dent,  | 
at  Messrs.  Child  and  Co.s,  London,  for  a ticket  lor  | 
that  purpose.  * i 

TWICKENHAM. 

• I . . 

This  village,  distinguished  by  the  immense  num- 
ber of  beautiful  seats  and  villas  which  adorn  it,  is 
ten  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  about  three 
from  Richmond. 

Strawberry  Hill. 

Its  chief iornament  is  Strawberry  Kill,  the  seat  of 
the  late  Horace  Walpole,  and  now  of  the  Hon.  and 
ingenipuSi Mrs.  Darner.  It  is  built  in'the  Gothic 
style,  within  and  without,  from  models  of  cathe- 
drals in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  win- 
dows also  are  ornamented  witJi  stained  glass.  Il 
has  filled  volumes  to  describe  all  the  cuiio.'itiesof 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  only  to  name  t!ie  principal 
ones  would  exceed  our  limits.  The  house  is  not 
large,  nor  the  rooms  nunjerous,  but  the  pictures, 
sculptures,  rcliques,  antiques,  books,  and  curiosi- 
ties of  every  kind,  are  of  inestimable  value.  The 
rooms  consist  of  the  little  parlour,  the  blue  break- 
fasting-room,  the  library,  the  star-chamber,  t!>e 
Holbein- chamber,  the  gallery,  tlie  round-room,  the 
tribune,  or  cabinet,  the  great  bed-ch.imber,  and 
the  small  library.  The  garden  is  laid  out  with 
great  taste,  and  contains  a Gothic  chapel,  contaia- 
iiig  a curious  Mosaic  shrine. 

WJiile  viewing  thi.s  interesting  $pot,  the  stranger 
f.incies  himself  in. a state  of  eneh.intinent ; the  sin- 
gularity, Irarmony,  and  splendour,  of  tlie  whole, 
exceed  any  thing  which  is  peihaps  to  be  found  ia 
any  part  of  the  world. 

The  house  may  be  viewed  by  tickets,  wliich  ad- 
mit four  person’s  at  once,  any  rime  between  May 
the  ist,  and  October  the  JSt,  pn  application  to  ; 
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Afrs.  Darner,  eithei'  at  Twickenham,  or  at  lier 
; Oxvn- house,  No.  i8,  Upper  Brook-street,  Grosve- 
i;  lor-square. 

Pope's  House. 

This  beautiful  villa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
iwas  formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pope,  whose 
,’avourite  employment  w'as  to  improve  his  house 
!ind  gardens.  Every  memorial  relative  to  the  poet 
aas  been  preserved  with  religious  care.  Upon  the 
lileath  of  Lord  Mendip,  who  resided  in  it  some 
}/ears,  it  became  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
lierfield,  who  agreed  to  sell  it  to  a rich  Dutch  mer- 
c;hant.  Before,  however,  the  deeds  were  drawn, 
iiis  lordship  heard  with  indignation  that  the  Dutch 
r.nan  intended  to  despoil  the  estate  of  those  orna 
tnents  for  which  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  ; he  re- 
used to  sign  the  contract,  and  it  remains,  we  bc- 
!.  ieve,  at  this  day,  in  his  own  possession. 

Mr.  Sziainson’s  Botariical  Garden,  Txt  iekenham. 

Mr.  Swainson,  the  respectable  proprietor  of  De 
Welno’s  Vegetable  Syrup,  has  here  a very  elegant 
vvilla,  and  a botanical  garden,  superior  to  any  in 
tUreat  Britain,  except,  perhaps,  tlie  (Queen’s  gar- 
tlen  at  Kew.  It  contains  ^bout  five  acres,  taste 
f.'ully  laid  out,  and  embraces  an  immense  variety 
cjf  native  and  exotic  plants,  systematically  ar- 
r -anged, 

IVhilion  Place. 

Whitton  Place  is  another  of  the  numerous  houses 
raear  Twickenham,  whicli  deserve  to  be  visited  by 
n stranger.  Having  been  inhabited  by  two  emi- 
; tent  artists,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Sir  William 
L-hambers,  each  of  them  exercised  his  own  pro- 
fessional skill  iri  the  embellishments  of  the  house 
und  gardens.  “ 
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HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE. 

TIYis  magnificent  royal  palace,  situated  thre« 
milei  beyond  'Twickenham,  and  thirteen  from  Lon- 
don, wa5  built  originally  by  Cardinal. Wolsey,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  William  the  Third,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  grand 
facade  next  the  gardens,  is  33  feet  in  length;  and 
that  next  the  Thames  is  328  feet. 

The  palace  consists  of  three  principal  quadran- 
gles ; the  western,  or  entrance  court,  is  1 67  feet  by 
141  ; ‘ the  middle,  or  clock  court,  is  133  feet  by 
91  ; ;ind  .the  eastern,  or  fountain-court,  is  in  feet 
by  117.  Charles  I.  was  a state-prisoner  in  this  pa- 
lace ; Cronlwell  afterwards  resided  here,  and  it 
'vasoccasionally  inhabited  by  Charlesand  Jarne.s  II. 
it  Was  the  favourite  residence  of  William  III.  and 
frequently  occupied  by  Anne  and  George  1.  and 
II.  but  his  present  majesty  has  never  resided  here. 

The  park  and  gardens  are  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. In  the  w'ilderness  is  a maze,  which  fur- 
nislies  much  amusement  to  those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  secret  by  which  it  is  entered.  In  the 
Grape- lioiise  is  the  famous  vine  which  in  one  year 
year  produced  2,200  bunches  of  grapes,  averaging 
one  pound  weight  each. 

The-state  apartments,  shewn  for  about  one  shil- 
ling each  person,  abound  in  pictures  and  portraits 
by  some  great  masters.  To  visit  the  palace  is  a 
favourite  Sunday  excursion  of  the  Londoners,  who 
go  to  it  either  by  way  of  Hammersmith  and  Twick-  ^ 
cnluim,  or  by  Wandsworth  and  Kingston. 

Tile  principal  inns  are  the  King’s  Arms,  and  tin; 
Toy,  and  there  are  other  houses  of  accomodation 
at  the  village  of  Hampton.  These  latter,  as  well 
as  other  houses  at  Twickenham,  are  disgraced  by 
a species  of  horrid  refinement  in  cookery,  that  ninst,^ 
outrage  every  mind  possessed  of  reflection  and  S 
sensibility.  On  a painted  board  it  is  indicated,  li 
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i that  “ Li-Jd  fish  mat/  be  hu'l  on  the. shortest  voi ice,'’ 
!liat  is,  fish  just  caught  in  tlic  adjomiiig  river, 
?re  throv/n  into  a frying-pan  alive  1 ! And  the 
i ;ooks  tell  ybu  with  merriment,  that- the  poor  crea- 
'rures  often  verify  the  proverb,  and  jump  out  of 
rrhe  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ! ! I” — ^^Y.et  such  atro- 
^ :ities  are  encouraged  by  the  thoughtlefaevery  day, 
ajnd  publicly  tolerated  and  boasted  of  ! I ! 

WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

Twenty-two  miles  west  of  London,  on  the  south 
Vbank  of  the  Thames,  stands  the  proud  residence  of 
tthe  Kings  of  England,  Windsor  Castle.  It  has  al- 
'ways  been  the  favourite  residence  of  George  III. 
:>.tnd  at  this  time  is  the  only  palace  which  England 
ccan  boast  of,  as  worthy  of  the  residence  of  its  chief 
unagistrate. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  a hill,  which  commands 
aa  delightful  prospect  over  the  adjacent , country. 
'.The  Terrace  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  walks 
i in  the  world,  and  is  1870  feet  in  length..  It  , extends 
ailong  the  east,  and  part  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
castle.  The  castle  is  divided  into  two  gourfs,  the 
lupper  and  lower,  which  are  separated  from  each 
catlier  by  the  Round  Tower,  in  which  resides  the 
‘governor.  On  the  north  of  the  upper  court  are 
sfituated  the  state  aparynents;  on  the  east  are  the 
ptrinces’  apartments;  and  on  the  south  various 
iipartments  belonging  to  officers  of  state.  The 
l ower  court  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  containing  St. 
(George’s  ChapeL ' 

The  Royal  Family  do  not  reside  in  the  Castle, 
tout  in  the  Queen’s  Lodge,  a new  white  istuccoed 
Jiiilding,  situated  opposite  to  the  southern, ter- 
■ace.  Behind  this  lodge  is  an  elegant  garden,  visi- 
:olc  from  the  sovith-east  corner  of  the  terrace,  and 
b n the  south  west  corner  of  the  garden  is  the  Lower 
ILodge,  occupied  by  the, younger  princesses, 
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During  the  summer  months,  the  Royal  Family 
regularly  promenade  on  the  terrace,  every  fine 
evening^  and  as:  their  presence  attracts  the  neigh- 
bouring npbility,  as  well  as  a crowd  of  well- 
dresse,d  strangers,  and  military  music  is  played 
during  the  time,  the  cftcct  is  truly  delightful.  The 
lainiliafl"  condescension  of  liis  Majesty  and  of  the 
Princesses,  to  tlie  crowd  with  w hicli  they  intermix, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  charms  of  the 
scene.  In  fait,  tlvc  King  of  Knglaud  and  his  fa- 
mily, as  individuals,  are  only  kmiun  at  Windsor; 
there  they  walk  and  ride  out  as  private  persons, 
mingle  wjtli  the  local  interests  of  the  place,  and 
with  tlie  feelings  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and  are 
easy  of  acpcss  to  petitioners  and  applicants  of  all 
kinds. 

As  many  strangers  who  visit  Windsor  wish  to  see 
the  Royal  Family,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  they  regularly  attend  divine  service  every 
Sunday  morning,  at  St.  George's  Chapel  ; and  that 
his  Majesty  is  constant  in  his  attendance  at  seven, 
every  morning  in  the  week,  at  the  royal  chapel  in 
the  upper  court. 

The  state  apartments  are  full  of  pictures  by  the 
greatest  masters,  and  may  be  seen  for  a gratuity  of 
one  or  two  shillings  ; but  as  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe them  in  the  limited  compass  allotted  tp  this 
part  of  our  work,  we  shall  refer  thd  curious  stranger 
to  a description  of  Windsor,  which  may  be  bought 
of  Knight,  the  bookseller  at  this  place. 

The  principal  inns  are  the  White  Hart  and  the 
C astle,  'V here  families  and  single  persons  are  clc. 
gantly  and  expensively  entertained,  and  if  neces- 
sary, provided  vvitli  beds.  Post-chaises  or  glass- 
coaches,  may  also  be  had  at  these  inns,  by  the  day 
or  morning,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Great  Park 
a,nd  the  vicinity.  There  are  five  or  six  inns  pf  iiw 
(crior  consetjuencc. 
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B R ANDeN.BURGH  HOUfS.E,; 

Was  ei'etted  in  the  reigh  hf 'GharlW  thid  ’First, 
by  Sir  N;  Crisp,  hart.  It  belongb^  ■after^'h'rds  to 
Prince  Rupert,  who  gave  it  to  the  beauti?dl'  Mar- 
garet Hitghesj  a much-adihired  actreSs  iti'  thii  reign 
of  Charles  If.  101748  it  was  purchased  by  Dod- 
dingtori,  afterwrirds  ibrd  Melcoihbe,  ivho  repaired 
and  modernized  tlie  house,  aiid  made  manly  magni- 
ficent additions.  It  then  became  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Sturt,  and  was  purchased  in  i792,'for-'S5,ooo/. 
by  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  \vli6  marri'dd  Lady 
Craven.-  ; The  Margi'avine’s' taste  is  erhiiiently  con. 
spicuous  in  the  improvements  and  decorations  of 
the  house,  which  are  botli  elegant  and  magnificent. 
1 lie  state  drawing-room,  gallery,  hall,  library, 
&c.  &c.  exhibit marks  of  princely  taste  arid  gran- 
deur; the  writing  closet  has soifie  fine  cabinet  pic- 
tures, particularly  a head  by  Fragonard.  Near  the 
water  side,  (the  Thames)  is  an  clegafit  theatre, 
where  the  Margravine  occasionally  eiitertains  the 
public  with  dramatic  exhibitions,  and 'sometimes 
gratifies  them  by  exerting  her  talents,  both -as  a 
writer  and  performer.  This  theatre  i^  connected 
with  the  dwelling-house,  by  a conservatory  of  15Q 
feet  in  length. 

CHISWIG-K^^IOUSE.  , 

A little'beyond  the  village  of  that  name,  and  six 
m;les  from  Hyde  Paik  Corner,  stands  the  most 
beautiful  villa  in  England,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  It’was  built  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington, from  a design  of  Palladio’s'.  The  front,  as  . 
seen  trbm  the  road,,  and  softened  by  the  beautiful 
cedtlrs,  is  truly  fascinating,  and  excites,  when  it 
first  bursts  upori  the  sight,  the  highest  degree  of 
extacy.  The  inside  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  ef- 
fect, to  the  outside.  The  walls  Sre'  covered  with 
pictures,  by  all  the  great  Flemish  and  Italian  ipas, 
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iers  I'  ^srvd'every  part  of  the  structure,,  the  ceilings,  S 
corn! cesymohl dings,  &c.  are  richly  gilt,  andhnishcd 
■with  the-iitiHost  elegance.  j 

The  present  noble  owners,  •who  are  justly  celei  i 
brated  for  their  la'sfe,  genius,  and  liberality,  have 
luade-sevtfnal  considerable  improvements  and  addi. 
tions  to  the  house  ; and  in  the  gardens,  which  have 
always  been,  famous  for  their  classic  elegance,  they 
have  assembled  ail  the  advantages  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  planting. 

The  house  may  be  viewed  by  tickets,  wdiich  can 
be  obtained' with  great  ease,  at  Devonshire  House, 
in  Piccacitlly  ; or  by  applying  on  the  spot,  if  the 
family  are  not  then  at  Chiswick. 

CHELSEA. 

The  Royal  Hospitals  at  this  place  are  described 
at  page  183. 

Besides  this  building,  the  Botanical  Garden,  be- 
longing to  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  of  London, 
is  deserving  of  attention.  The  cedars  were  planted 
in  1683,  and  were  then  about  three  feet  high.  The 
pine-tree,  coffee-tree,  tea-shrub,  and  sugar-cane, 
are  among-  the  curiosities  which  may  be  seen  at  this 
place. 

Mr.  ORD’s  garden.,  JFalJiam  Green. 

Situated  three  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  is 
the  country  seat  of  John  Ord,  Esq.  whose  garden 
contains  a variety  of  rare  trees  and  plants,  the 
former  planted  by  tlie  owner  since  1756,  are  now 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  }cind  in  this  kingdom  : 
among  which  is  the  Saphora  Japonica  ; gingo  trees, 
three  fine  cedars,  a cork-tree,  a black,  walnut,  a re- 
markable tall  popler,  magnolias,  &c.  &c.  and  a 
beautiful  bed  of  moss  roses,  spread  from  a single 
stem  in  the.  centre,  measures  nearly  150  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.  The  green-house  is  stocked  with  rare 
plants  from  Botanyrbay,  and  other  places.  By  the 
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■ iiberality  of  the  owner^  the  curioiis  ia  bolmny  are. 
fpermited  to  visit  it,  by  enquiring  for  the  head  gc^r- 
.dener,  who  is  attentive  and  obliging  tO' &tra}^ers. 

’ WANSTEAD  HOUSE."''.  : 

1 Tt  will  be  observed  by  the  reader^  that  all  the 
f:legant  objects  which  we  have  hitherto  described, 
aare  situated  to  the  west  of  the  metropolis j and  the 
Treason  is  to  be  found  in  the  attractions  which  are 
aifforded  by  the  River  Thames.  To  the  east  ot 
tche  metropolis,  on  the  Essex  side  ©f  the  river,  the 
c:ountry  is  low,  marshy,  and  uninviting  p on,  the 
fKent  side,  its  banks  are  for  severa'  milesi  tovered 
I'vith  war^iouses,  sheds,  wharfs,  and  other  biiild- 
i ngs,  for  the  purposes  of  merchandize  ; but  to  the 
wvest, where  neither  of  these  disadvantages  exist,  the 
::ountry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thanlies,  is  covered 
"vith  royal  palaces,  and  with  the  resideucesiof  per- 
: ons  of  taste  and  opulence. 

Wanstead  House,  at  present  tenanted  by  the 
’^rince  of  Cond^,  is  a solitary  exception  to  tlie  ge- 
neral rule,  and  is  a truly  magnificent  mansion,  with 
itn  extensive  park  and  gardens,  situated  six  miles 
o the  north  east  of  London.  It  was  built  in  1715 
)>y  the  first  Earl  Tylney.  The  front  is  260  feet  in 
cmgth,  and  in  the  centre  is  a yery  handsome  hexa- 
ttyle,  supported  by  colmnns  of  the  Corinthian  or.. 
I'.er.  The  great  hall  is  56  feet  by  36,  the  ball-roonrt 
! 5 feet  by  27,  and  the  saloon  30  feet  square.  There 
i^e  also  four  state  bed-chambers,  and  an  excellent 
(oUection  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters. 

' ' DEPTFORD. 

Deptford  is  remarkable  for  its  spacious  dock- 
f ard,  where'second  and  third-rate  ships  may  always 
- le  seen  upon  the  stocks.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
^ ard  is  thirty-one  acres.  It  contains  a double  wet- 
kock,  of  two.acres,  and  a single  one. of  an  acre  anci 
half,  a bason,  and  two  mast  ponds,  a large  quit- 
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dranm'iTar  stti;c-h'Ouse,  an  extensive' a shopj, 
with  abdiit  Werify  i'bfges'  for  making- ant‘hors,  &:c4 
nVast-Kpiises,  sheds  for  timber,  n,  mould  loft,  varioui 
other  extensive  workshops,  and  houses  for  the  offi^ 
cer^  of' the  yard!  The  number  ofthe  artizans,  con- 
stan'tl'y  'femploycd,  is  about  1500.  Deptford  itseli 
is  the  dirtiest  place  in  his  majesty’s  dominions. 

GREENWICH. 

The  hospital  at  this  place  has  been  fully  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Public  Bui/drugs,  at  page 
176.  Itis,  besides  remarkable  for  its  Park,  which 
affords  sonle  fine  views  of  the  metropolis,  and  oi 
thelhames,  filled  with  shipping,  and  is  celcbrat 
ed  as  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the  populace  o: 
London,  in  the  three  first  days  of  Easter  anc 
Whitsuntide  weeks.  ■ Every  stranger  who  is  it 
the  Britiihhnetropolis  at  either  of  those  periods, 
win,  i’f  the- weather  he  fine,  not  miss  the  gratifi- 
cation of  viewing  this  grand  merry-making  oi 
30  or  40,000.  persons  of  both  sexes. 

The  royal  observatory  is  a conspicuous  and  ce- 
lebrated object  on  the  top  of  the. hill  in  this  park. 
It  is  .well  furnished  with  astronomical  apparatus, 
and  has  lost  none  of  its  ancient  reputation,  since  the 
-appointment  ot  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  has  now  filledj 
the  office  of  Astronomer  Royal  nearly  forty  years. 
The-famoiis  camera  obscura,  in  one  of  the  turrets, 
deserves  the  notice  of  every  person  who  visits  this 
park';'  but,  to  obtain  a sight  of  it,  some  introduc- 
tion to  the  Astronomer  Royal  is  necessary. 

An  extensive  silver  manufactory  has  lately  been 
-commenced  at  Greenwich,  conducted  upon  n,ew 
and  approved  principles.  . 


WOOLWICH. 


Th  is  place  is  worthy  of  being  visited  by  strangersll 
on  account  of  its  Dock-yard,  Warren, -and  Hulks. 


WEST-I>VDJ!/\,  ^>0,fKS.  3ZI 

r.  ,»The  royal  dock-yard  c,oiisists  ,oj&  <f,  J]qrr9u:  steep 
r,  .of  land,  by  tlie  rvyijijSjde,  aimQSt.j)adl;\a  ifi 

lij!  length.  Ir  contains  two  dry  .c(p,ck§,  - 'mast 

r.  1 ponds,  a smith’s  shop,  with  ^eyecaI,^oyg,e'^‘|‘pr/!mik- 
n.  i ng;  anchors,,  a ntould  ,Ioft,  extensivp  .stprcrl^puses, 
ii  b.iheds,  workshops,  - iiic.  It  employs'  upwa^-ds  of 
Hooo  persons,  and  first-rate  men  of,  vvar  ar^  fre- 
qiuently  built  in  this  yard. 

' The  rope  walk  for  making  large  cables  is  a quar- 
t'.er  of  a mile  in  length. 

t-  The  Warren  is  the  grand  dep6t  of  .artillery,  and 
;(  .'pr  warlike  apparatus  and  machinery  belonging  to 
1 he  British  navy  and  army.  It/ covers,  altogether 
Hi  upwards  of  a hundred  acres  of. ground,  and,  con- 
il«  ains  a foundery  fgr  brass  cannon,  immense'  Stores 
i»)f  shot,  shells,  mortars,  and  other  instriunents  of 
ilestruction,  besides  a military  academy,  splendid 
)>arracks.  See.  All  the  ordnance  used  by  gAvern- 
i(  ment  are  first  proved  in  this  place.  Unliappily  a 
..ate  fire  destroyed  many  of  the  principal  curiosities. 

The  hulks  are  floating  prisons,  which  lie  off 
iWoolwich,  and  are  a receptacle  for  some  hundreds 
e-  )i  f convicted  persons,  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
i.  ) erform  hard  labour  for  a certain  number  of, years, 

>,  rrhe  number  of  persons  thus  disposed  of  is,  how- 
I'.ver,  far  less  considerable  since  the  establishment 
) 'f  the  settlement  in  New  Holland.  As  these  luilks 
li  re  passed  by  persons  upon  the  water,  the  convicts 
1 resent  a most  hideous  and  lamentable  spectacle  ! 
i>  Strangers  who  wish  to  view  the  curiosities  of 
c-  Teptford,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  which  are 
I fa  kind  peculiar  to  the  British  empire,  may,  in 
fli  warm  weather,  and  if  the  tide  serves,  very  plea- 
n uintly  eftect  their  intentions,  by  taking  a boat  for 
I le  day  at  Billingsgate  or  the  Tower. 


:HE  WEST.INDI  a docks,  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

These  immense  works  are  intended  tp  receive  the 
'hole  of  the  ships  in  the  West  India  Trade  ; and 
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as  soon  as  they  are  finished,  will  be  among  rlie  pro. 
ininent  curiosities  of  British  commerce^  They 
■were  undertaken  according  to  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  in  1799,  entitled  “ Tlie  Wet  Dock  Act,” 
and  are  to  be  completed  on  or  before  the  year  1804. 
1 he  Entrances 'into  them  are  at  lilackwall  and 
Limeh6use-hole ; tlieir  scite  is  wholly  on  the  Isle 
of  Dogs  ; and,  upon  the  wharfs  and  quays  adjoin- 
ii'g  the^ii,  all  West-India  ships,  are  to  unload  and 
load  their  cargoes'. 

The  northern  dock  for  unloading  inwards,  co- 
vers a ^pace  of  thirty  acres,  and  is  capable  of  con. 
tainirig  from  2 to  300  sail  of  ships.  The  smaller 
dock,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  other,  will  cover 
an  area  of  24  Jicres,  and  is  devoted  solely  to  the  bu- 
siness of  loading  outwards.  . Both  docks  are  sur- 
rounded by  a series  of  imnien_se  warehouses ; and 
the  principal  dock  is  finished7~. 

The  proprietors  of  this  capital  improvement  are 
stiled  “ Tlie  West-India  Dock  Company;”  they 
commenced  theirundertakingwith  asubscription  of 
5oo,opo/.and  areempowered  toencreaseit  to6oo,ooo/. 
if  needful.  They  propose  to  re-imburse  themselves 
by  a tonnage  of  6.v.  upon  the  burthen  of  every  ship 
which  enters  the  docks;  for  wharfage,  landing, 
housing,  weighing,  cooperage,  andwarehouse-room, 
they  are  entitled  to  certain  rates  upon  all  goods 
that  , are  discliarged,  such  as  id.  per  cwt.  upon 
sugar  ; id.  per  gallon  upon  nim  ; ;y.  6d.  per  cwt. 
upon  c.ofl'ee  ; za,  6d.  per  cwt.  upon  cotton-wool. 
See.  &CC. 

Notwithstanding  these  docks  occasion  a very  im- 
portant trade  to  be  removed  to  a considerable  and 
even  inconvenient  distance  from  the  metropolis, 
yet  the  advantages  to  the  port  of  London  will, 
upon  tiie  whole,  be  incalculable.  The  West-India 
trade  generally  an  ives  in  fleets,  and  occasions  so 
much  crowding,  confusion,  and  damage,  in  the 
river,  tliat,  if  these  ships  are  disposed  of'  in  these 
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docks,  the  overgrown  trade  of  the ‘port  may  still  be 
carried  on  with  pleasure  and  convenience. 

CANAL  AT  THE  ISLE  OF  DOGS. 

To  enable  shipping  in  their  pa'=sagc  up  and  down 
the  Thames,  to  avoid  the  circuitous  and  inconve. 
nient  course  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  a canal  is 
now  cut  across  this  peninsula,  through  which,  upon 
flaying  certain  moderate  rates,  all  ships,  vessels, 
and  craft,  will  be  permitted  to  pass  in  their  pas- 
sage up  and  down  the  Thames.  For  three  years 
after  its  completion,  ships  above  200  tops  will  he 
required  to  pay  id.  per  ton;  from  200  to  100  tons, 
i^d.  per  ton  ; from  100  to  50. tons,  lor.  per  vessel ; 
from  50  to  20  tons,  5.9.  per  vessel ; and  for  boats 
and  craft,  is.  each. 

THE  DOCKS  AT  WAPPlNG. 

This  important  improvement  is  im'-king  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Thames,  betweci^  Hermitage 
Dock  and  bhadwell  Dock.  One  iirultcnse  dock,  to 
Ibe  called  St.  George’s  Dock,  will  cover  the  space 
e.xtending  from  Virginia-street,  almost  to  Old  Gra- 
vel lane  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  otlier  from 
Artichoke-lane  to  tlie  south  side  of  Penningron- 
! street.  This  dock  alone  will  be  capable  of  hold- 
■ ng  500  ships,  with  room  for  shifting.  Another 
;lock,  called  Shadwell  Dock,  adjoining  to  the  other, 
ivill  hold  about  50  ships.  The  entrance  to  the 
Jocks  will  be  from  tlie  Thames  by  three  basons, 
csapable  of  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  Small 
i:raft,  and  the  inlets  from  the  Thames  into  the  ba- 
s.ions,  will  be  at  the  Old  Hermitage  Dock,  at  Old 
Swapping  Dock,  and  Old  Shadwell  Dock. 

! The  capital  of  the  company  is  1,200,000/.  but 
luch  has  been  the  immense  expence  of  purchasing 
llhe  many  hundred  houses  which  stood  on  the  space 
^•.ppropriatcd  to  these  dock.s,  that  it  is  supposed 
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application  miiRt  be  made  to  parliament  for  powers  : 
to  raise  a further  sum. 

The  shares  bear  a premium.  The  ultimate  pro- 
fits upon  the  scheme  are  limited  to  ro  per  cent,  an 
interest  which  it  is  sure  to  realize. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1802,  the  foundation  of 
the  entrance  bason  was  laid  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ; and  the  first  stone  of  a tobaccd 
■warehouse,  which  will  be  the  largest  in  the  world, 
the  roof  of  which  will  cover  six  acres  of  ground ; 
and  also  the  first  stone  of  a range  of  warehouses 
for  general  merchandize,  were  laid  at  the  same 
time. 

It  isexpected  that  the  great  dock  will  be  finished  1 
for  use  in  about  twelve  months. 

The  above  w^orks,  in  every  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress, will  highly  gratify  strangers;  their  magni- 
tude, and  the  vigour  with  which  they  proceed, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  astonishment. 

THE  NEW  RIVER. 

This,  in  several  points  of  view,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  concerns  in  this  metropolis!  Not-  ] 
withstanding  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou-  ^ 
sand  houses  in  London,  yet,  by  means  ®f  the  New 
River  and  London-bridge  water-works,  every  house, 
and  almost  every  room,  is  most  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  which  is  conveyed  into  it  by 
means  of  leadeji  pipes,  with  unfailing  precisionand  , 
regularity,  for  an  expence  to  each  house  of  only 
a few  shillings  per  annum. 

The  New  River  is  a canal  of  nearly  39  miles  in 
length,  cut  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conveying  a re- 
gular supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  by  Sir  ' 
Hugh  Middleton,  and  first  opened  in  1608.  Its  ter- 
mination, called  the  New  River  Head,  adjoins  to 
Sadler’s  Wells,  and  from  hence  the  water  is  con- 
veyed in  every  direction,  by  means  of  58  main, 
pipes  of  the  bpre  of  seven  inches ; these  convey 
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ttie  water  under  ground,  along  the  middle  of  the 
principal  streets  ; and  from  them  branch  to  every 
house,  leaden  pipes  of  half  an  inch  bore,  f rom 
the  property  of  water  always  to  rt  d ag.iin  tl'e.  level 
which  any  part  of  its  body  h is  a<tained,  an  I a.>  the 
Kew  River  Head  is  situated  upon  high  ground,  fhe 
water  rises  in  most  houses  into  the  second  Moor, 
and  in  many  into  tlie  third  and  fourth  storie^.  by 
means  of  one  water  and  two  steam  engine.-',  it  is, 
however,  forced  to  a still  higher  level,  ai  d thus 
made  to  supply  parts  of  the  town  which  are  situated 
as  high  or  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  bason  •. 

Hitherto  the  New  River  Company  have  been 
unable  to  supply  the  higher  paits  of  London  with 
water,  consequently  all  the  house-,  about  Totren- 
ham-court  Road  and  Mary-le  bone,  have  their 
water  from  tlie  Hampstead  Ponds.  To  re.nedy 
this,  an  immense  bason  has  been  sohie  years  budd- 
ing in  the  Hampstead  Road,  oppo-itc  C.'harles- 
street ; into  this,  water  will  be  brought  from  Is- 
lington ; and,  from  the  bason,  pipes  will  be  laid  to 
carry  it  to  all  those  parts  of  tlie  metropolis,  the 
situation  of  which  is  too  elevated  for  the  ; resent 
New  River  Head,  near  Islington.  'I  hediew  bason 


* We  recommend  the  New  Rivr  Company,  which  de- 
:Tives  so  great  a revenue  from  the  supply  ot  London  with 
ivaier,  to  take  effectual  means  to  pr'’serv’'  i^s  cleanliness  and 
jpuriiy.  Severe  penalties  ought  u>  be  Ud  on  tt!."  mime- 
irons  persons  who  bathe  ; on  a Sunday  morning  in  parucular 
rnaany  hundreds  of  working  men  and  lioys,  may  be  s'eii  in 
f.he  water  at  the  same  instant,  only  a short  distance  from 
llslingioii!  The  proprietors  of  this  valuatdc  conceru  should 
idopt  some  method  for  preventing  the  water  from  freezing 
n the  small  leaden  pipes,  branching  Irom  the  m.iin  ; and 
his  might  easily  be  cffected,  if  tlies  w.-re  laid  d-ep"!-  m the 
ground,  and  to  branch  Iroin  under  he  woi.d--u  nip  s.  Io^  -ad 
if  the  sides,  laking  c'4re,  as  much  as  possible,  f ur"s~i  v*  a 
i icrpendictilar  direction  up  the  ar  as.  by  wliicfi  means  the 
I iipes  would  drain  themselves  and  prevent  the  evil. 

T K 
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IS  an  object  worth  notice,  and  may  be  seen  at  any 
time,  by  giving  the  workmen  a trifle  for  shewing  it, 

1 he  Grand  Jimclion  Canal. 

Notwithstanding  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  is  j 
almost  wholly  intersected  by  canals,  this  is  the  ; 
only  one,  which,  for  commercial  purposes,  has  yet 
been  extended  to  the  metropolis.  Tlie  reason  may  ■ 
be  found  in  the  policy  of  government,  which,  to 
encourage  the  nursery  of  seamen  in  the  Newcastle  ' 
trade,  prohibits  the  introduction  of  coals  into  the  i 
anetropolis  by  any  other  means,  notwithstanding  i 
better  coals  could  be  delivered  at  a lower  price  by  I 
means  of  this  canal.  ■ >\s,  however,  the  tonnage  i 
upon  coals  is  the  staple  article  of  profit  to  the  un-  i 
dertakers  of  a canal,  it  is  obvious  the  inducement 
is  less  strong  to  form  new  lines  of  inland  navigation 
near  the  metropolis  than  in  other  parts  of  the  I 
kingdom.  : 

Tliis  canal  terminates  in  a bason  at  Paddington,  I 
after  running  nearly  ico  mifes,  from  the  village  of 
Braunston,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  it  enters 
the  Oxford  Canal,  and  by  which  it  is  connected  | 
with  the  Coventry  and  Birmingham  Canals,  the  i| 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  &c.  thus  forming  a regular  | 
line  of  water-conveyance  from  London  into  Lanca- 
shire  and  Yorkshire.  j 

A passage-boat,  or  packet,  sets  out  from  Pad-  j 
dington  to  Uxbridge,  every  morning  exactly  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  sets  out  from  Uxbridge,  on  its 
return,  precisely  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. — 
Another  piassage-boat  sets  out  from  Uxbridge  to 
London  every  morning  at  seven  o’clock,  and  > sets 
out  on  its  return  from  Paddington  to  Uxbridge, 
every,  afternoon  at  five  o’clock  precisely.  Extra 
boats  are  also  ready  for  select  parties,  fitted  up 
with  every  possible  convenience. 

Fares  for  the  Packet  or  Passage-boats.  s.  d. 

For  the  whole  distance,  or  npwariit  of  1$  miles,  either  way  2 0 

For  any  distance  above  ro  miles,  and  not  t-xccediug  is  miles  a o 

For  any  distance  above  f>  miies,  and  not  exceeding  lo  miles  l 6 
And  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  6 milts  • - i o 

i 
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Every  accommodation  has  been  made  at  tlic  Canal 
Jlead,  for  the  convenience  of  a weekly  market  held, 
there  for  cattle,  hay,  &c.  and  we  consider  this  new 
market  as  an  improvement  upon  which  the  public 
ought  to  be  congratulated,  as  tending  to  diniinisli 
THE  DETESTABLE  NUISANCE  OF  SM ri  H- 
FIELD  A plan  has  been  under  consideration 
for  opening  a communication  from  this  Canal  to 
the  New  Docks,  Wapping. 


* Smitlifidd  Market,  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  tlic 
metropolis,  is  a disgrace  to  the  police,  and  tothe  corporation 
of  London.  Besides  the  nuisance  ol  herds  of  cattle  being  ex- 
posed to  sale  in  the  heart  of  tlic  town,  scarcely  a market-day 
passes,  on  which  accidents  do  not  happen  fiom  the  over- 
driven and  ill-treated  animals.  What  is  still  more  dis- 
graceful, slaughter-houses  arc  permitted  in  every  part 
of  the  metropolis ; so  that  it  is  impossible,  for  any  one  to 
avoid  the  danger  to  their  persons,  and  the  offence  to  their 
feelings,  resulting  from  a public  market  for  cattle  exist- 
ing in  the  centre  of  such  a city  as  London;  and  tif'in  the 
brutalized  practices  of  the  brutes  in  th"  shape  of  men,  wlio 
drive  the  animals  to  the  slaughter-houses.  The  proper 
spot,  in  the  present  extended  state  of  London,  for  such  a 
market  as  that  of  Smiihficld,  is  the  vicinity  of  Islington  ; and 
' the  slaughter-houses  ought  to  be  immediately  adjoining  to  the 
market;  Fleet-market,  a nuisance  to  the  public  ol  scar'-ely 
less  magnitude  than  Smithficld,  might  then  be  removed  to 
: the  present  scitc  of  Smithficld  ; or  Smithfield  itself  might  be 
converted  into  an  elegant  square. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  place,  that  by  a lateex- 
'cellcnt  regulation,  the  men  who  wantonly  beat  and  ill-use 
■ cattle,  sheep,  &c.  arc  rendered  liable  to  fine  add  imprison- 
;mcnt;  and  it  is  consequently  become  an  incumbent  duty  on 
; humane  persons,  to  seize,  or  take  the  number  of  the  drivers 
'.so  offending,  and  bring  them  to  punishment. 
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AN  ALMANAC 

OF  THE 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  LONDON: 

INDICATIN^G  ALL 

The  Objects  deserving  Notice  throughout  the  Year. 


The  + after  the  Da\  of  the  Month,  denotes  that  the  particular 
Day  is  not  absolutely  fixed. 


JANUARY. 

6 TWELFTH-DAY  ; the  Bishop  of  London  makes  an  of- 
fering of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  at  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James’s. 

Confectioners  and  Pastry-cooks  shops  famish  an  interesting 
spectacle,  especially  in  the  evening. 

i8  The  Queen’s  birth-day  kept — A grand  gala  at  court  at 
noou-^Ode  for  the  New  Year  performed— And  in 
the  evening  a superb  ball,  at  St.  James’s — Illumi- 
nations of  public  places,  and  the  houses  of  the  royal 
tradesmen, 

20F  The  lectures  commence  at  the  Royal  Institution — Dr. 
Young  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Mr.  Davy  on 
Chemistry,  Galvanism,  &c. 

2af  Masquerade  and  Supper  at  Ranelagh,  in  honor  of  the 
Queen’s  birth-day. 

N.  B.  In  the  course  of  this  and  the  ensuing  five 
months,  masquerades  arc  occasionally  held  at  Rane- 
lagh, the  Opera-house,  and  the  Pantheon,  always  pre- 
viously advertised  in  the  newspapers,  admission 
los.  6d.  il  IS.  and  2I.  2S.  and  dresses  may  be  hired 
at  the  masquerade  vk  arrhouses.  from  5S.  to  2I.  2S.  each. 

On  the  First  Thursday  after  the  Queen’s  birth-day,  the 
Pic  Nic  amusements  commence. 

N.  B.  Since  printing  the  account  of  these  amuse- 
ments,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  the  society  has  f 
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publiflicd  their  new  plan,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary  ; — First  meeting,  the  Thursday  after  the 
Queen’s  birth-day,  and  to  continue  every  alternate 
Thursday  till  June — Every  fourth  week  an  harmonic 
dinner — Once  in  the  season  a dress  ball,  and  once  a 
masquerade.  None  but  subscribers  to  the  club  can 
take  out  tickets  for  these,  and  the  numbers  to  be  li-  . 
mited  to  500. — The  dramatic  performances  to  consist 
of  two  new  French,  and  two  new  English  pieces, with 
farces,  played  by  amateurs  nine  times  in  the  course 
of  the  season. — The  Club  to  consist  of  2CO  original 
gentlemen  members,  each  of  whom  may  recommend 
a lady  or  gentleman  to  be  a member  of  the  club,  who 
must  be  named  and  approved  of  by  the  committee. — 

Six  concerts  during  the  season,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Salomon. Subscription  for  gentlemen  13  gui- 

neas, ladies  7 guineas. 

”3  Flilary  Term  begins.  On  this,  and  the  first  day  of  every 
. _ term,  the  Judges  breakfast  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
at  his  house  in  Russel-square,  and  thence  go  in  grand 
procession  to  Westminstcr-hall,  to  open  the  courts. 
This  is  a sight  worthy  of  notice,  particularly  when  the 
Judges  arrive  at  the  hall,  where  strangers  should  be 
about  twelve  o’clock. 

First  Sunday  in  term,  the  Judges  go  in  state  to  St.  Paul’s. 

Tlie  Gre.sham  Lectures  are  daily,  during  the  terms,  de- 
livered over  the  Roval  E.xchange,  at  noon  in  Latin, 
and  one  o’clock  in  English ; open  to  the  public  gratis. 

King  Charles’s  Martyrdom;  the  House  of  Lords  go  in 
procession  to  Westminstcr-abbey,  to  attend  divine 
service;  the  Commons  to  St.  Margaret’s  church. 

Every  Sunday  evening,  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  th" 
boys  at  Christ-church  Hospital  sing  an  anthem,  and 
sup  In  public  at  SIX  o’clock.  Tickets  to  this  interesting 
sight  may  be  had  of  any  of  the  numerous  governors. 

Every  Sunday  during  the  year,  service  is  performed  at 
the  Magdalen,  and.  at  a quarter  past  eleven,  in  the 
morning,  and  a quarter  pasfsix  in  the  evening;  at  the 
Asylum.  These  places  are  much  frequented,  and  ‘ 
highly  interesting  to  strangers,  both  from  the  celebrity 
of  the  preachers,  and  the  swecluess  of  the  music. 
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In  timr  of  frost,  the  Canal  in  St.  James’s  park,  and  thrf 
Serpentine  River  in  Hyde-park,  are  covered  with 
tkaiters;  here  a stranger  will  find  much  amusement. 

FEBRUARY. 

1+  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  commences  in  the  Great 
Room,  in  the  King’s  Theatre,  Haymarket. 

fit  Anniversary  of  the  Society  for  discharging  Persems  con- 
fined for  Small  Debts,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

7 f Concert  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Choral  Fund,  Theatre- 
Royal,  Haymarket. 

8+  Subscription  Concert,. King’s  Theatre,  Haymarket. 

12+  Hilary  Term  ends  ; after  which,  as  at  the  end  of  every  | 
term,  the  JiV/tttfj  commence  lor  the  trial  ofcaufes,the  I 
first  day  at  Wcstminster-hall,  the  next  at  Guildhall,  | 
in  the  city,  then  return  to  Westminster,  and  sit  till  ■ 
the  business  is  over,  and  afterwards  go  back  to  Guild- 
hall, and  continue  till  the  business  is  finished. 

22+  Mr.  Fuseli’s  Lectures  on  Painting  commence  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  Somcrset-place  ; admission  gratis, 
by  tickets  to  be  had  of  the  Academicians. 

During  Lent,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings.  Ora- 
torios are  performed  at  Covent-garden  Theatre. 

At  the  Hav-market  Theatre,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
' evenings, has  generally  beenexhibitedby  Mr.  Walker, 

the  Eidouraneon,  or  Grand  Transparent  Orrery. 

During  the  winter  season,  there  are  generally  a variety 
of  occasional  c.xhibitions,  particularly  at  the  Lyceum, 
in  the  Strand,  as  Phillipstall’s  Phantasmagoria,  and 
Cartwright's  Philosophical  Classes. 

MARCH, 

1 S M NT  David's-day,  Anniversary  of  the  Welch  Charity.  [ 
After  service  at  St.  Andrew’s  church,  Holbom,dine 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  <1 

.J+  Anniversary  of  the  Marine  Society,  at  the  Londo.n 

Tavern.  j| 

•17  Anniversary  of  the  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick,  at  4 
the  Crown  and  Anchor.  ^ 
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N.  B.  Most  of  the  public  Anniversary  Dinners 
arc  either  on  the  same  day,  or  the  previous  Sunday, 
preceded  by  a sermon,  by  some  eminent  preacher, 
and  announced  in  the  newspapers.  'I'he  admission  to 
the  dinners  is  by  tickets  to  be  had  of  the  stewards,  or 
at  the  bar  of  the  tavern,  usually  at  los.  6d.  a-hcad. 

Maunday  Thursday,  His  Majesty’s  bounty  is  distributed 
to  the  poor  at  Wltitehall-chapel,  by  His  Majesty’s 
Almoner. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  and  during  most  ol  t!ic 
spring  ai>d  summer,  are  to  be  seen  reviews,  and  other 
military  spectacles,  in  Hyde  Park,  generally  two  or 
three  mornin  gs  in  the  week.  Notice  of  these  may  be 
had  at  the  ofilces  of  the  Cominandcr-in-Chicf,  or  of 
the  Adjutant-general,  at  the  Horse-guards,  Whitehall, 

Everv  morning  a pleasing  spectacle  is  displayed  on  the 
Parade,  behind  the  Hors-'-gnards,  about  tCn  o'clock, 
where  the  stranger  will  likewise  be  entertained  with 
a charming  concert  oi  martial  music. 

APUIL. 

if  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  I.itcrarv  Fund  for  the  relief 
of  authors  in  distress,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s. 

jf  Anniversary  of  the  Freemasons’ Charity,  for  educating 
Female  Children,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

6+  Anniversary  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  at  the  Lon- 
don tavern.  After  dinner  is  a most  interesting  pro- 
cession of  persons  who  have  been  restored  to  life. 

lOf  .Anniversary  of  the  Institution  at  Bermondsey,  for  the 
Edijcation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  they  are 
taugivt. to  speak  and  read  articulately,  write,  &c.  held 
at  the  London  Tavern.  This  meeting  vies  with  the 
meetings  of  a similar  kind  at  Paris. 

Easter  Monday,  The  Lord-mayor,  Aldermen,  &c.  go 
in  state  to  Christ-church,  and  attend  divine  service  ; 
alter  which  a grand  dinner  at  the  Mansion-house,  and 
a ball  in  the  evening.  Tickets  given  by  the  Lord- 
mayor,  and  with  bis  permission,  by  the  sheriffs. 

Easter  Monday,  the  following  Summer  Theatres  open; 

Sadler’s  Wells. 
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Amphitheatre  of  Arts  (Astley’s). 

The  Royal  Circus?  ' 

Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  days  of  great  frolic  and 
revelry,  in  Greenwich-park,  and  deserving  of  notice. 

Easter  Monday,  the  City  Hunt  at  Epping  Forest,  where 
the  equestrian  feats  of  the  Cockneys  will  furnish  a 
rich  treat  to  a stranger. 

Easter  Term  begins  the  third  Wednesday  after  Easter 
Sunday,  and  lasts  twenty-six  days. 

In  this  month,  and  during  the  summer,  every  day,  but 
particularly  on  Sunday,  from  two  o’clock  till  five, 
llyde  Park  is  a great  resort  of  persons  on  foot,  on 
horse-back,  and  in  carriages.  Kensington-gardens 
form  also,  dqring  the  same  time,  a great  fashionable 
promenade. 

MAY. 

1 Mav-day,  The  Chimney  Sweepers  parade  the  streets, 
drest  in. fantastic  finery,  and  form  very  whimsical 
groups. 

1 + Clerical  Levees  commence  at  Lambeth  Palace,  every 
Saturday. 

1 The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  .Academy  comr 
mences  at  Somerset  Place. 


3 + The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

6+  The  Anniversary  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  is  held  at 
St.  Paul’s,  where  is  performed  a fine  concert  of 
.sacred  music,  and  afterwards  there  is  a dinner  at 
Merchant  Taylor’s  Hall.  Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr. 
Robson,  bookseller.  Bond-street;  Messrs.  Rivingtons, 
St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  ; John  Bacon,  Esq.  First 
I'ruifs  Office,  Temple ; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pearce, 
Lambeth  Terrace,  gratis. 

7 + Anniversary  of  the  Magdalen  Charity. 

12  + Ditto  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

iq  + Ditto  of  the  Asylum. 

iq  + Annual  Benefit  Concert  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musi- 
cians, at  the  King’s  Theatre. 


■«5  + 
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On  the  last  Tuesday  of  this  month,  the  medals  and  re- 
wards are  distributed  to  successful  candidates,  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  at  their  grand  room  in  the  Adelphij 
and  the  sight  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  afforded  by 
the  metropolis.  Any  member  can  introduce  his 
friends  ; or  admission  may  be  obtained,  on  applica- 
tion  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  secretary. 

Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Philanthropic  Socictv. 
Crown  and  Anchor. 


Whit-Monday  and  Tuesday  the  revels  at  Greenwich 
are  repeated  as  at  Easter,  and  are  equally  interesting. 

Trinity  term  .commences  the  first  Friday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  lasts  three  weeks. 


JUNE. 

The  Thursday  before  Whitsunday,  the  Charity  Chil- 
dren of  the  metropolis  unite  and  attend  divine  service 
at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  to  ihe  number  of  about  6000, 
and  form  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  sight  which 
IS  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  world. 


:a+  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Naval  Asylum  for  the  Sup- 
port  and  Education  of  the  Orphans  and  Children  of 
British  Sailors  and  Marines,  London  Tavern. 

:-3+  Vau.xhall  opens. 

C3+  Anniversary  of  the  Friends  of  the  Indigent  Blind. 

U His  Majesty’s  Birth-day.  Grand  drawing-room  at  St. 
James’s.  ^ Birth-day  ode  performed.  In  the  evening 
Jliuminations  of  his  majesty’s  tradesmen  and  public 
places.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  the  Mail-coaches 
form  a very  fine  procession  from  the  Post-office  t» 
St.  James’s  and  back.  This  should  be  a busy  day  to 
the  curious  stranger.  ' ' 

The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  closes. 


Astley’s  Annual  Prize  Wherry  rowed  for  at  Westmln- 
ster-bridge,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  in  honor  of 
his  majesty  s birth-day. 

^ rowing  match  at  Ranelagh  on  the  same  oc- 
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l8f  The  Theatres  of  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  close, 
and  the  Haymarket  opens. 

During  this  and  other  summer  months  are  a variety  of 
Cricket  Matches  at  Lord’s  ground,  Mary-le-bonc,  and 
Montpelier-gardens,  Walworth.  Admission  6d.  or  is. 

Besides  the  rowing  and  sailing  matches,  mentioned  in 
this  and  the  subsequent  months,  there  are  a variety  of 
occasional  ones,  which  may  be  heard  of  at  Scarlc's 
boat-yard,  or  the  Mitre,  Stangate. 

During  the  summer  there  are  also  Launches  of  large 
Ships  at  Deptford,  &c.  which,  if  they  arc  of  conse- 
quence, are  generally  mentioned  in  the  newspapers. 


JULY. 


. ( 
3-f  Silver  Cup  and  Cover,  given  by  the  Proprietors  of  ■ 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  sailed  for  by  gentlemen’s  pleasure  !j 
boats. 

6 + Regatta  and  Annual  Rowing  Match  at  Bermondsey  Spa, 
Kew  Gardens  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays. 

A Silver  Cup  run  for  at  Spa  Gardens,  Bermondsey,  by 
gentlemen’s  ponies. 


21+  The  Opera  House  closes. 

30+  'Wherry  rowed  for,  given  by  the  Proprietors  of  Vauxhall. 

31+  The  British  Museum  shuts  for  two  months. 

In  this  month  the  parliament  is  generally  prorogued  by 
his  majesty.  The  procession  from  St.  James’s  to  Pa^ 
lace-yard  and  back,  and  the  delivery  of  his  majesty’s 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  both  now  and  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  arc  objects  of  proper  curiosity. 

AUGUST. 

1 Coat  and  Badge,  bequeathed  by  Dogget,  a player,  an- 
nually row'cd  for  by  six  watermen,  in  the  first  year! 
after  serving  their  apprenticeship.  I 

C The  State  Lottery  begins  drawing  at  the  Scotch  Corpo^j 
ration-hall,  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  instead  of^ 
Guildhall,  as  formerly,  and  continues  every  Monday  j 
and  Thursday  for  four  weeks. 
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^ N.  B.  The  Tottery  of  1802  was  the  first  of  three  lotteries 
of  100,000  tickets,  each  to  be  drawn  in  eight  days 
being  four  weeks  twice  in  the  week.  This  consiLs’ 
of  24,000  tickets;  the  second,  of  36,000  tickets,  the 
commissioners  have  appointed  to  commence  drawing: 
the  29th  Nov.  and  the  third,  of  40,000  tickets,  to  be 
drawn  in  the  month  of  April, 

This  the  principal 

gala  night  of  the  season  at  Vauxhall.  ^ “ 

'8  Camberwell  Fair, 

1 Peckham  Fair. 

f"  these  two  fairs  afford 

great  diversion  to  all  descriptions  of  persons. 

3-f  Vauxhall  closes. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Bartholomew  Fairbegins,  and  is  a favourite  popular 
spectacle  tor  three  days.  ^ ^ 

Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  Theatres  open.  For 
about  three  weeks  they  perform  akernatcly  each  three 
nights  a-week,  then  lor  some  time  each  four  nights, 
len  each  five  nights,  till  at  about  the  eud  of  six  weeks 
they  play  every  night. 

, The  Haymarkct  Theatre  closes. 

•f  Annual  Rowing  Match  at  Deptford. 

^ ChWM  cr'7'  Aldermen  attend  a sermon  at 
hr  St  Church,  after  winch  at  Christ’s  Flosnital  twr. 

• Sr,-  dd,.„cd  i„chc  h,„,  bc,wL:/’“l 
o clock.  The  hall  is  open  to  every  person. 

•f  Annual  Rowing  Match  at  Greenwich. 

The  Lord-mayor  elected. 

OCTOBER. 

yv  CHS,  Close.  l he  Royalty  Theatre  opens. 
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lO  Anniversary  Dinner  of  Mr.  Fox’s  first  election  for  West- 
minster; it  is  held  at  the  Shakespeare  Tavern,  Covent  I 
garden  ; and  is  attended  by  the  friends  of  freedom 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Tickets  los.  6d. 


NOVEMBER. 


6 Mich  AELMAS  Term  begins. 

7+  Mr.  Sheldon’s  Lectures  on  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy begin,  and  are  delivered  every  Monday. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  gratis  from  the  Academi- 
cians. 


9 Lord  Mayor’s  Day.  A grand  procession  from  the  Man- 
sion-house to  the  Old  Swan  stairs,  and  thence  by  wa-  ' 
ter,  in  the  state  barges,  to  Westminsler-hall,  where 
his  lordship  is  sworn  itt  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  | 
After  which  the  procession  returns  to  Blackfriars-  ; 
bridge,  and  passes  up  Ludgatc-hill  to  Guildhall.  A { 
grand  dinner  succeeds, at  Guildhall,  to  which  admis- 
sion is  to  be  had  by  tickets  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs.  The  different  city  companies  have  ^Iso din- 
ners at  their  respective  halls, 

28  Michaelmas  Term  ends. 


30  Royal  Society’s  Anniversary  meeting. 

Anniversary  of  the  Scotch  Corporation  for  the  relief  of 
Indigent  Scotchmen  ; at  the  London  Tavern. 

DECEMBER. 

'4+  Anniversary  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Religious  j 
^ Knowledge  ; at  the  London  Tavern.  ^ 

9+  One  of  Terence’s  comedies  performed  at  Westmin-  j 
ster  School. 

2ot  The  Annual  Shew  of  Prize  Cattle,  Sheep,  &c.  at  Smith-'^ 
field,  with  dinners  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  which 
arc  attended  by  the  principal  Agriculturists  from  every* 
part  of  the  united  kingdom. 


Additions  or  Corrections  of  this  Articic,  from  Public  -Po*  J 
dies,  or  other  Pa  sons  whom  it  may  concern,  will  be  thankfully  -r 
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references  lo  the  Map,  by  means  of  which  they 
may  be  readily  found. 


'^he figures  at  the  End  denote  the  Years  in  luhich  the  Churches 
•were  respectively  built.  The  capital  and  small  Letters  pre- 
ceding shew  the  division  on  the  JddLap  in  which  such  Church 
is  to  be  found ; for  instance,  St.  Alban  is  on  the  square  of 
the  Map  B e ; iy  running  the  eye  on  the  Map  fro7n  the 
capital  B horizontally , until  the  column  e is  found;  the 
division  containing  St.  Alban's  Church  is  also  found.  When 
three  or  four  letters  stand  against  the  same  Building,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  its  situation  is  upon  the  line  or  lines. 

B e St.  Alban,  Wood  street,  Cheapside.  tfiSS 
C f Allhallows,  Barking,  Great  Tower  Street.  lOsO 
C e Allhallows,  Bread  Street.  1684 
Ce  AllhaUows.the  Gre.at;  Upper  Thames  Street.  1083 
C f Allhallows;  Lombard  Street.  Iflii4 
B e Allhallowi,  London  Wall.  17OS 
C f Allhallows,  Staining;  Mark  Lane.  167O 
B e St.  Alphage;  Aldermanbury.  1780 
B d St.  Andrew;  Holborn  Hill,  1O87 
B f St.  Andrew  Underahaft ; St.  Mary  Axe.  1531 
C e St.  Andre w.  Wardrobe ; St,  Andrew’s  Hill.  l07O 
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B c SI.  Anne,  Aldersgalc  j Maiden  Lane,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand.  ifl86 
K c St.  Anne,  Dean  Street,  Soho 
B c St.  Anne;  Foster  Lane 

Or  C e St.  Anthony,  or  AnthoUn  ; Sythe’s  Lane,  IVatling  Street.  iCBl 
C c St.  Augustin,  or  St.  Austin;  Walling  Street.  16ZZ 
B f St.  Bartholomew;  St.  Bartholomew  Lane.  1C7O 
H e St.  Bartholomew  the  Great;  West  Smithfield.  1410 
B e St  Bartholomew  the  Less  ; West  Smithfield 
B f St.  Benedict,  or  Keiinct  Fiiike ; Tlireadneedle  Street.  1673 
C f St.  Benedict,  or  Bennet,  Gras;  Graccchurch  Street.  1C85 
C f St.  Bennet;  Paul’s  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street.  1683 
C f St.  Botolph;  Aldgate.  Repaired  1621 
B c St.  Botolph;  Aldcrsgate.  1787 
R f St.  Botolph;  iMshopsgatc.  1725 
B e St.  Bridget,  or  Bride;  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street.  1698 
f St.  Catharine;  Little  Tower  Hill.  1140 
C f St.  Catharine,  Coleman’s;  Fcnghurch  Street. 

C f St.  Catherine,  Cree;  Lcadcnhall  Street . 1630 

* B e Christ  Church;  Newgate  Street.  1687 
C d c Christ  Church;  Blackfriars  Road.  1727 
B f Christ  Church;  Spilal  Fields,  i 723 
C f St.  Clement;  East  Cheap. 

C d St.  Clement,  Danes;  Strand.  1682 
C f St.  Dionis,  Back;  Fcnchurch  Street.  1674 
B C c St.  Dun.stan,  East;  St.  Dunstan’s  Hill,  Lower  Thames  Street.  lCC% 
B d St.  Dunstan,  West;  Fleet  Street.  1421 
C f St.  Edmund  the  King;  Lombard  street.  iCpO 
B f St.  Elhclburga;  bishopsgale.  1612 
C e St.  Faith;  under  St.  Paul’s 
C f St.  Gabriel;  Fen  Court,  Fenchurch  Street 
C f St.  George;  Botolph  Lane.  T674 
C g St.  George,  in  the  East;  Ratcliffc  Highway.  1729 
A d St.  George  the  Martyr,  C^cen  Square,  Bloomsbury.  I 
B c St.  George;  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury.  1 73 1 
B b St.  George;  Hanover  Square.  1712 

D c St.  George,  the  Martyr;  St.  Margaret’s  Hill,  Southwark.  173® 

B e St.  Giles;  Cripplcgatc.  IS4G 
B c St.  Giles,  in  the  Fields;  Broad  St.  Giles’s.  173O 
B f St.  Helen;  Great  St,  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate 
A c St.  James;  Clcrkenwell,  1791 
B f St.  James;  Duke’s  Place,  Aldgate.  1662 
C c St.  James;  Garlick  Hill, Thames  Street.  J67C 
C c St.  James;  Piccadilly.  1684 
D f St.  John;  Southwark.  1732 
C d St.  John  the  Baptist;  Savoy.  15OO 
D c St,  John  the  Evangelist;  Milbank,  Westminster,  1721 
C g St,  John;  Wapping.  1 79O 
D f St.  John;  Horsley  Down 
A f St.  Leonard;  Shoreditch.  1677 
c f St.  Lawrence,  Jury;  Catcaton Street.  1735 
c f St.  Luke;  Old  Street.  173s 
C f St.  Magnus;  near  London  Bridge 
B tt  St.  Margaret,  Lolhbury.  tC8  7 
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C f St.  Mar^rctjRaltcn?;  Rooct  Lane,  Fcnthurih  Street.  ICS 7 
Y)  c St.  Margaret;  near  Wesiniinater  Abbey. 

B d e St.  Martin;  Ludgate  IliH.  i084 
B e f St.  Marlin,  Oulwich ; 'rhrcadnecdle  street 
; B C c St.  Martin  in  the  Fields;  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  I 71C 
D d St.  Man';  Lambeth,  r rS 
VB  C e f St.  Mary;  Abchurth  Lane.  1686 

B e St.  Mary;  Love  Lane,  Aldcrmaubury.  1677 
B c St.  Mary;  Aldermary,  Bow  Lane.  IO7O 
B c St.  Mary-le-Bow;  Chcapside.  1670 
C f St.  Mary;  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Lower  Thames  Street.  1671 
B c d St.  Mary-le-Strand,  or  the  New  Church;  Strand 
B g St.  Mary; 'Whitechapel.  1C73 
A b St.  Mary-le-bone;  High  Street,  Mary-le-bonc  175O 
B C e St.  Mary  Magdalen; Knight  Rider  Street, Doctor’s  Commons.  1C85 
C c f St.  Mary,  Somerset;  Upper  Thames  Street.  iCps 
tBC  e f St.  Mary,  Woolnuth;  Lombard  Street.  16C7 
D c St.  Mary;  Newington  Butts 
C c St.’ Matthew;  Friday  Street.  1C7O 
h St.  Matthew;  Bethnal  Green.  174O 
f St.  Michael,  Bassishaw;  Basinghall  Street.  1C79 
! E C e f St.  Michael;  Curnhill.  i07Ct. 

C f St.  Michael;  Crooked  Lane.  1O88 
C c St.  Michael;  (^cenhithe,  Thames  Street.  1C7C 
C e St.  Michael  Royal;  College  Hill,  ditto.  1C94 
' E C c St.  Michael;  Wood  Street,  Cheapsidq.  1C7O 
C c St.  Mildred;  Bread  Street.  1683 
E3  C c f St.  Mildred;  Poultry'.  1676 

C e St.  Nicholas,  Cold  Abbey;  Old  Fish  Street.  l077 
D f St.  Olave;  Tooley  Street,  Soutk^v’ark.  1737 
C f St.  Olave;  Hurt  Street,  Crutched  Friars 
j B C c St.  Olave;  Old  Jewry.  1673 

I B C e St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  between  Cheapside  and  Ludgate  Hill 

II  C c d St.  Paul;  Covent  Garden.  Rebuilt  1 79G 
C g h St,  Paul;  Shadwell.  i6s6 

D c St.  Peter’s  Collegiate  Church;  Westminster 
13  C c f St.  Peter;  Cornhill.  1C72 

B f St.  Pctcr-lc-Pcor;  Broad  Street.  Rebuilt  I 79 1 
C f St.  Peter  ad  vincula;  in  the  Tower 
D c f St.  Saviour;  Southwark.  iioC 
B d e St.  Sepulchre;  Snow  1670 

B e St.  Stephen;  Coleman  Street.  1O7C 
C c f St.  Stephen;  Walbrook.  1O7S 

C c St.  Swithin;  St.  Swithin’s  Lane.  Cannon  Street.  1679 
B C d Temple  Church;  Inner  Temple  Lane.  1158 
D f .St. 'I  hoinas;  Southwark.  1213 
C f Ti  inity;  Little  Minorics.  i 706 
B C c St.  Vedast;  Foster  Lane,  Chcapside.  i0p7 

CHAPELS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  RELIGION, 

B b Audlcy;  Audlcy  Street,  Grosvenor  Square 
9 d Asylum;  St.  George’s  Fields 
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A b Baker  Street;  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square 
B c Bedford;  Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury 
A B b Bentinck;  Paddington 
C b Berkeley;  John  Street,  Berkeley  Square 
B c Berwick;  Berwick  Street,  Soho 
D c Broadway;  Westminster 
B C a Chapel  Royal;  Kensington  Palace 
C b c Chapel  Royal;  St.  James’s  Palace 
C De  Chapel  Royal;  Whitehall 

Chapel  Royal;  Greenwich  Hospital 
b Charlotte;  Charlotte  Street,  Pimlico  ^ 

c Charlotte,  Charlotte  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road 
a Chelsea;  Chelsea  Hospital 
c Duke  Street;  Duke  Street,  Westminster 
e Ely;  Ely  Place,  Holborn 
t)  Ebury,  Chelsea 

C Eitzroy;  London  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road 
d Foundling  hospital;  Guildford  Street 
d Gray’s  Inn;  Holborn 
c Henry  III.  adjoining  Westminster  Abbey 
c Jerusalem;  adjoining  Westminster  Abbey 
c King  Street;  King  Street,  Golden  Square 
e Lamb’s;  Lamb  Ciiapel  Street,  MonkwcU  Street,  Fore  Street 
d Lincoln’s  Inn 

b Lock;  Lock  Hospital,  Grosvenor  Place 
d Long  Acre ; Long  Acre 

d Magdalen;  Magdalen  Hospital,  Blackfrlars  Road 
b May  Fair;  Curzon  Street 
e Mercer’s;  Mercer’s  Hall,  Cheapside 
f New;  Church  Street,  Covcrley’s  Fields 
c Oxenden;  Oxenden  Street,  Haymarkct 
b Oxford;  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street 
a Park;  Little  Chelsea 
b Park;  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square 
Pentonville;  Islington 
c Percy;  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square 
c Portland;  Portland  Street;  Oxford  Street 
c Providence;  Titchficld  Street 
r Queen’s  Chapel;  Tavistock  StrMt.  Russel  Square 
c Queen  Square;  Queen  Sqviare,  Westmlnftcr 
e Queen  Street;  Upper  Thames  Street 
d Rolls;  Chancery  Lane 

b Seymour  Street,  Bryanston  Street,  Portman  Square 
a St.  George’s;  Five  Fields,  Chelsea 
I c St.  George’s;  London  Road,  Surry 
d St  John’s;  MiUman  Street,  Lambs  Conduit  Street 
c St  John’s;  St.  John’s  Street,  Brick  Lane 
c St.  Margaret’s;  Chapel  Street,  Westminster 
c St  Stephen’s;  Parliament  House 
d South  Lambeth;  South  Lambeth 
c Spring  Garden;  Charing  Cross 
d Tavistock;  Broad  Court,  Long  Acre 
b Trinity;  Conduit  Street 
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D c Th’^its,  Chapel  Court,  High  Street,  Southwark 
Bf  Wheeler  Street;  Three  Crown  Court,  Wheeler  Street 
B f Wheeler^s;  Chapel  Yard,  Lamb  Street,  Spital  Field’* 


FOREIGN  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 


A b f Armenian  Chapel;  Princes  Row,  Coverlid  Fields,  Spital  Fields 
C g Danilh;  Wellclose  Square 
B f Dutch;  Austin  Friars,  Broad  Street 
C c Dutch;  St.  James’s  Palace 
B g French;  Brick.  Lane,  Spital  Fields 
B c French;  Crown  Street,  Soho 
B g French;  Parliament  Court,  Artillery  Place 
A h French;  St.  John’s  Court,  Bethnal  Green 
B C f French;  Threadnccdlc  Street 
B f French  Chapel;  Austin  Friars 
C d German  Calvinist  Church;  Savoy,  Strand 
C d German  Lutheran  Church;  Savoy,  Strand 
C g German  Chapel;  Little  AylifTc  Street,  Goodman’s  Fields 
Bg  German;  Brown’s  Lane,  Spital  Fields 
B e German;  Little  Trinity  Lane 
B c German;  Ludgate  Hill 
C c German;  St.  James’s  Palace 
B f German  ; in  Austin  Friars 
Bed  Helvetic;  Moor  Street,  Seven  Dials 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPELS. 

B d Duke  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
B c D^*nmark  Court,  Crown  Street,  Soho 
D d c London  Road,  Surry 
D d Prospect  Place,  St.  George’s  Fields 
C b South  Street,  May  Fair 
B c Sutton  Street,  Soho 
B b S;:anish  Place,  Manchester  Square 
B f White  Street,  Muorftelds 
B c Warwick  Street,  Golde^i  Square 
C g Virginia  Street,  RatcllfT  Highway 
A a Hampstead 

D h Clarke’s  Buildings,  Greenudeh 


SYNAGOGUES. 

C f Bricklayer’s  Hall,  LcadcnhaJl  Street 
C c d Back  Alley,  Denmark  Court,  Strand 
C f Baker’s  Gardens,  Lcadcnhall  Street 
f g (Portuguese)  BevU  Marks,  Duke’s  PUic 
Church  Row,  Fenchurch  Street 
B c f g (Dutch)  Duke’s  Place 

E c 5 
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MEETING-HOUSES  AND  METHODIST  CHAPELS,  OP 
VARIOUS  SECTS,  DISSENTING  FROM  THE  ESTA- 
BLISHED CHURCH. 

C d Adelphi 

C c Air  Street,  PiccadiUy 

B c Aldermanbury 

B g Artillery  Street,  Blshopsgate 

C g Ayliffe  Street  (Great  and  Little)  Goodman's  Fields 

D f Back  Street,  Horslydpwu 

B e Barbican 

A d Battle  Bridge,  Islington 
A g h Bethnal  Green  / 

D e Btackfriars  Road 
B b Bland  ford  Street,  Manchester  Square 
B g Boar’s  Head  Court,  Petticoat  Lane,  Whitechapel 
A d e Brayne’s  Buildings,  Cold  Bath  Fields 
B f Broad  Street  Buildings,  Moorfields 
B f Broad  Street  (New)  Moorhelds 
G h Broad  Street,  Wapping 
B h Bull  Lane,  Stepney 
B f Bull  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe  ' 

B f Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Aic 
B f Camomile  Street,  Blshopsgate  Street 
C e Carter  Lane  (Little)  Doctor’s  Commons 
D f Carter  Lanc,Tooley  Street 
D f Chapel  Court,  Southwark 
B c Chapel  Street,  Soho  Square 
B g Church  Lane,  Whitechapel 
, B h Church  Street,  Mile  End 

Be  Churchyard  Court,  Fetter  Lane 
B e Cock  Lane,  Snow  Hill 
B e f Coleman  Street,  London  Wall 
D f Collier’s  Rents,  Southwark 
D a Cook’s  Ground,  Chelsea 
D f Crosby  Row,  Snow’s  Fields 
B e Cripplcgate 

B d Crown  Court,  Russel  Street,  Covent  Garden 
A f Cumberland  Street,  Curtain  Road 
D f Dean  Street,  Tooley  Street,  Southwark  * 

B f Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate  Street 
B d Eagle  Street,  Red  Lion  Square 
' C f Eastcheap,  (Great)  Fish  Street  Hill 
C f Eastcheap,  (Little)  Ditto 
C g East  Smithfleld,  Tower  Hill 
B c Edward  Street,  Soho 
B d Elim  Court,  Fetter  Lane) 

B C d Essex  Street,  Strand.— >UniUriaa 
D c Ewer’s  Street,  Southwark 
B d Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street 
B e Founder’s  Hall,  Lothbury 
A f Finsbury 
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D f Gainsford  Street,  Horslydowti 
B e Glasshouse  Yard,  Aldersgate  Street 
B c Grafton  Street,  Soho 
C D g Gravel  Lane  (Old)  Wapping 
C c Green  Walk,  Blackfriars  Road 
B f Grey  Eagle  Street,  Spital  Fields 
B c Hanover  Street,  Long  Acre 
B c Hare  Court,  Aldersgate  Street 
B d Holborn  Bars 
A f Holywell  Mount,  Shoreditch 
A f Hoxton  Square 
D h Jamaica  Row,  Rotherhithe 
B e Jewin  Street,  Aldersgate  Street 
C f Jewry  Street,  Aldgatc 
C D g Johnson’s  Street,  Old  Gravel  Lane,  Wapping 
D e Kent  Street,  Southwark 
D f King  John’s  Court,  Bermondsey 
B c King  Street,  Soho 
C D h Leading  Street,  ShadwcH 
B d Leather  Lane,  Holborn 
B e f London  Wall.— Scotch 
D e f Long  Lane,  Southwark 
D d Lower  Lambeth  Marsh 
B f Maze  Pond,  Southwark 
B b Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  square 
B e Meeting  House  Alley,  Old  Jewry 
B f Meeting  House  Walk,  Snow’s  Fields 
B e Meeting  House  Court,  Bartholomew  Close 
B e Meeting  House  Yard,  Red  Cross  Street 
B c Mihon  Alley,  Dean  Street,  Soho 
C g Mill  Lane,  Cable  Street,  Rosemary  Lane 
C f Miles’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street 
A c Mitchel  Street,  Old  Street 
B f g Monfcwell  Street 

B d New  Court,  Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
B d Newington  Butts 
D g h New  Road,  Rotherhithe 
Be  New  Road,  Surry 
B c New  Tothill  Street,  Westminster 
C g Nightingale  Lane,  East  Smithficld 
B d Ncvill’s  Court,  Fetter  Lane 
C c Orange  Street,  LciceRer  Square 
B f Park  Street,  Southwark 
B e Paul’s  Alley,  Red  Cross  Street,  Cripplcgate 
B f Pavement,  Finsbury 
B f Pinner’s  Hall,  Broad  Street,  City 
C g Prescott  Street,  (Little)  Goodman’s  Fields 
D c Princes  Street,  Wcstminllcr 
A f Princes  Street,  Moorhclds 
B d Queen  Street,  (Great ) Lincoln’slnn  Fields 
B c Queen  Street,  Southwark 
B g h Queen  Street,  Rotherhithe 
B e Red  Cross  Street,  Barbican 
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QUAKERS  MEETINGS. 


A B e f Rope  Maker’s  Alley,  Mnorflelds 
C g h Rose  Lane , RatcltlT  Cross 
D f Salisbury  Street,  Bermondsey 
C e Salter’s  Hall,  Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street 
C h Shakespeare’s  Walk,  Shadwell 
R c Silver  Street,  Wood  Street 
B f St.  Helen’s  (Little)  Rishopsgate  Street 
C e St.  Thomas  Apostle,  (Great;  Watling  Street 
T)  f St.  Thomas,  New  AVay,  I'onicy  Street 
D fSt  Thomas  Street,  Southwark 
A c Spa  Fields,  Islington 
B e Staining  Lane,  Cheapside 

B f Still  Alley,  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate  Street 
A c Store  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road 
B C b-c  Swallow  Street,  Oxford  Street 
A f Tabernacle  Walk,  Finsbury 

Tabernacle  Walk,  (Little;  Finsbury 
C e f Three  Crane  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street 
ABC  Titchficld  Street  (Little;  Oxford  Street 
A c Tottenham  Court  Road 
D f Unicorn  Yard,  Tooley  Street 
D c Union  Street,  Southwark 
D f Walnut  Tree  Alley,  Tooley  Street 
B c Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street  *“ 

B c West  Street,  Seven  Dials 
B f White’s  Row,  Spital  Fields 
B d Wild  Street,  (Little;  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
B f Winchester  Street,  London  Wall 
B f Windsor  Court,  Monkwell  Street 
B f Wood  Street,  London  Wall 
B f Wors  hip  Street,  Moorhelds 
C c York  Street,  St.  James’s 


qUAKERS’  MEETINGS. 


Karnes  of  Monthly  Meetings, 
Devonshire  House 
Grace  Church 
Peel  - . - 

Radcliff 

Southwark  • - 

Westminster 


Places  •u'here  situated. 

Houndsditch 

White  Hart  Court,  Graccchurch  Street 
St.  John’s  Street,  Smithficld 
SchooUhouse  Lane,  Radcliff  Highn*ay 
Red  Cross  Street,  Park 
Peter’s  Court,  St  Marlin’sLanc 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PUBLIC  OFFICES,  ^c. 


B,  T^hese  may  be  found  in  the  Map^  by  referring  to  the. 
Street  in  ivbich  each  is  situated^  in  the  List  of  Streets^ 


//\_CCOUNTANT-GcneraPs  Ofllce ; Chancery  Lane 
Mdmiralty;  Whitehall,  Westminster 
idmiralty  Court ; College  Square,  Doctor’s  Commons 
Lkdmiralty  Record  Office  ; College  Square,  Doftor^s  Commons 
Vdjutant-GeneraPs  08\ce;  Crown  Street,  King  Street,  Westminster 
\ffidavit  in  Chajiccry  Office ; Symond^s  Inn 

Ifrican  Company  of  Merchant’s  Office;  No.  60,  Mark  Lane,  Fcnchurch 
Street 

llfrican  Company’s  Office ; at  Mr.  Gosling’s,  Lawrence  Poulteney  Lane, 
Cannon  Street 
\ilgricultural  (Board  of),  Sackville  Street 
tttgricultural  Museum  ; George  Street,  Hanover  Square 
.Jien’s  Office;  Crown  Street,  Westminster 
L.lienation  Office ; King’s-Bench  Walk,  Temple,  Fleet  Street 
Lii.lmoner’s  Office ;•  Scotland  Yard,  Westminster 
\llowance  Office  for  Spoiled  Stamps;  Somerset  Place,  Strand 
..mcrican  Agency  Office,  for  the  Sale  of  American  Lands;  No.  6,  Ingram’s 
Court,  Fcnchurch  Street 

American  Loyalist  Pay  Office ; Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall 
American  Office  for  Sales ; Old  Broad  Street,  London  Wall 
-American  Fund  Office;  City  Chamhers,  Bishopsgate  Street 
».nt4quarian  Society;  Somerset  Place,  Strand 

appeals  for  Prizes  of  War ; Higli  Court,  College  Square,  Dodlor’s  Commons 
iMXhcs  (Court  of),  Dodlor’s  Commons 

Urchdcacon  of  London’s  Court ; Knightlrider  Street,  Doctor’s  Commons 
l\rchdcacon  of  Rochester’s  Court;  Bennet’s  Hill,  Doctor’s  Commons 
vrmorial  Bearing  Licence  Office;  (principal)  Somerset  Place 
) litto,  (for  the  City  of  London) ; No.  so,  Lombard  Street,  Cornhill 
l.irmy  Pay  Offiyc;  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall 
ikssay  Office;  Carey  Lane,  Foster  Lane,  Chcapsidc 
I-Assurance  Office,  (Amicable) ; Serjeant’s  Inn,  Fleet  Street 
) ?itto,  (Equitable) ; New  Bridge  Street,  Blacfcfriars 
^Jitlo,  (London) ; Birchin  Lane,  Cornhill 

iiitto,  (Hand  in  Hand) ; Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars 

'.»itto,  (Pelican);  Lombard  Street 

)-Htto,  (PheenU) ; Lombard  Street  and  Charing  Cross 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  OFFICtS,  &C, 
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Assurance,  (Royal  Exchange) ; Cornhill,  Conduit  Street,  and  Pall  Mall 
Ditto,  (Sunfire);  Cornhill,  and  Craig’s  Court,  Charing  Cross 
Ditto,  (Unions  j Maiden  Lane,  and  Wood  Street,  Cheapsidc 
Ditto,  (Westminster) ; Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden 
Kitto,  (British) ; Stnind 

Ditto,  (Westminster  for  Lives) ; Corner  of  Castle  Court,  Strand 
Ditto,  (Widows  and  Orphans) ; Parliament  Street,  Westminster 
Auditor’s  Oflice,  (for  Public  Accounts);  Somerset  Place 
Asylum,  Femal; ; Lamoeth 

Ditto  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children ; Grange  Road,  Bermondsey 

Auditor  of  the  Imprest  Office;  Scotland  Yard,  Whitehall 

Auditor  of  the  Land  and  Window-Tax  Office;  Palace  Yard,  Westminster 

Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  Office;  Ditto 

Augmentation  Office , Ditto 

Bank  of  England  ; Thrcadneedlc  Street 

Bankrupt’s  Office  ; Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar 

Barrack  Office;  Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross 

Basingstoke  Canal  Navigation  Office;  No.  10,  Charles  Street,  St.  Jamot’s 
Square 

Bayswater  Lying-in  Hospital;  Bayswater 
Bernard’s  Inn ; Holborn 
Bethlcm  Hospital ; Moorficlds 

Bill  of  Middlesex  Office  ; No.  15,  CUffind’s  Inn,  Fleet  Street 
Bishop  of  Loudon’s  Office ; Knight-rider  Street,  Dodlor’s  Common* 

Board  of  Agriculture  ; Sackvillc  Street,  Piccadilly 
Ditto  of  Green  Cloth;  Kitchen  Court,  SL  James’s 
Ditto  of  Trade  ; Treasury,  Wh'tchall 
Ditto  of  Controul  for  India  Affairs  ; Whitehall 
Ditto  of  Works;  Scotland  Yard,  Westminster 
Borough  Court;  St.  Margaret’s  Hill,  Southwark 
Borough  Compter ; Toolcy  Street,  Southwark 
Bridewell  Hospital  and  Prison  ; Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars 
Bridewell  Prison  ; Tothill  Fields,  Westminster 
Ditto;  Clerkcnwell  » 

Ditto  ; St.  George’s  Fields 

British  Museum ; Great  RufTcl  Street,  Bloomsbury 
British  Lying-in  Hospital  ; Brownlow  Street,  Drury  Lane 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  House;  Downing  Strccl,  Westmlnstor 
Carlton  House;  Pall  Mall 

Chancery  Office;  or,  Southampton  Buildings, Chanesry  Lane 
Chancery  Court;  Lincoln’s-lnn  Hall,  and  Westminster  Hall 
Charter-house  Hospital  and  School , Charter-house  Square 
Chelsea  Royal  Hospital ; Chelsea 

Chirographer’s  Office;  Middle  Temple  Lane,  Fleet  Street 
City  Chambers;  Bishopsgate  Street 
City  Compter ; Gillspur  Street,  West  Smithffcld 
City  Solicitor’s  Office;  Guildhall,  Chsapsidc 

Clerk  of  the  Errors’ Office,  (Common  Pleas);  Southampton  Buildings 
Clement’s  Inn  ; near  St.  Clement’s  Church,  Strand 
Clerk  uf  Juries,  and  Habcas-Corpus  Office;  Chancery  Lane 
Ditto  of  the  Outlawries ; No.  l,  Vump-Cnurt,  Middle  Temple 
Clerk  of  the  Papers  Office,  (Common  Pleas) ; Prison,  Fleet  Market 
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w Clerk  of  the  Papers  Oflice,  (King’s  Bcrich  Prison^;  near  the  King’s  Bench, 
South\vark 

TDitto  of  the  Rules  of  King’s  Bench  Office ; Symond’s  Inn 
tiDitto  of  the  Essoigns  Office,  (Common  Pleas) ; Elm  Court,  Middle  Temple 
LDitto  of  the  Papers  Office,  (of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench)  ; No.  C, 
Symond’s  Inn 

rOitto  of  the  Crown  Office  ; Roll’s  Yard,  Chancer^'  Lane  ' 

Il'Oitto  of  Doequets  Office,  (King’s  Bench);  Kiug,s  Bench  Office,  Inner 
Temple 

DOitto,  (Common  Pleas) ; Tanfield  Court,  Inner  Temple 
LOitto  of  the  Escheats ; Somerset  I’lace 

C’-lcrk  of  the  Errors’  Office,  ^King’s  Bench);  Roll’s  Yard,  Chancery  Lane 
'lerk  of  the  Peace  for  Surry  ; 6,  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Temple 
^''lerg^',  (Tenths  Office) ; Inner  Temple 
lifford’s  Inn  ; Fleet  Street 

hJal  Meters’  Office  ; Ncrihumbcrland  Street,  Strand 
Inckpit,  (Ko^'al) ; Park  Street,  Westminster 
h)ld-Bath-Field*s  House  of  Correction  ; East  of  Gray’s-Tnn  Lane 
lommandcr.in.Chief,  (Duke  of  York’s  Office)  ; Horse  Guards,  Whitehall 
!onimcrce,  (Chamber  of) ; Cornhill 

‘ommissary  General’s  Office  ; 4C,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster 
'ommissioners  of  Sewer’s  Office ; Guildhall  Yard,  King  Street,  Cheapside 
c ommissioners  Offices  for  Land  and  Assessed  Ta.xes ; Guildhall  Yard 
ommon  Bail  Office;  King’s  Bench  Office,  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Inner  Temple 
ommon  Pleas  Office;  Tanfield  Court,  Inner  Temple 
ommons,  (House  of);  Palace  Yard,  Westminster 
omptrollcr  of  Army  Account’s  Office  ; Scotland  Yard,  Westminster 
-ommissary’s  Office  for  Surr^' ; Godliman  Street 
c^ammissioners  of  Sewers  Office  for  Westminster;  Carlisle  Street,  Soho 
jpper  Company’s  Office,  (English) ; No.  22,  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street, 
City  of  London 

H'itto,  (Mines  Royal) ; No.  2T,  Watling  Street 
jrporation  Office;  Paper  Buildings,  Inner  Temple 

>rporation  for  Seamen  in  the  Merchants’  Service;  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill 
>rn  Exchange ; Mark  Lane 
)rn  Market;  Paddington 

»urt  of  King’s  Bench;  Westminster,  and  Guildhall,  Cheapside 
tto  Common  Picas;  Ditto 
tto  Exchequer ; Ditto 

h’lto  Record,  ffor  Stepney  and  Hackney) ; Whitechapel 
mrt  of  Conscience,  iir  Requests  ; Guildhall  Yard 
tto  ; Castle  Street,  Leicester  Fields 
tto ; Vine  Street,  Piccadilly 
tto  ; Fullwood’s  Rents,  Holborn 
tto  ; Osborne  Street,  Wliitechapcl 
"tto;  St.  Margaret’s  Hill,  South^va^k 
al  Exchange ; Lower  Thames  Street,  opposite  Billingsgate 
.uncil  Office;  Cockpit,  Whitehall 
own  Office;  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Inner  Temple 
rsi tor’s  Office,  (In  Chancery);  Chancery  Lane 
r stom-hoMsc;  Lower  Thames  Street 
i'-5tos  Brevium  Office;  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple 
daration  Office;  King’s  Bench  Office,  Inner  Temple 
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Delegate’s  Office;  College  Square,  Doctor’s  Commons 
Deputy-Remembrancer’s  Office;  Exchequer  Office,  King’s  Bench  Walk, 
Inner  Temple 

Dispensation  Office;  Nc^v  Court,  Middle  Temple 

Dolor’s  Commons;  St.  Paul’s 

Domingo  St.  Claim  Office;  Old  Broad  Street 

Duchy  of  Cornwall  Office ; Somerset  Place 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  Office ; Ditto 

Dutch  Property  Office;  55,  Old  Broad  Street 

East-India  House;  Leadenhall  Street 

Eastland  Company ; 1 1,  Stepney  Lane,  Wood  Street 

Rast^India  Company  s Warehouses, 

New  street,  Bishopsgate  Street  (for  muslin,  calico,  and  raw  silk) 
Leadenhall  Street  (for  ditto  ditto  ditto) 

Twowarehouses,  Seething  Lane,  Tower  Street  (for  drugs,  china, and  tea) 
Two  warehouses,  Fcnchurch  Street  (for  tea) 

Haydon  Square,  Minories  (for  tea) 

Cowper’s  Row,  Crutched  Friars  (for  lea  and  sugar) 

Crutched  Friars  (for  ditto  ditto) 

London  Wall  (for  Indigo,  &c.) 

Ratcliffc  Cross  (for  salt  petre,  &c.) 

Rotherhithe  Platform  (for  ditto) 

Royal  Exchange  (for  pepper) 

Montague  Close,  Southwark  (for  cane,  &c.) 

Kentish^uildings,  High  Street,  Southwark  (for  tea) 

Fresh  Wharf,  Lower  Thames  Street,  for  sugar 
Gravel  Lane,  for  ditto 
Paul’s  Wharf,  Benner’s  Hill,  Upper  Thames  Street,  for  pant  and  sem, 
or  hemp  or  flax 

Dowgate,  Thames  Street,  for  sugar  and  indigo  (, 

Griffin’s  Wharf,  Morgan’s  Lane,  Toolcy  Street,  Southwark,  for  rice, 
Lime  Street,  Leadenhall  Street,  for  baggage  ^ 

Tooley  Street,  Southwark,  for  sugar  i 

Potter’s  Fields,  Tooley  Street,  Southwark,  for  tea  i 

Rotherhithe,  near  the  Church,  for  sugar  ■] 

Jewry  Street,  Aldgate  Street,  Aldgate,  for  tea  / 

East-India  Commission  Office  ; Treasury,  Whitehall 
Emigrant  Office  ; Queen  Street,  W'^estminstcr 

Equity-Exchequer  Office  ; King’s  Bench  Walk,  Inner  Temple  ; 

Error’s  Office,  King’s  Bench  ; Chancery  Lane 
Examiner’s  Office  in  Chancery  ; Roll’s  Yard,  Chancery  Lame 
Exchange,  Stock ; near  the  Bank  J 

Exchange,  Royal ; Cornhill  j 

Exchange,  Exeter;  Strand  j 

Exchange,  Coal ; Lower  Thames  Street  J 

Exchange,  Corn ; Mark  Lane,  Fcnchurch  Street  J 

Exchequer;  New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster  5 

Exchequer  Chamber  for  of  error  ; Garden  Court,  InnorTetnple  ^ 
Exchequer  Office;  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Inner  Temple 
Exchequer  of  Picas  Office ; No.  g,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln’s  Imn 
Exchequer  Loan  Bill  Office;  over  the  Royal  Exchange 
Excise  Office : Old  Broad  Street,  London  Wall 
Express  Office  for  General  Post ; Uay-nurket 
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1 .alty  Ofiltc;  Gpeat  Knight-rider  Street,  Doctor’s  Commons 
4 1 Office ; Tanfield  Covirt,  Inner  Temple 

azer’s  Office  to  the  Common  Pleas  for  London  and  Middlesex,  No.  4,  Elm 
:^ourt.  Temple 

iizcr’s,  Exigenters,  and  Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  King’s  Bench;  Pump 

'Jourt,  Middle  Temple 

c c Assurance  Offices. — See  Assuvnnee 

rtjt-frnit’s  Office ; near  the  Church,  Temple 

ciet  Prison ; Fleet  Market 

fcign  Apposer’s  Office  ; Inner  Temple 

rznival’s  Inn,  Holborn 

gaose-Licence  Office ; Somerset  Place  ’ \ 

tfnd  Jundlion  Canal  Office;  No.  23,  Fludyer  Sticc^  and  Winchester  Row, 
Green  ' 

.‘.s-bousc  ; ■W'estminster 
I y’s  Inn  ; Holborn 

If  cral  Accountant  Office  of  New  Duties ; Somerset  Place 
^'Iham  College;  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill 
:,}spur  Street  Compter ; GsUspur  Street,  West  Smithfleld 
l.:idhall,City  of  London ; King  Street,  Chcapside 
:..dhall,  City  of  Westminster ; King  Street,  Westminster 
t>cney  Coach  and  Sedan  Chair  Office ; Somerset  Place 
ca$  Corpus  Office  ; Chancery  Lane 
' Powder  Office ; Somerset  Place 
: a ; New  .Street,  Spring  Gardens 

No.  so,  Lombard  Street,  Cornhill 
L ) ; Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street 
•f-pay  Office  ; Army  Fay  Office,  Whitehall 
mper  Office ; Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar 
L license  and  Stamp  Office ; Somerset  Plate 
fcierN  and  Pedlar’s  Office ; Ditto 
Lid’s  College  office ; Bennet’s  Hill,  Doctor’s  Commons 
c e Dealer’s  Tax  Offi:e ; Somerset  Place 
c e Guards ; Whitehall 
I ital,  St.  Bartholomew’s;  West  Smithfield 
>.»,  Bethlehem;  Moorfields 
, Christ’s ; Nc%vgate  Street 

I.,  Foundling ; Guildford  Street  ' 

,1,  St.  George’s,  Hyrtc-Park  Corner 
, , Guy’s  ; Southwark 
, , Locke ; Pimlico 
, , St.  Luke’s ; Old  Street 

> , London ; W’hitechapcl  Road 

,,  Lying-In;  Surry  Side  of  Westminster  Bridge  V 

,,  Lying-In;  City  Road 

M,  Magdalen ; Blackfriars  Rond 

, , Mar^'bonc ; Northumberland  Street 

, , St.  Thomas’s ; High  Street,  Southwark 

,,  <^ccn*s  Lying-Inn  ; Bayswatcr 

,,  Middlesex;  Chailcs Street,  Berners’ Street 

, , Westminster  ; No.  4,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminater 

I : of  Corrcwlion  ; Cold-Bath  Fields  ' 

r j Tax  Office  ; Somerset  Place- 

Mn’s  Bay  Company;  No.  3,  Fcnchurch  Street 

Bile  Society  Receiving  House;  Hyde  Park  , , 

Ff 
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Impress  OfRce  ; Scotland  Yard 

Inland  Navication  Olfice ; No.  16,  Token-house  Yaid 

Inrollmcnt  Office  ; Chaheery  Lane 

Inrollmcnts  of  Fines,  and  Receiver’s  Office ; Inner  Temple 
Inspector  General  of  the  Custom’s  Office ; Custom-house,  Lover  Thames 
Street,  and  Whitehall 
Invalid  Office ; Whitehall 

Irish  Office;  No.  12,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster 

Jerusalem  Chamber ; Westminster  Abbey 

Jewel  Office  ; Tower 

Judges’  Chambers;  Serjeant’s  Inn 

Judgment  Office  ; King’s  Bench  Office,  Inner  Temple 

King’s  Bench  Office ; King’s  Bench  Walk,  Inner  Temple 

King’s  Remembrance  Office;  King’s  Bench  Wallc,  Inner  Temple 

King’s  Bench  Prison;  St.  George’s  Fields 

King’s  Printing  OjTicc;  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street 

King’s  Stationery  Office ; New  Palace  Yard 

King’s  Silver  Office;  Elm  Court,  Middle  Temple 

Land-Tax  Office  for  London  ; Lombard  Street 

Land  Revenue  Office ; Whitehall 

Land-Tax  Register  Office  ; No.  p,  Holborn  Row,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields 
Lead  Company  ; St.  Tviartiu’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street 

Levant  or  Turkey  Company ; No.  14,  Little  St.  Helen’s,  Bisbopsgatc  Street 
Lcvcrian  Museum ; Blackfriars  Bridge 
Lincoln’s  Inn  ; Chancery  Lane 

Lincoln’s-Inn/Stcward’s  Office ; No.  1 5,  Old  Buildings 
Ditto  Library  ; No.  2,  Stone  Buildings 
Linnxan  Society ; Panton  Square 
Laws,  College  of ; Dodlor’s  Commons 

London  Register  Office ; Great  Knight-rider  Street,  Do6lor’s  Commons 

London  Library ; Hatton  Street 

London  Medical  Library  ; Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street 

London  Annuity  Society  for  Widows,  No.  25,  Old  Fish  Street 

London  Dock  Company ; 33,  Winchester  Street 

London  Workhouse  v Bishopsgate  Street 

Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office ; Stable  Yard,  St.  James’* 

Lord  Steward’s  Office;  St.  Anne’s  Lane 

Lord  Treasurer’s  Remembrancer’s  Office;  Somerset  Place 

LordMayor’s  Court  and  Office  ; Royal  Exchange 

Lords,  House  of.  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster 

Lottery'  Office ; Somerset  Pla'.e 

Lyon’s  Inn  ; Wych  Street,  Drury  Lane 

Ludgate  Prison  ; New  Giltspur  SliCCC 

Mansioii-hobse,  Lord  Mayoi’s;  Mai^sion-house  Street,  Cornhill 
Marshalsca  Court ; Queen  Street,  Soutliwark 
Ditto ; SL  James’s 

Marshalsea  Court  Office;  No.  14,  Clifford's  Inn 
Marshalsea  Prison  ; near  the  Town  Kali,  Southwark 
Master’s  Office  ; King’s  Bench  Office,  Inner  Temple 
Muster’s,  in  Chancery,  Office ; Southampton  Buildings 
Master  of  the  Roll’s  Office  ; Chancery  Lane 

Marybonc  Workhouse ; Northumberland  Street,  New  Road,  Paddlngtn* 

Marybonc  Inffrmary ; Ditto 

Marine  Society’s  Office;  Bishopsgate  Street 
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'•fcrchant  Seaman's  Office ; over  the  Royal  Exchange 
Medicine  Licence  and  Stamp  Office;  Somerset  Place 
ledical  Llaboratnr^' ; Upper  Charlotte  Street,  BlacUfriars  Road 
Toney  Order  Office;  Sherborne  Lane,  Lombard-street 
fme^  Royal  Office 
lint  Office ; Tower 

(iUion  Bank  ; Nag’s-hcad-court,  GracecUurch-atrcet 
tiomiment ; Fish-street  Hill 

Juster-nusier  General's  Office ; Horse  Guards,  Whitehall 
>-aval  Asylum  ; Clarence  House,  Paddington 
avy  Office ; Somerset-placc 
tisi  Prius  Office  ; King'»-bcnch  Office,  Inner  Temple 
rewgate  Prison ; Old  Bailey 
cw  Compter  ; 0;lt‘spur-strcct,  Westminster 

ew-River  Company's  Office ; Islington,  and  Oonet-streel,  Salisbury-square 
ccw  Jail;  Horsemonger-lanc,  Stones-end,  Southwark 
ew  Inn ; Wych-strcct,  Drury-lane 
ew  Prison;  CUrkenwcll 
^ rdnance.  Board  of ; Margaret-street,  Westminster 
rdnance  Office;  .Tower 
.utlawry  Office ; Pirnp-cou^t 

office  for  Widows  Pensions ; No.  lO,  New-square,  Lincola's-ina 
:.ilacc  of  St.  James’s,  end  of  Pall  Mall 
ilace  Court  Office  ; 14,  ClifTord's-inn 
.’vtent  Office ; No.  4,  Old-buildings,  Lincoln 's-Inn 
riymaster-gcneral,of  Land  Forces,  Office;  Whitehall 
'lymaster’s  Office ; St.  James’s  Palace  ^ 

vy Office,  Navy;  Somerset  Place 
i-.rtiament  Office;  Abingdon-street,  Westminster* 
s».wnbroker’s  Licence  Office  ; Somerset-place 
Tofamery  Licence  Office : Somerset  place 
•oUentiary  Prison  ; Cold  Bath  Fields 
'tty  Bag  Office ; RoUs-yard,  Chanccry-lane 
11  Office  ; Westminster  Hall 
ulanthropic  Society  ; St.  Gcorgc’s-flclds 
ysldan’s  College;  Warwick-lane,  Newgate-street 
'.toc  Office ; Somcrsct-place 
%intation  Office ; Treasury,  Whitehall 
eas  Office;  Lincoln's~inn 

lice  Office,  principal ; Bow-strcct,  Covent-garden 
’ tto;  Queen-square,  Westminster 
i7tto  ; Great  Marlborough-strcct,  Oxford-street 
tto;  Hatton-street,  Holtorn 
: tto;  Worship-street,  Shoreditch 
Uto  ; Lambeth-strcct,  Whitechapel 
ii'tto;  High-street,  Shadweir 
tto;  Union-hall, Southwark 

Uo;  Marine,  near  the  Dundee  Armr,  159,  Wapping 
St  Office,  General;  Lombard-sUcct 
ct  Office,  Two-penny  ; ditto 
tto  ditto  ; Gerrard-street,  Soh*o 
-horse  Licence  and  Stamp  Office ; Somorset-place  » 
uUry  Compter  Prison ; Chcapside 

T'lz 
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Prcr.igativc  OfTicc  ; Knight-rider  .street,  Do6tor*s-cnmmoii$ 

Presentation  Oftice  ; No. -2,  Hare-court,  Inner  Temple 
Privy  Council  OlRcc  ; Treasury,  Whitehall 
Privy  Seal  Office  *,  Somerset-place 
Prothonotarics  Office  ; Tanficld-ccuit,  Inner  Temple 
Public  Account’s  office  ; Somerset-place 

Public  Office  for  Affidavltb  in  Chancery  ; Southampton-bulldings,  Cbancerr. 
lane 

Public  Record  Office ; Westminster-abbey 
Queen’s  Palace; 'St.  James’s  Park 
Quccn-Annc’s  Bounty  Office  ; Dcan’s-yard,  Westminster 
Ramsgate  Harbour  Office  ; No.  22,  Austin-friars 
Receiver’s  Office  for  Greenwich  Hospital ; Great  Tower-hill 
Receiver-general  of  the  Comifiutation  Tax,  wheel  carriages,  servauts,  horses, 
■waKgoiis,'  and  carts  Office ; Lombard-street 
Receiver-general  of  the  duties  on  inhabited  houses,  for  London  and  Middlesex 
Office;  Northumberland-street,  Strand 
Receiver-general  of  the  Land-Tax,  for  the  City  of  London  and  Middlesex 
Office ; Excise  Office,  Old  Broad-strcct,  London-wall 
Receiver-General’s  Office  ; for  stamps , Somcrset-place  ’ 

Record  Jlfice  j Tower 

Register  Office,  for  wills  royal  and  peculiar,  of  St.  Catharine’s ; Godlimax 
street,  Doftor’s-commom 

Ditto  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  ; Cartcr-lane,  Doflor’s-conmKiai 
Ditto  in  Chancery ; Chancery-lane 
Ditto  of  deeds  in  Middlesex  ; Bell-yard,  Fleet-street 
Ditto  for  the  land  tax  ; No.  o,  Lincoln’s-inn. fields 
Register  of  Fleet,  & . marriages ; Rutlaad-house,  Charter-housc-s^iaaie 
Return  Office,  for  writs  ; 2,  Tanficld-court,  Temple 
Remembrancer’s  Office  ; Somcrset-place 
Report  Office,  in  Chancery ; Ncw-buildings,  Chancery-lane 
Roll’s;  Chanccr^'-lane 
Royal  Exchange;  Cornhill 
Royal  Society  ; Somcrset-place 
Royal  Institution  ; Albemarlc-strect 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts;  Somcrset-place 
Royal  Military  Asylum  ; Chelsea 
Royal  Military  Academy  ; Woolwich 
Royal  Jurisdidlion  Office  of  St.  Catharine’s  Registry;  Godlimac-street,^ 
Carter-lane 

Russia  Company  ; over  the  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill 
Russia  Company,  Secretary  ; So.  8,  Silver  Strict,  Wood  Street 
Savoy  ; Strand 

Salt  Office  ; Somcrset-place  ’ 

Scottish  Corporation  Office ; Cranc-i.ourt,  Fleet-street 
Seal  Office;  No.  3,  Inner  Tcmplc-laue 
Secretary  of  State’s  Office,  foreign  department ; Downlng-strcct,  Westminster 
Ditto,  ditto,  home  department ; Whitehall 

Ditto,  ditto,  war  department ; Downing-slrcct 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  Ireland ; Fludycr-strcct,  and  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster 

Secretary’s  Office,  Rolls;  Chancery-lane 
Secondary’s  Office, of  Picas,  King’s  Bench;  Klng’s-bench-walk,  laner  Temple 
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♦Secondary’s  Office  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London  ; Lothbury 

♦♦Sheriff’s  Court  Office  ; New  Compter,  Giltspur-street,  Newgate-street 

CDitto;  Guildhall  . ; 

S'Sheriffs  of  London  Office  ; Lothbury 

J5?ieriffs  of  hriddlesex  Office ; Tooke’s-court,  Cursitor-strect 

VSerjeant’s  Inn  ; Fleet-street 

DDitto ; Chancery-lane 

^iSession’s-house;  Old-bailcy 

M)itto ; ClerkcnwcU-grecn 

SSewers  and  Commissioners  Office ; Guildhall 

55ick  and  Hurt  Seaman’s  Office;  Somerset-place 

> Sierra  Leone  Company  ; Birchm  Lane 

^Signer  ot  Writ’s  Office  for  King’s  Bench  ; King’s-bench-walk,  Tnner-Tcmple 
SSignet  Office ; Somerset-place 
College  ; London-wail 
5 Six  Clerks*  Office  ; Chancery-lane 
S&ixpcnny-writ  Office  ; Bcll-^*ard,  Fleet-street 
SsSixpcnnv-receivcr’s Office;  Tower-hill 
SSociety  of  Arts  and  Commerce ; Johu-strect,  Adelphi 
^Solidtor’f  Office  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps, Somerset-p. 

SSomcrsct-plaoe,  near  Ne^v  Church  in  the  Strand 

sea.  Old,  House;  Broad-street,  London-wall 
riHuo,  New,  Threadneedle-street 

> St.  Domingo  Board ; Poet’s  Corner,  Westminster  * 

5-Staple’s  Inn ; Holborn 

^Stationer’s  Office,  for  serving  stationery  to  the  public  offices  under  govern. 

ment ; New  Palace-yard,  Westminster 
Wtate-paper  Office ; Whitehall 
♦’?tamp-office ; Somerset-place 
^Stage-coach  Duty  Office ; Somerset-placc 
'Sul^xna,  in  Chancery,  Office ; No.  20*  Chancery -lane 
S ♦urry  Bridewell ; St.  George’s  Fields 
♦Surveyor  of  Crown-land’s  Office  ; Somerset-place 

• Symond’s  Inn  ; Chanccry-lane 
♦Surgenu’s  Hall;  Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
Vkirgcon’s  Theatre ; Saffron-bill 

I Tax-ofnee ; Somerset-place 
Temple,  Inner  and  Middle;  Flcct-strcct 
Tenth’s  Office  ; Garden-court,  Middle-temple 
Thavics’  Inn ; Holborn 

Tbcalrc,  King’s,  usually  tailed  the  Opera-house ; Haymarkct 
T'Dittn,  Royal  ; Drury-lanc 
TDitto,  D1I..0  ; Covent-garden 

tDUto,  Ditto  ; Haymarkel,  usually  called  the  LHtlc  Theatre  ^ 

.Town-clcrk’s  Office  of  City;  Guildhall 
Tower  of  London;  Tower-hill 
-Transport  Office  ; Dorset-squarc,  Westminster 
’Treasury,  Whitehall,  Wcftminstcr 
Treasury,  Qiiccn’s;  Scotland-yard,  Westminster 

* Treasurer’s  Office  for  the  Inner  Temple  ; Lamb  BuiliKnc-pastage 
: Ditto  for  the  Middle  Temple  ; Hall-staircasc 
"TrinitT-housc  ; Great  Towcr-hill 

-Ditto  ; Deptford 
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PDBLIC  BUILDINGS,  OFFICES,  &C. 


Turkey  Company ; Secretary,  14,  Little  St.  Helen’s 
Union  Hall  ; Union-street,  Southwark 
Veterinary  College  ; St.  Pancras 

Vii  ar-gcneral  atirl  Peculiar’s  Office  ; Knight-ridcr-strect,  Doctor’s  Commons 
Victualling-Officc  Warehouses;  Rcd-housc>  Deptford 
Victualling  Office ; Somcrset-placc 

Vote  Office,  House  of  Commons ; Palace- yard,  Westminster 
War  Office  ; Horse-guards,  Whitehall 
Warrantor  Attorney’s  Office;  Pump-court,  MiJdk-Tcmplc 
Westminster  Hal! ; New  Palaec-yard 
Westminster  Library ; Panton-squaxe 

West  India  Dock  Company  ; Office,  108,  Fenchurch  Street 
Whitehall ; Parliament-street,  Westminster 
Whitechapel  Court ; Whitechapel 

Ditto  Prison  ; Whitcchapel-road  • 

Wine  Licence  Office ; Excise  Office,  Old  Broad-street 


PUBLIC  HALLS  and  COMPANIES. 

With  references  to  the  Map.) 

B C c Apothecaries’  Hall,  Water  Lane,  Blackfriars 
B c Armourers’  and  Bi*aziers’  Hall,  Colman  Street 
C f Bakers’  Hall,  Harp  Lane 
B c Barbers’  Hall,  Monkwcll  Street 
C c Blacksmiths’ Company,  held  at  Cutler’s  Hall 
B e Bowycr’s  Company,  held  atthe  New  London  Tavera 
B c Brewers’  Hall,  Ad^lc  Street 
C f Butchers*  Hall,  Pudding  Lane 
B e Carmens’  Company,  no  Livery,  held  atGidldhall 
B c f Carpenter’s  Hall,  London  Wall  (now  a warehouse) 

Clockmakers’  Company 
C f Clothworkcrs’  Hull,  Mincing  Lane 
B e Coachmakers’  Hall,  Noble  Street 
Combmakers*  Company,  no  Livery 
fi  c Cooks’  Company,  held  at  Guildhall 
B e Coopers’  Hall,  Basinghall  Street 
C c Cordwainers*  Hall,  Distaff  I.anc 
B C f Curriers’  Hall,  London  Wall 
C e Cutlers’  Hall,  Cloak  Lane 
B f Distillers’  Company,  held  at  Drapers’  Hall 
B f Drapers’  Hull,  Throgmorton  Street 
C c Dyers’  Hall,  Dowgate  Hill 
B c Embroiderers’  Hall,  Gutter  Lane 

B f Fanmakers’  Company,  no  Livery,  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate  Street 

C f Farriers*  Company,  held  at  the  George  and  Vulture,  Cornhill 
C f Fellowship  Porters*  Company,  St.  Mary’s  Hill 
C f Fcltmakcrs’  Company,  held  at  Pewterers’  Hall 
Ce  Fishmongers’ Hall,  Thames  Street 

C f Fletcher’s  Company,  held  atthe  George  and  Vulture,  Cornhill 
B e Founders’ Hall,  Lothbury 

C c Frainc-work-knitters’  Company,  held  at  the  King's  Head,  Poaliry 


PUBLIC  HALLS  AND  COMPANIES, 
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■1  € f Fruiterers*  Company,  held  at  the  George  and  Vulture,  Cornhill 
B e Gardeners*  Company,  no  Livery,  held  at  Guildhall 
Be  Cirdlers*  Hall,  Basinghall  Street 
, B c Glass-sellers*  Company,  Antwerp  Tavern 
B c Glaziers*  Company,  held  at  the  New  London  Tavern 
C f Glovers*  Company,  held  at  the  George  and  Vulture,  Cornhill 
Be  Gold  and  Silver  Wire  Drawers*  Company,  no  Livery,  held  at  the 
New  London  Tavern 
B e Goldsmiths*  Hall,  Foster  Lane 
C c Grocers*  Hall,  in  the  Poultry,  rebuilt  tGOt 
B t Gunsmiths*  Company,  held  at  Guildhall 
B c Haberdashery*  Hall,  Maideu  Lane 

C c Hatband-makers*  Company,  no  Livery,  held  at  Cutlers’ Hall 
Ce  Innholders*  Hall,  Elbow  Lane 
C c Joiners’  Hall,  Friar  Lane,  Thames  Street 
C f Ironmongers*  Hall,  Fenchurch  Street 
B f Leathersellers’  Hall,  Little  St.  Helens 

Longbowstring-makers*  Company,  no  Livery 
Bf  Loriners*  Company,  held  <ft  the  Nig’s  Head,  LcadcnhalU  reel 
B e Masons*  Hall,  Mason’s  Alley,  Basingball  Street 
B c Mercers*  Hall,  Cheapsidc 
B f Merchant  Taylor’s  Hall,  TTircadneedle  street 
Musicians*  Company  . 

C c Needle-maker’s  Company,  held  at  Cutler’s  Hall  / 

C c Painters-Stainers*  Hall,  Little  Trinity  Lane 
B c I^ish-Clcrk’s  Hall,  Silver  Street,  Wood  Street 
B c Patten-makers*  Company,  held  at  Guildhall 
B c Paviours*  Company,  held  at  Guildhall 
C f Pewterers*  Hall,  Lyme  Street,  Fenchurch  Street 
B c Plasterers*  Hall,  Addle  Street,  Wood  Street 
C e Plumbers*  Hall,  Chequer  Yard,  Dowgate  Hill 
B c Poulterers*  Company,  no  Hall,  held  at  Guildhall 
B c Sadlers*  Company,  Cheapsidc 
e i Salters*  Hall,  St  Swithin*s  Lane,  Cannon  Street 
Scriveners’  Company 

Be  Shipwrights’ Company,  Irish  Chamber,  Guildhall 
C c Skinners*  Company,  Dowgate  Hill 
Spectacle-maker’s  Company,  no  Livery 
B c Starch-makers’,  incorporated  with  the  Grocers*  Company 
B c Stationers*  Hall,  Ludgatc  Street,  completely  repaired  i8o2 
C e Tallow-Chandlers*  Hall,  Dowgate  Kill 
B c Tin-plate-workers*  Company,  held  at  Guildhall 

Tobacco-plpe-m')kcrs*  Company,  held  at  Curriers’  Hall 
Turners’  Company 

B c Tylers*  and  Brickmakers*  Company,  New  London  Tavern,  Cheapsidc 
C c Vintners*  Hall,  Upper  Thames  Street 
C c Upholders*  Company,  Crane  Court,  Old  Fish  Street  Hill 
C f Watermans*  Hall,  St.  Mary’s  Hill,  Lower  I’hamcs  Street 
B e Wax-Chandlers*  Hall,  Maiden  Lane,  Wood  Street  • • 

^Be  Weavers*  Hall,  Basinghall  Street  , ' • • 

' £ c Wheelwrights*  Company,  no  Livery,  held  a:  GuildiulJ 
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C f XVBCHURCH  LANE,  Lomtard  street 

D c Abington  Street,  Westminster 

B b Adam’s  Street,  Manchester  Square 

C c Adam  Street,  Adclphi 

B b Adam  Street,  Portman  Square 

C e Addle  Hill,  Upper  Thame.'i  Street 

B c Addle  Street,  Wood  Street 

C d Adelphi,  Strand 

C c Air  Street,  Piccadilly 

C b Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly 

C e Albion  Place,  Blaclcfriars  Bridge 

C e Albion  Street,  Blackfriars  Road 

B e Aldermanbury,  Cateaton  Street 

B c Aldermanbury  Postern,  London  Wall 

C e Aldermary  Churchyard,  Watling  Street 

B e Aldersgate  Street  and  Bars,  West  SmithBeld 

C f Aldgate  Street  ^ within  and  without^  LeadenKall  Street 

C e Allballows  Stairs,  Upper  Thames  Street 

B c Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row 

C f America  Square,  Minories 

B b Argy!  Street,  Oxford  Street 

C b Arlington  Street,  PiccadtUy 

A f Artillery  Ground,  Finsbury 

A f Attillery  Place,  Fim^bury 

C b Audley  Square,  Grosvenor  Square 

B b Audley  Street  fNorth  and  South^  ditto 

B c Ave  Maria  Lane,  Ludgate  Hilt 

B f Austin  Friars,  Old  Broad  Street 


'I 
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PRINCIPAL  STREETS,  SqVA'RZS,  &C< 
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C g Ayliffe  Street,  TGrcat  and  Little  j Goodman Fields 

B c Bagnio  Court,  Nc^vgate  Street 

A b Baker  Street,  Portman  Square 

A b Baker  Street,  TNortU^  New  Road,  Mary-le-Bonc 

A b Baker  Street  ('Upper^  Mary-le-Botic 

B d Baldwin’s  Gardens,  and  Square,  Leather  Lane 

C c Bankside,  Southwark 

C f Bank  Buildings,  Thrcadnecdic  Street 

C f Bank  Street,  Ditto 

B e Barbican,  Aldersgatc  Street 

B c Bartholemew  Close,  Little  Britain 

B f Bartholomew  Lane,  Threadncedlc  Street 

B d Bartlett’s  Buildings,  Holborn 

B e Basinghall  Street,  and  Court,  Guildhall 

C e Basing  Lane,  Bread  Street 

A d Battle  Bridge,  Gray’s  Inn  Lane 

C d Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand 

C c Bedfordbury,  Covent  Garden 

C c Bedford  Court,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden 

C c Bedford  Court,  Strand 

A d Bedford  Row,  Red  Lion  Street 

B c Bedford  Street,  Bedford  Square 

C c Bedford  Street,  Covent  Ctardcn 

B d Bedford  Street,  Holborn 

Db  Bclgrave  Place  (^Upperand  Lower  jdittn 

C c Bennett's  Hill,  Thames  Street 

C d Bennet  Street,  Blackfriars  Road 

B c Bentinck  Street,  Berwick  Street 

B b Bentinck  Stredt,  Mary-lc-Bonc 

C b Berkeley  Street,  Piccadilly 

B b Berkeley  Street,  Supper  and  Lower;  Portman  Square 
C b Berkeley  Square,  Bond  Street 
B c Berner^  Street,  Oxfoi-d  Street 
B c Berwick  Street,  Gulden  Square 
B f Bevis  Marks,  St.  Mary  Axe 
C f Billingsgaic  Stairs,  Billingsgate 
C f BUliter  Lane,  LcadciihaU  Street 
C f Billiter  Square,  BiUiter  Lane 
C f Birchiii  Lane,  Cornhill 
B f Bishopsgatc  Street,  within  and  without 
B f Bishopsgate  Churchyard,  Bishopsgatc  Street 
e Blackfriars,  Ludgate 
C c Blackfriars  Stairs,  near  Fleet  Ditch 
Dc  Blackfriars  Road,  St.  George’s  Fields 
B d Black  Horse  Alley,  Fleet  Street 
C c Black  Lion  Stairs,  Strand 
D e Blackman  Street,  Southwark 
B c Blackwell  Hall,  Rasinghall  Street 
B e Blackwell  Hall  Court 
B b Blandfoid  Street,  Manchester  Square 
B c Bloomsbury  Market,  near  Bloomsbury  Square 
B c Bloomsbury  Square,  Southampton  Street,  Holborii 
B b Bolsover  Street,  Oxford  Street 
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B d Bolt  in  Tun  Court,  Fleet  Street 

B d Bolt  Court,  Ditto 

C b Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly 

B bBoiui  Street,  Old  and  New,  Vircadilly 

D c Borough  Koad,  St.  George’s  Fields 

D c Borough  Market,  Southwark 

D f Botolph  Lane,  Little  Eastcheap 

B u Bow  Churchyard,  Cheapside 

B c Bow  Lane,  Cheapside 

B d Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden 

C c Bread  Street,  Cheapside 

B d Bream’s  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane 

B c Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square 

B g Brick  Lane,  Spital  Fields 

B c Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street 

B e Bridge  Street,  New,  Jilackfriars 

B d Bridges  Street,  Covent  Garden 

A c Bridgewater  Square,  Barbican 

B d Broad  Court,  Long  Acre 

Dc  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster 

B c Broad  Street,  Bloomsbary 

B f Broad  Street,  Old  and  New,  London  Wall 

B c Broad  Street,  Poland  Street 

B f Broad  Street  Buildings,  Moorfields 

J>  c Broadway,  TothiU  Street 

B f Broker's  Row,  Moorhelds 

B d Brook’s  Market,  Holborn 

B b Brook  Street,  Upper  and  Lower,  Grosvenor  Square 

B d Brook  Street,  Hoiborn 

B c Brownlow  Street,  Drury  Lane 

B d Brownlow  Street,  Holborn 

Ad  Brunswick  Court,  Queen  Square, Ormond  Street 

A d Brunswick  Square,  FeundUng  Hospital 

C b Bruton  Street,  New  Bond  Street 

B b Bryanston  Street,  Upper  and  Lower, Portman  Square 

D b Buckingham  House  and  Gate,  Pimlico 

C c Buckingham  Street,  Strand 

A c Buckingham  Street,  Fitzroy  Square 

C e Bucklersbury,  Cheapside  n 

C e Budge  Row,  WntUng  Street 

A b Bulstrudc  Street,  Mary-le-Bonc 

B e Bull  and  Mouth  Street,  Aldersgate  Street 

B f Bunhill  Row,  Moorfields 

D g Burr  Street,  East  SmithSeld 

C d Burleigh  Street,  Strand 

C b Burlington  Street,  New*  and  Old,  Bond  Street 

C b Burlington  Gardens,  Bond  Street 

B e Butcherhall  Lane,  Newgate  Street 

B d Butcher  Row,  Temple  Bar 

B f Camomile  Street  and  Court,  Bishopsgate  Street 

D c Cannon  Row,  Wesiininster 

C e CaAHOD  Street,  Walbruok 

D f Canterbury  Square,  Sonthn'ark 

B e Carey  Lane,  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside 


principai.  streets,  squares,  &c. 

E d Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
B c Carlisle  Street,  Soho  ^ 

B c Carnally  Mark  ct,  Carnaby  Street 

B c Carnaby  Street, Golden  Square 
I E c CaroUnc  Street,  Bedford  Square 
C b Carrington  Place,  May  Fair 
C e Carter  Lane,  Great  and  Little,  Doctors’  Commons 
C c Castle  Street,  Air  Street,  Piccadilly 
B a Castle  Street,  Bloomsbury 
B b Castle  Street,  Cavendish  Square 
j B e Castle  Street,  Falcon  Square 
B d Castle  Street,  Holborn 
C c Castle  Street,  i.eicester  Fields 
A f Castle  Street,  Finsbury  Square 
C f Castle  Street,  Thames  Street 
B e Cateaton  Street,  Cheapside  ' 

! C<d  Catharine  Stieet,  Strand 
B b Cavendish  Square,  Oxford  Street 
B b Cavendish  Street,  Oxford  Street 
' C d Cecil  Street,  Strand 
I B d Chancery  Lane,  Fleet  Street 
1 B b Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square 
C c Chandos  Street,  St.  Martin’s  Lane 
I B d Chapel  Street,  Bedford  Row 
‘ C b Chapel  Street,  East  and  West,  May  Fair 
C t Charing  Cross,  Strand 
B b Charles  Street,  Manchester  Square 
A f Charles  Street,  Finsbury 
Ac  Charles  Street,  Upperand  Lower,  FitzroySquare 
. B d Charles  Street,  Bloomsbury 
5 B d Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden 
■ C b Charles  Street,  Ecrkelcy  Square 
C b Charles  Street,  Grosvenor  Square 
t C c Charles  Street,  St,  James’s  Square 
I B c Charles  Street,  Soho 
I D c Charles  Street,  Westminster 
A f Charles  Square,  Hoxton 

A c Charlotte  Street,  Upper  and  Lower,  Fitzroy  Sqaar# 

D e Charlotte  Street,  Great,  Blackfriars  Road 
J B Charlotte  Street,  Bioomshury 
1 B e Charlotte  Strict,  Bedford  Square 
iA  b Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place 
I B e Charterhouse  Lane,  Charterhouse  Square 
IB  e Charterhouse  SquarcJWest  Smithficld 
IB  e Cheapside,  St.  Paul’s 
I A b Chester  Street,  Great  Mary-Ie-Bone  Street 
D b Chester  .Street,  Upper  Grosvenor  Place,  Hyde  Park  Corner 
»B  b Chesterfieild  Street, Mary-Ic-Bone 
i C b Chesterfield  Street,  May  Fair 
FB  e Chick  Lane,  West  Smlthfic:d 
/A  c Chiswcll-street,  Whitecross-street 
ID  c Church-street, Milbank 
5B  c Churcb-street,  Soho 
tC  f City  Chambers,  Bisbopsgate  Within 
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PRINCIPAL  STREETS,  SQUARES 


A c City  Road,  Moorfields 
A c Oity  Green  Yard,  Whitccrosj-strect 
K g City  Yard,  Whitechapel 
B U Clare  Market,  Lincoln*3  Inn  FielUa 
B d Clarc«6treet,  Clare  Market 
C b Clarges-strect,  Piccadilly 
C b Clevcland.squarc,  St.  Jamcj’s  Palace  / 
C b Clcveland-strcei,  Upper  and  Lower 
C f Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard-street 
A c Clcrkcnwell  Close,  ClerkenwcU 
A c Clcrkcnwell  Green,  djtto 
B b CUfford’s-strcct,  New  Bond-street 
A b Clipstonc-strcet,  Mary-lc-Bonc 
B e Cloth  Fair,  Well  Smitbficld 
C f Coal  Exchange,  Billingsgate 
C e Coal  Harbour,  Upper  Thames  Street 
B e Cock  Lane,  Snow  Hill  > 

D e Cockpit,  Whitehall 
C c Cockpit  Yarn,  St.  James’s 
C c Cockspur  Street,  Pall  Mall 
A d Coldbath  Fields,  Hockley  in  the  Hole 
A d Coldbath  Square,  Coldbath  Fields 
G e Coldharbour,  Thames  Street 
B t Coleman-streetjLothbury 
C c College  Hill,  Thames-strcct 
A b Colvill-strert,  Mary-Je-Bone 
B c Compton.strect,  Soho,  Old  and  New 
B b Conduit-street,  Hanover-square 
B b Conway-streel,  Hanover-square 
A c Conway-strett,  Fitzroy-square 
B f Copthall  Court,  Throgjnorton-street 
C b Cork-street,  Burlington  Gardens 
C f Cornhill,  Royal  Exchange 
B c Covent  Garden  Market 
C c Covcntr>'-strcet,  Haymarket 
A f Coverlid  Fields,  Spital  Fields 
C c Craig’s  Court,  Charing  Cross 
B d Crane  Court,  Fleet-street 
C c Cranbourn-street,  Leicester  Fields 
C c Cranbourn  Passage,  ditto 
C c Craven-street,  and  Court,  Strand 
C f Crescent,  Minorlcs  • 

B c Cripplcgate,  and  Buildings,  London  Wall 
C f Crooked  Lane,  Fish-street  Hill 
B f Crosby-square, and  Court,  Bishopsgate  st. 
B f Cross-street,  Finsbury  Place 
A d Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden 
B d Crown  Court,  Butcher  Row,  Temple  Bar 
B e Crown  Court,  Cbeapside 
C f Crown  Court,  Graccchurcb-street 
C d Crown  Court,  Fleet-street 
B c Crown  Court,  Ncwgatc-strcct 
B f Crown  Court,  Thrcadncedle-streel 
C f Crutched  Friars,  Mark  Lane 


PRlNCfPAL  STREETS,  Sf^IARES,  &C. 

C r CuIIum-strcet,  Fcnchurch^trcet 
B a Cumbei  land-street,  Great,  Oxford-street 
C d Cumberland-street,  Blacbfriars  Road 
B a CutnbcriMd  Place,  and  Crescent,  Oxford-street 
p d Cuper’s  Bridge  and  Stairs,  Lambetb 
B d Cursitor-strect,  Chancery  Lane 
C b Curzon-strect,  May  Fair 
D c Dacrc-strect,  Tothill  Fields 
p c Dartmouth-street,  Westminster 
B b Davies-street,  Berkeley-suuarc 
B d Dean-street,  High  Holborn 
B c Dcan-stfeet,  Soho 
B c Denmark-strect,  St,  Giles’s 
C dDcvcrCux  Court,without  Temple  Bar 
A b Devonshire  Piace,  Mary-le-Bone 
B f Devonshire-square,  Bishop, gate-street 
A b Devonshire-street,  Portland  Place 
A d Devonshire-street,  Qiieen-sq-.-are 
C c Distaff  Lane,  Great  and  Little,  Old  Change 
B e Doctor’s  Commons,  St.  Paul’s  ^ 

D e Dorset-stairs,  Dorset-street 

A b Dorset-street,  Maiy'-Ie-Bone 

p 0 Dorset-squarc,  Cannon-row,  Westminster 

C b Dovcr-strect,  Piccadilly 

C e Dowgate  Hill,  and  Court,  Thames-street 

C e Dowgate  Stairs,  Couzen’s  Lane 

B d Drury  Lane,  Strand 

c c Duke’s  Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane 

B f Duke’s  Place,  Aldgate 

B b Duke-street,  Manchester-square 

B b Russel-street,  Bloomsbury 

B b Duke-otreet,  Grosvenor-squarc  ^ 

C e Duncan-placc,  Lcicestcr-square 
C t Durham  Yard,  Strand 

B d Fish-slreet  Hill 

B d East  Harding  Street,  Shoe  Lane 

B.b  East-street,  Manchester-square 
A d East-street,  Red  Lion  Square 
C 6 East  Smithiield,  Tower  Hill 
A a Edgeware  Road,  Oxford-street 
B b Edward-street,  Portman-square 
B d Ely  Court,  and  Place,  Holborn 
C d Essex  Street,  and  Stairs,  Strand 
C f Exchange  Alley,  Cornhill 
B d Falcon  Court,  Fleet-street 
B e Falcon-street,  Aldersgate-strect 
B e Falcon-square,  Aldcrsgate-strcet 
De  Farthing  Fields,  New  Gravel  Lane 
C e Falcon  Stairs,  Gravel  Lane 
p c Farthing  Fields,  Old  Gravel  Lane 
B d Featherstonc  Buildings,  High  Holborn 
C f Fenchurch-street,  Graceehurch-street 
B d Fetter  Lane,  Fleet-street 
*d  Field  Eane,  Holborn 


PRINCIPAL  STREETS,  S(y;ARES,  <ScC. 


A f Finsbury-squarc,  Moorficlds 

A f Finobury.place,  Ftnsbury-square 

C f Fish-street  Hill,  Gracechurch-strcCt 

A c Fitzroy-square 

A c Fitzroy  Market,  Fitzroy-square 

A c Fitzroy  Place,  New  Road,  Mary-le-Bone 

A c Fitzroy-street,  Upper,  Fitzroy-square 

B e Fleet  Market,  Ludgate  Hill 

B d Fleet-street,  ditto 

B d Flower  de  luce  Court,  Fleet-street 

D c Fludyer-strect,  King-street,  Westminster 

B c Fore-street,  Moorgate 

B e Foster-lane,  Cheapside 

B e Frederick’s  Place,  Old  Jewry 

C f Freeman’s  Court,  Cornhtll 

C e Friday-street,  Cheapside 

B c Frith-street,  Soho 

B d Fulwood’s  Rents,  High  Holborn 

B d Furnival’s  Inn,  and  Court,  Holborn 

C e GarlickHill,  Thames-street 

A g George-street,  Great  and  Little,  Spltalfields 

B b George-street,  Hanover-square 

D c George  street,  Great  and  Little,  Westminster 

D e George-street,  Blackfriars  Road 

B d George-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 

B c Gerrard-strcct,  Soho 

C e Giltspur-strcet,  Newgate-street 

C c Glasshouse-street,  Swallow-street 

A a Gloucester  Place,  Portman-square 

A d Gloucester-street,  Queen-square,  Holborn 

C e Godliman-street,  Carter  Lane 

B c Golden-square,  St.  James’s 

B e Goldsmith-street,  Wood-street,  Cheapside 

A c Goodge  -street,  Tottenham  Court  Road 

C g Goodman’s  Fields,  ^Vhitcchapel 

A e Goswell-strcet,  Aldersgate-street 

B d Gough-squarc,  Flect-street 

B f Goulston-squarc,  Whitechapel 

A c Gower-street,  Upper  and  Low'cr,  Bedford-square 

B c Grafton-street,  Soho 

C b Grafton-street,  Old  Bond-street 

C f Gracechurch-strcet,  Fish-street  Hill 

D e Gravel  Lane,  and  Court,  Southwark 

D h Gravel  Lane,  Old  and  New,  Wappxng 

A d Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  Great  and  I.ittle,  Holborn 

B c Greck-street,  Soho  Square 

B b Grosvenor  Market,  Davies-street 

D b Gros\'enorPlacc,Uppcrand  Lower, GrosYcnor-square 

B c Grub-street,  Fore-street 

D c Guildhall,  and  Yard,  King-street,  Westminster 
A d Guildford-street,  Upper  and  Lower,  Foundling  Hospital 
A d Guildford  Place,  ditto 
B e Haberdasher’s  Square,  Forc-strcCt 
A f Haberdasher’s  Walk,  Hoxton 
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C b Half-moon-strcct,  Piccadilly 

B d Hand  Court,  Holborn 

B b Hanover  Square,  Bond.strcet 

D a Han*s  Place,  Brompton 

B c Hanway  Vard,  Oxford^street 

A b Harlcy>i3treet,  Upper  and  Lower,  Cavendishosquare 

A d Harpur>street,  Red  Lion  Square 

B c Hart-street,  Bloomsbury 

B c Hart-street,  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden 

B d Hatton  Garden,  Holborn 

C b Hay  Hill,  Dover-street 

C f Haydou  Square,  and  Court,  Minories 

C c Haymarfcet,  Pall  Mall 

B b Ilcnrietta-street,  Cavendish.  Square 

C c Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden 

B e Hermitage  Bridge,  Hermitage 

Bg  Hermitage  Stairs,  Wapping 

C b Hertford-strcct,  May  Fair 

B c High-street,  Borough 

B c High-street,  Bloomsbury 

A b High-street,  Maiy-le-Bone 

B g High-street,  Whitechapel 

C b Hill-street,  Berkeley-square 

A d Hockley  in  the  Hole,  Clerkenwell 

B d Holborn 

B d Holborn  Bars,  and  Bridge,  Holborn 
B d Holles-btreet,  Clare  Market 
B d Hollcs-strcct,  Oxford-strect 
B d Holywell-street,  Strand 
B e Honey  Lane  Market,  Cheapslde 
Df  Horslydown  Stairs, Horslydown, Southwark 
B f Houndsditch,  Bishopsgatc 
C d Howard-street,  Norfolk-street,  Strand 
Ac  Uowland-street,Tottcnham Court  Road 
A f Hoxton-square,  Hoxton 
C c Hungerford  Market,  and  Street,  Strand 
C c Hungerford  Court,  and  Stairs,  Hungerford 
C a Hyde  Park,  Piccadilly 
C c Jamcs-strect,  Haymarket 
C c Jcrmyn»street,  Piccadilly 
B e jewin-street,  Aldcr6gate*street  , 

C f Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch-strcct 
C b John-street,  Hill-street,  Berkley-square 
B b Jobn-street,  Oxford-street 
B e Ivy  Lane,  Newgate-street 
Be  Kent-street,  Southwark 
D h King  Edward  Street,  and  Stalrs,Wappxng 
B b King  James’s  Stairs,  Wapping 
C e King’s  Arms  Stairs,  College-street 
Bd  Kingsgate-street,  High  Holborn 
C c King’s  Mews,  Charing  Cross 
A d King’s  Road,  Gray’s  Inn  Lano 
B e Kiog.strect,  Cheapsidc 
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C c King-Street,  CovcntGarilcn 
B d King-street,  High  Holborn 
C c Kiiig-slrecl,  St.  James ’s-squarc 

I)  c King-street,  Westminster 

C c Knight  Rider  Street,  Great  and  Little,  Doctor’s  Commont 
C c Labour  in  Vain  Hill,  Thames-street 
B c Lad  Lane,  Wcod-<trcct 
D g Lady  Parson’s  Stairs,  Wapping 
D d Lambeth  Marsh,  Upper  and  Lower,  Lambeth 

J)  d Lambeth  Road,  St  (icorge’s  If'iclds  , 

1)  d Lambeth  Terrace,  Upper  Lambeth  Marsh 

A d Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  and  Passage,  Red -Lion-street 

A d Laiibdown  Place,  Foundling  Hospital 

C f Lawrence  PouUncy  Lane,  and  Hill,  Cannon-street 

C f Lcadcnhall  Market,  Leadcnhall-strect 

C f LcaUcnhall-strect,  Cornhill 

B d Lcatlicr  Lane,  Holborn 

B d Leigh-strect,  Red  Lion-square 

C c Leicester-squarc 

C c Lciccstcr-placc,  Lcicestcr-square 

C c Lelccstcr-strcet,  ditto 

A d Leiccstcr-strcet,  Liquorpond-strcct  • • 

B c Lciccster-strcct,  Golden-square  ' 

C g Lcman-strcct,  Goodman’s  Fields 
A f Leonard-st/unre,  Finsbury  < 

A f Lconard-strcct,  ditto 

A f Limchousc  Bridge,  and  Causeway,  Limi  house 

C f Lime-street,  Fcnchurch-slroct 

C f Lime-street  Square,  Lime-street 

B d Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  Square,  near  Holborn 

H d Lincoln’s  Inn  New  Square,  Searlc-street 

B d Lincoln’s  Inn  Passage,  Lincoln’s  Inn  New  Square 

B d Lion’s-strect,  Bloomsbury 

A d Liquorpond-strect,  Leather  Lane 

B c Lisle-street,  Princes-strect,  Soho 

A a Lisson  Green,  near  Paddington 

A a I.isson-street,  ditto 

B c Litchficld-strcct,  Soho 

B c Little  Britain,  Aldcrsgatc-strcct  • 

B c Little  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Long  Acre 
C f Lombard-street,  Gracechurch-aticct 
C f Lomhard-strcct,  Whitefriars 
C f Lombard-street,  Mint 
C f Lombard-street,  Coverlid  Fields 
C f London  Bridge,  bottom  of  Fish-street  Hitt 
pd  London  Road,  St. George’s  Fields 
London-strcct,  FciKhurch-strcct 
A e Eondon-street,  Tottenham  Courf  Road 
C f London-strecl,  New  Crutched  Frlara 
B e London  Wall  Street,  Cripplegato 
B e Long  Lane,  Aldersgate-strcct 
B e Lothbury,Catcaton-6trect 
M e Ludgatc  St.  Paul’s 
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B c Ludgstc-street^  Ludgate 
C c Lumley  Court,  Strand 
B d Lyon-strcet,  Hfilborn 
B c Macdcsficld-strcct,  Gerrard-slrcct 
B b Maddox.street,  Great  and  Little,  S^ralIow^trcet 
C c Maiden.lanc,  Bcdford.street,  Covent  Garden 
C c M^iden-laiie,  Queen-street,  Cheapside 
Be  Maiden4ane,  Wood-street,  ditto 
B c Major  Boubart*s  Passage,  Carnaby  Market 
A b Mancbestcr-strcct,  Manchcslcr-^squarc 
B b Manchester  Square,  Portman  Square  ^ 

C g ManselUstreet,  Goodman’s  Fields 
De  Mansfield  Place,  St.  George’s  Fields 
A b Mansfield-strect,  Portland-street 
B b Margaret-strect,  Cavendish  Square 
D e Margaret-strect,  Westminster 
C f Mark  Lane,  Tower-street 
B c Market-street,  Oxford-street 
A c Market-street,  Fitzroy  Market 
B .c  Marlborough-street,  Great  and  Little,  Oxford-street 
B b Mary-le-Boue  Lane,  Oxford-Street 
A b Mary-lc-Booe  Street,  Great  and  Little,  Mary-le-bone 
C c Mary-lc-Bonc  Street,  Golden  Square 
C c Mary-lc-Boiic  Street,  Upper  and  Lower,  ditto 
C b May  Fair,  near  Hyde  Park 
D f Maze-street,  Tooleyrstreet 
^ D e Mead’s  Place,  St.  George’s  Fields 
B c Mercer’s  Street,  Long  Acre 
C f Michael’s  Alley,  Cornhill 
B d Middle  Row,  High  Holbom 
C c Middle  Scotland  Yard 
B d Middle  Temple  Lane,  Fleet-street 
C d Milford  Lane,  and  Stairs,  Strand 
B e Milk-strcet,  Cheapside 
D c Milbankc-strcct,  and  Row,  Westminster 
A d Milman-strect,  Foundling  Hospital 
B d Milman  Place,  Red  Lion  Square 
C f Mincing  Lane,  Fcnchurch-strcet 
C f Minories,  Tower  Hill 
D e Mint  Square,  Southwark 
X>  e Mint  Street,  ditto 
B d Mitre  Court,  Fleet-street 
B c Monmouth  Street,  Seven  Dials 
B f Montague  Place,  Portman  Square 
C a Monument  Yard,  New  Fish-street  Hill 
B f Moorhelds,  near  Bethlehem,  Finsbury  square 
B b Mortimer-strect,  Cavendish-square 
C b Mount-street,  Davies-street,  Berkley  square 
B c Nassau-street,  Gerrard-street 
D b Neathouses,  Chelsea 
B e New  Buildings,  Coleman-street 
B d New  Cavendish  street,  Portland  strept 
B f New  Cut,  Finsbury  Square 
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B e Newgate  street,  Chcapsidc 
D d Newington  place,  Newington 
D d Newington  buts,  ditto 
C f Newman’s  court,  Cornhill ' 

B c Newtnan  street,  Oxford  street 
B c Newport  market,  Gerrard  street 
'B  c Newport  street,  Greaiaiid  Little,  near  Newport  mar, 
C gNcw  road,  Whitechapel 
A b New  road,  Mary  le  bone 
C f New  square,  Mlnorics 
B f New  street,  Bishnpsgatc  street 
C c New  street,  St.  Martin’s  lane 
B f New  street,  ThrcadnccdlC  street 
U g New  street,  Whitechapel. 

C d Norfolk  street,  Strand 
B b North  Audlcy  street,  Grosvenor  square 
A f North  street,  Finsbury  square 
Ad  North  street.  New  and  Old,  Red  Lion  square 
b Northumberland  street.  Strand 
b Northumberland  street,  Mary  le  bone 
f Norton  falgate,  Bishopsgate  without 
b Norton  street,  Upper  Mary  lebone  stredt 
e Old  Bailey,  Ludgate  hill 
f Old  Bethlehem,  Bishopsgate  street 
B c Old  Change,  Chcapside 
B f Old  City  chambers,  Bishopsgate  street 
C e Old  Fish  street,  Knight  rider  street 
C f Old  Fish  street  hill,  Thames  street 
B c Old  Jewry,  in  the  Poultry 
A c Old  street,  GoswcU  street 
A e Old  street  square,  ditto 
C c Orangestrect,  Castle  street,  Leicester  fields 
B d Orange  street,  Red  lion  square 
B b Orange  street,  Swallow  Street 
B b Orchard  street,  Portman  square 
A d Ormond  street.  Great  & Litt.  Red  lion  square 
C c Oxendon  street,  Coventry  street 
C b c Oxford  street,  M«.ry  lebone 
Ab  Paddington  street,  Mary  le  bone 
D c Palace  yard,  Old  and  New,  Westminster 
C c Pall  mall,  St.  James’s  street 
C d Palsgrave  head  court,  Strand 
C c Panton  square,  Coventry  street 
C c Pantoii  street,  llaymarket 
D c Paragon,  Kent  road 
B C b Park  lane,  Hyde  park 

C b Park  place,  St.  James’s  street 
6 C a b Park  street,  Grosvenor  square 
D c Park  street,  Westminster 
U c parliament  place,  Westminster 
r>  c Parliament  alley,  Artillery  lane 
L>  c Parliament  place,  Old  Palace  yard 
D c Parliament  stairs,  and  Old  Palace  yard  alley 
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C s Parson’3  street)  East  SmlthEeld 
1)  e Paternoster  roW)  Cbeapside 
B f Paternoster  row,  Spitalfieldt 
B c PauPs  chain,  St.  Paul’s  church  yard 
A f Paul’s  street)  Finsbuty 
B i Pearl  street,  Great  and  Little,  Spitalficlds 
Db  Pimlico,  near  Buckingham  house 
B 6 Peter  street,  Bloomsbury 
B c Peter  street,  Westminster 
C e Peter  street,  Thames  street 
B g Petticoat  lane,  Whitechapel 
D c Petty  France,  now  York  stiect,  Westminster 
C f PhUpot  lane,  Fenchurch  street 
C c Piccadilly,  Haymarket 
B e Pilgrim’s  street,  Ludgate  hill 
D b Pilgrim’s  street,  Pimilo 
A c Pitt  street,  Charlotte  street,  Rathbone  place 
I)  e Pitt  street,  St.  George’s  fields 
D e Pit(  street,  Blackfriars  road 
C c Playhouse  yard,  Blackfriars 
A e Ptayhousc  yard,  Whitecross  street 
B g Plow  street  and  square,  Whitechapel 
A c Plumber’s  street,  City  road 
B c Plumb-tree  street,  Bloomsbury 
B c Poland  street,  Oxford  street 
C f Pope’s  head  alley,  Cornhill 
A b Portland-place,  Mary-le-bone 
A B b Portland-street,  Oxford-strcct 
B c Portland-strcet,  Wardour-street,  Soh* 

B b Portman-square,  Oxford  street 
B b Portman-street,  Portman-squarc 
B d Portsmouth-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
B d Poi  tugal-row,  Lincoln’s-lnn-ficlds 
C e Poultry*,  Cheapside 

A d Powls-place,  Great  Ormond  street,  Queen  square 
C g PrescoUstreet,  Great  and  Little,  Gocdman’s-ficlds 
C g Priace’s-square,  RatcUiTe-highway 
B c Prince’s-street,  St.  Anne’s-church,  Soho 
B b Princc’s-strcct,  Oxford-street 
B e Prince’s-street,  Barbican 
Dc  Princc’s-strcct,  Westminster 
B b Prinec’s-street,  Hanover-square 
C g Princc’s-strect,  RatcUffe-highway 
B d Princc’i-strcct,  Red-Uon-square,  Holborn 
B e Prince’s-strect,  Lothbury 
C e Printing-house-square,  Blackfriars 
D c Privy -gardens,  Whitehall 
B e Prujean -square,  Old-bailey 
A f Quakcr-street,  SpltaUfields 
B a Qucbcc-strcct,  Oxford-street 
A B a Qaebcc-strcet,  Great,  New-road,  Mar>'-lc-bone 
C e Queen-hithe,  Meal-market,  Thames-strest 
p c Queen  square  and  Place,  Westminster 
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A d Qiiccn  square,  Ormond-street 
A f (^ccn'squarc,  Hoxton 

B 4 Qucen-strccc,  Great  and  Little,  Lincoln *s-]RT..f.cld« 
C e Queen.street,  Cbeapside 
L c Queun*strect,  Golden.square 
A f Queenotreet,  Hoxton 
D c <^een.5treet,  Wer^minstcr 
C f Quccn-sircet,  in  tlxc  Mint 
B f Quccn-strcct,  Moorfields 
I>  e Queen-street,  Soutbwark 
B c Queeo.street,  Sobo-square 
C b Queen-street,  May-fair 

A B c Queen  Anne-street,  East  and  West,  Mary-Ie-bece 
B d Racquet-court,  Fleet-street 
C ? Ratcliffe-cross,  Ratcliffe 
C g Ratcliffe-bigbway,  near  Upper  Shadwell 
B c Ratbbone-place,  Upper  and  Lower,  Ox/ord-strcct 
B c Rcd-cross-square,  Jcwin-strect 
C g Red-cross-square,  Nightingale-lane 
D e Red-cross-square,  in  the  Park,  Southwark 
B c Rcd-cross-strect,  CrippJegate 
A e Red-lion-markot,  Whitecross-strcct 
B d Red-lion-square,  Red-lion-street,  Holbom 
A e Red-Uon-streetj  Clcrkenwcll 
B d Red-Uon-street,  High  Holbom 
B g Red-lioiustreet,  Whitechapel 
D b Ranciagh-strcct,  Pimlico 
C 0 Richmond-treet,  St.  James’s 

C c Rider-street,  Great  and  Little,  St.  james’s-st.  Wert. 
C c Robert  street,  Adelphi 
C e Robert  street,  Blackfriars  road 
C f Rosemary  lane,  in  the  Minories 
C c Round  court.  Old  and  New,  Strand 

B C c Rupert  street,  Coventry  street 
C g Rupert  street,  Goodman’s  fields 
B d Russel  court,  Drury  lane 
B d Russel  street.  Great  and  Little,  Coventcardea 
B c Russel  street,  Bloomsbury 
A c Russell  Square,  Bloomsbury 
C c Sackvillc  street,  Piccadilly 
B d Salisbury  square,  Fleet  street 
C c Salisbury  street,  Strand 
D c Sanctuary,  Great  and  Little,  Westminster 
C f Savage  gardens,  Tower  hill 
B c Saville-row,  near  New  Bond  street 
C d Savoy-place,  and  stairs.  Strand 
C c Scotland  yard,  Whitehall 
B d Scarle  square,  Lincoln’s  tan 
B d Searlc  street,  Carey  street 
Cf  Seething  lane,  Tower  street 
B c Seven  dials,  near  St.  Martin’s  lane 
B b Seymour  street,  Upper  and  Lower,  Portsntu  square 
C b Seymour  street,  Curxon  street.  May  fair 
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C b Seymour  place,  South  Audlcy  street 
B b Shepherd  street,  Oxford  street  / 

C c Sherrard  street.  Golden  square 

B d Shire  lane,  Temple  bar,  Great  and  Little 

B d Shoe  lane.  Fleet  street 

A f Shoreditch  street,  Norton  falgatc 

C c Shug  lane,  Piccadilly 

C c Sidney’s  alley,  Leicester  fields 

B c Silver  street,  near  Golden  square 

B f Silver  street,  Hare  street,  SpitalficMs 

C d Silver  street,  Whitefriars 

B e Silver  street.  Wood  street,  Chcapside 

B c Sion  college  court,  London  m all 

B g Sion  square,  Union  street,  Whitechapel 

D g Sir  Wm.  Warren’s  square,  Wapping 

C e Sylh’s  lane,  Bucklcrsbury 

B e Smithfieid  and  Market,  Bartholomew  hospital 

D f Snow’s  fields,  Bermondsey  street 

B c Snow  hill,  Holborn  brklge  1 

B c Soho  square,  St.  Giles’s 

C d Somerset  place.  Strand 

C d Somerset  stairs,  Somerset  house 

B d Southampton  buildings,  Chancery  lane 

A d Southam])Con  row,  Bloomsbury 

B d Southampton  street.  High  Holborn 

C c Southampton  street,  Strand 

A d Southampton  terrace , Southampton  row 

B b Southmoulton  street,  Oxford  street 

B b Spanish  place,  and  chapel,  Manchester  square 

B f Spitalficids  market,  by  Spilalficlds  church 

B f Spital  square,  Bishopsgate  without 

C c Spring  gardens,  Charing  cross 

C c St.  Alban’s  street,  Pall  Mall 

B c St.  Andrew’s  street.  Great  and  Little,  Seven  dials 

C d St.  Bride’s  church  yard,  Bride  lane 

D f St.  Catharine’s  stairs,  St.  Catliarine’s,  Tower  hill 

C d St.  Clement’s  church  yard.  Strand 

C c St.  Dunstan’s  hill,  Thames  street 

B b St.  George’s  market,  Oxford  street 

D d St.  George’s  market,  St.  George’s  fields 

B f St.  Helen’s,  Great  and  Little,  Bishopsgate  within 

C c St.  James’s  market,  St.  Alban’s  street 

D c St.  James’s  park,  Whitehall 

C b St.  James’s  street 

C b St.  James’s  place,  St.  James’s  street 

C c $t.  James’s  square,  Pall  mall 

A c St.  John’s  square,  Clerkenw’ell 

A e St.  John’s  street,  West  Smithfieid 

C e Lawrence  poultncy  Une,  Cannon  street 

D c St.  Margaret’s  street,  Westminster 

D c St.  Margaret’s  hill,  Borough 

C c St.  Martin’s  court,  St.  Martin’:  lane 

C c St.  Marlin lane,  Great  and  Little,  Charing  cross 
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B c St.  M3rtin*5  Ic  eratidj  Newgate  street 
B t St.  Mary  axe,  LcaUeiihaU  ;>treet 
C f St.  Mar^’  hlU,  Thames  street 
B c Sc.  Mildred’s  court.  Poultry 
C e St.  Paul’s  church  yard,  Ludgate  street 
C { St.  Pttcr’*  alley,  Cornhill 
C c St.  Thomas  Apostle,  Queen  street,  Chcapsldc 
C b Stable  yard,  St.  James’s 
B c SUinlng  lane, near  Wood  street,  Chcapside 
C d Stamford  street,  Blackfriars  road 
B d Stanhope  street  Clare  market 
C b Stanhope  street,  May  fair 
R e Stationer’s  court,  l.udcatc  hill 
C c Steel  yard  and  aitairs,  Thames  street 
n e Stone’s  end,  Borough 
C b Statford  street,  Albemarle  street 
C c d Strand,  from  Charing  cross  to  Temple  bar 
fi  b Stratford  place,  Oxford  street 
C b Straiten  street,  Piccadilly 
C c Suffolk  street,  Great  and  Little,  Haymarket 
C d Suffolk  street.  Strand 
B f Sun  street,  Bishopegate  without 
C d Surry  street,  and  stairs,  in  the  Strand 
C e Surry  street,  Great,  Blackfriars  road 
B,  C|  b,  c,  Swallow  street,  Piccadilly 
C f SwectinB’i  alley,  Cornhill 
C e Swlthm’s  lane,  Cannon  street 
B f Swithln’s  alley,  Threadnccdlc  street 
C f Syth’iline,  Queen  street,  Chcap'^ide 
C c d Tavisti>ck  street,  near  Coyent  garden 
B d Tavistock  street,  Tottenham  court  road 
A c Tavistock  Square,  Bloomsbury 
C d Temple,  Fleet  street 
B d Temple  bar.  Fleet  street 
B d Temple  lane,  and  stairs,  Whitefriars 
C c Terrace,  Spring  gardens.  Charing  crou 
C e f Phames  street,  Upper  and  Lower,  London  bridge 
C d Thanet  place,  Strand 
B b Thayre  street,  Manchester  street 
A d Theobald's  row,  Red  Uon  street,  Holborn 
A cThorahaugh  street,  Upper  and  Lower,  Bedford  squa, 
Bf  Thrcadneedle street,  Bishopsgate  within 
C c Three  Cr«nes  stairs,  Queen  street,  Chcapside 
B f Throgmorton  street,  Broad  street 
C c Tilt  yard,  Whitehall 

0 c Titthborn  street,  Piccadilly  end,  Haymarket 
A B c Titchfield  street,  Upper  and  Lower,  Mary-lc-bonc 
B e Token  house  yard,  Lothbury 
I)  f Toolcy  street,  London  bridge 
P f Toolcy  stairs,  Tooley  street 
C g Torrington  street,  Aatcliffe  highway 
A c Tottenham  court  road,  St.  Giles’s 
U c Tothill  street,  Broad  s^ituuary,  WestminsUr 
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D c Tothill  fields,  Peter  street,  ditto 
C e Tower  royal,  near  St.  Thomas  Apostle 
C f Tower  stairs.  Tower  of  London 
C f Tower  street.  Great  and  Little,  Tower  hill 
C f Traitor’s  bridge,  at  the  Tower 
B e Trinity  lane.  Great  Bow  lane 
B d Took’s  court.  Chancery  lane 
A f Turner’s  square,  Huxton 
B d Turnstile,  Great  and  Little,  Holbora 
C e Union  street,  Blackfriars 
B f Union  street,  Bishupsgale  street 
Ab  Upper  Mary-le-bone  street,  Oxford  street 
B d Vere  street,  Clare  market 
B b Vere  street,  Oxford  street 
C b Vigo  lane.  Bond  street 
C c Villiers  street.  Strand 
C c Vine  street.  Great  and  Little,  Piccadilly 
C e Walbrook,  near  the  Mansion  house 
B c Wardour  street , Oxford  street 
B d Warwick  court,  High  HoLbofn 
B e Warwick  lane,  Newgate  street 
B d Water  lane.  Fleet  street 
C f Water  lane.  Tower  street 
C e Watling  street,  St.  Paul’s  Church  yard 
A B b W’elbeck  street,  Mary-le-bone,  Upper  and  Lower 
B c Wells  street,  Oxford  road 
C g Wellclose  square,  Rosemary  lane 
D e West  square,  St.  George’s  fields 
H e West  street,  Soho 
B d West  Harding  street.  Fetter  lane 
S c d Westminster  bridge,  and  Westminster  stairs 
D e Westminster  maiket,  Kingstrcct,  Westminster 
A b Westmoreland  street,  Mary-le-bone 
A b Weymouth  street,  Cavendish  square 
B f Wheeler  street,  Spital  fields 
B g Whitechapel,  Mile  end 
B g Whitechapel  market,  Whiterhapel 
A B e Whitecross  street,  Crippleyate 
C d Whitefriars,  near  Fleet  street 
C e White  swan  stairs,  near  Thames  street 
B b Wigmore  street,  Mary-le-bone 
B d Wild  street,  Great  and  Little,  Lincoln’s  inn  fields 
A b William  street,  Mary-le-bone 
A b Wimpole  street.  Upper  and  Lower,  Mary-le-bone 
D e Winchester  street,  Southwark 
B c Windmill  street.  Great  and  Little,  Golden  square 
ABC  Windmill  street,  Tottenham  court  road 
B e Windmill  yard,  Coleman  street 
B d Winc-office  court,  Fleet  street 
B c Woburn  street,  Bloomsbury 

A b Woodstock  street.  Great  dl  Little,  High  st.  Marybone 
B b Woodstock  street,  Oxford  street 
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B e Wood  street,  Cheapside 
B f Wormwood  street,  Bishopsgatc  within 
A f Worship  square,  Hoxton 
B f Worship  street,  Norton  falgatc 
B d Wych  street,  Drury  lanq^ 

C c Yor^  Buildings,  Strand 
B d York  street,  Brydges  street,  Covent  garden 
C c York  street,  St.  James’s  square 
D c York  street  (late  Petty  FranceJ  Westminster 


Length  of  some  of  the  Principal  Streets. 


From  the  folloiving  lengths  of  some  of  the  principal  Streets 
an  idea  ivill  readily  be  formed  of  others,  and  particularly 
of  those  running  parallel. 

M stands  for  Miles ; F for  Furlongs ; P for  Poles. 


Oxford  Street  

Piccadilly  

The  Strand  

ilolborn  

Fleet  Street  

Cheapfidc  

Blshopsgate  Street 

Pall  Mall 

Tottcnham.CourUKoad  

The  Minories  - 

Ratcliffe  Highsvay «... 

Bond  Street  .‘. 

Harley  Streets - 

Thames  Street— Upper  and  Lower  

Surry  Road 

Gray’s.inn-lanc  to  the  Turnpike. 

London  Bridge  to  Stones  End,  Borough 

Long  Acre  — 

Weymouth  Street — St.  Mary-le-bone 

Park  Lane  

Chancery  Lane,  Fleet  Street 

Drury  Lane 

Guildford  Street,  Foundling 

Hatton  Street,  Hulbopn 

London  Wall,  Moorfields 

Mount  Street,  Berkley  Square 

Portland  Street,  Oxford  Street . 


M. 

K. 
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1 
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.1ST  OF  SQUARES  and  MARKETS, 

. PViih  References  to  the  Map. 

BB.  Those  squares  to  which  no  letters  are  prefixed  arc  out  of  ilie 
limits  of  the  Map. 

Cf  AMERICA-square,  Minories. 

C b Audley-square,  South  Audley-strect, 

B f Angel-square,  Bishopsgatc-street. 

B b Baldwin’s-squarc,  Leather-lane. 

E c Bedford-square,  Great  Russel-street. 
i C b Berkeley-square,  Piccadilly. 

B f Banner-square,  Banner-street,  Bunhill-row. 

A d Brunswick-square. 

B c Bloomsbury-square,  High  Holborn. 

B f Bell-square,  Broker-row,  Moorftelds. 

C f Billiter-square,  Billiter-lane,  Fenchurch-strect.1 
D f Bermondsey-square,  Grange-walk,  Bermondsey. 

A d Cold  Bath-square,  Cold  Bath  Fields. 

B f Crosby-square,  Bishopsgatc-street. 

B e Charter  House-square,  Goswell-street. 

A f Charles  square,  Hoxton,  near  Haberdasher's  alms  houses. 

E b Cavendish-square,  Oxford-street. 

D d Carlisle-sqnarc,  Mount-street,  Westminster-bridge  Road. 

D f Canterbury-square,  Dean-street,  Borough. 

C f Cartwright-square,  near  'J'ower-hill. 

B g Cox's-square,  Petticoat-lane,  Whitechapel. 

B f Devonshire-square,  Bishopsgate-street. 

B f Ebenezer-square,  Gravel-lane,  Houndsditch. 

A c Fitzroy  square. 

A f Finsbury-square. 

B c Falcon-square,  Ahlersgate-street. 

C f Gould  Square,  Crutched  Friars. 

B f Gun-square,  Houndsditch. 

B d Gough-square,  Fleet-street. 

B f Goulston-square,  Goulston-street,  Whitechapel. 

V)  b Grosvenor-squarc. 

B c Golden-square,  near  Haymarket  end  of  Piccadilly. 

A d Gray’s  Inn-square,  Holborn. 

B f Gar-square,  More-lane,  Fore-street. 

B e Haberdasher’s-squarc,  Grub-street. 

B b Hanover-square,  Oxford-street. 

C f Haydon-square,  Minories. 

A f Hoxton-sqnare,  Hoxton. 

C f John's-square,  Church-lane,  Rosemary-lane. 

B f Jefferics-square,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

B g King-square,  Brick-lane.  ■ 

C c Leicester-square,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 

C f Lime-street-square,  Lime-street,  Leadenhall-street. 

B d Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields-square. 

A f Leonard-sqiiare,  Finsbury. 

B b Manchcster-squarc,  Duke-street.  ’.f ' f 
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R C MarkjCt  sqnarci  linn  street,  Bloomsbury. 

B e Moof-squaie,  Moor-lanc,  Fore-street. 

D e Mini  square,  Mmt-stiect,  BuriSugh. 

J!  d New-stire:-square,  Dean-street,  Fetter-lane. 

A f New  Ji.n-square,  Bateman’s-row,  Shoreditch, 

Cf  New-square,  Coopt  r'5-row,  Minories. 

3;  f Kichoi-,quare,  C.tstle  street,  Falcon-square. 

I!  d New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

A e Old  street-square,  near  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 

J!  d Old  square.  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

C e Printer's-square,  rear  N^w'  Bridge-street. 

C g princc’s-square,  Radcliffe  Highway. 

E b Portninn  square,  Portnian-str’. et.  Oxford-street. 

C c Panton-square,  Cover.try-stieet. 

A g Patriot-sqilaie,  near  Jew’s  Walk,  Bethnal  Green. 

' Priiices-squaic,  Cleaver-street,  Kennington  Cross, 

31  g Petticoat-square,  Pctticoat-lar.e,  Whitechapel. 

B g Plow-square. 

Be  Piujean-rquare,  Old  Baiiev. 

31  e Queen-square,  Alder-gate-strect. 

A d (ineen-square,  Bloomsbury, 

D c Qu'.en-square,  Westminster. 

B f Queen-square,  Moortields. 

A f Q^een-sqtiare,  Hexton 
B d Red  Lion-square,  Higii  Holborn. 

Cg  Radcliffe-square,  White  Horse-street,  Radcliilc. 

Cg  Red  Cross-square,  Nightingale-lane. 

De  Ditto  Southwark. 

B e Dirto'  Jewin-strcct. 

A c Ru'scl-square. 

I>  d Salisbury-squnrc,  Fleet-street. 

B g Sion-squarc,  Wliitcchapel. 

D d St.  George's-square,  George’s-row,  Westminstcr-bridge  RoaiL* 
Ac  St.  J .hn’s-square,  Clerkcnwell. 

C c St.  James’s  square,  Pall  Mall. 

Surry -square,  Kent  Road. 

Bb  ShepUerd’s-tquare,  Shepherd’s  Market,  Piccadilly. 

Stepney-square,  Stepney. 

B f Spital-squaie,  Bishopsgaie-strcet. 

B c Soho-square,  Oxford-street,  Tottenham  Court  end. 

■33  a Sloane-sqiiare,  Che'seS'.  , 

C f St.  Cathei  ine’s-square,  near  the  Tower. 

A c Tavistock-square. 

A f Turner’s-squdie,  Hoxtnn. 

Thorold-square,  near  Bethnal  Green  Church-yard. 

C f Tiinity-sqnare,  Tower-hill. 

D e West-square,  near  the  Obelisk. 

C g Weliciose  square,  Radcliffe  Highway. 

A e White  Cross-square,  White  Cross-street. 

C f Watt’s-square,  White-s-yard,  Roscmary-Iane. 

A f Webb-sqnare,  near  Anchor-street,  Shoreditch. 

A g Wilmot-square,  Bethnal  Green  Road. 

13  g Warren-square,  Wapping. 
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IPrincipal  Hotels,  Coffee  houses. 
Taverns,  Inns,  &c.  in  London. 

IIEFLY  FOR  the  ACCOMMODATION  OF  FAMILIES# 


HE  Royal  Hotel  and  TttvernyV‘A\\l/l^\\.  The  robUity  and  gentry  are 
(autly  accommodated  with  apartments  forthemselvcs  and  families.  Diu- 
3 uf  the  best  sort,  with  choice  viands^  and  every  lu&ury  in  season,  pro 
:d  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Mhian's  Hotel  tnid  Coffeebotae,  Atbcmarle  street.  One  of  the  hrst 
vses  for  elegant  accommodation.  Large  rooms  for  families,  6cc.  *kc. 
ork  Hotel  an  l Cojfeekoute,  Albemarle  street.  LOtcwisc  an  elegant  house 
.rgentcel  families,  &c.  Good  larder,  wines,  spirits,  tic. 
t.  JamePs  Hotel,  Jermyn  street,  Piccadilly.  Much  frequeuted  by  the 
lility  and  gentry.  An  elegant  suit  of  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
'.ilies  and  single  gentlemen. 

: lakers  Hotel,  same  street.  Conducted  upon  a similar  plan. 

MiranVs  Hotel,  same  street,  and  upon  thcsameplan. 

filler  and  Reddisb*s  (Utc  Grenier’s)  in  thcaamc  street.  A large  house, 

lucted  upon  the  same  plan. 

jth  Hotel,  Arlington  street,  Piccadilly.  A large  suit  of  rooms,  where 
['public  may  be  elegantly  accommodated. 

rnnrf  Hole/,  Covent  Carden.  A very  elegant  house,  where  families  and 
, . Ic  gentlemen  arc  accommodated  in  a superior  style. 
be  British  Imperial  Hotel,  Tav^n,  and  Coffeehouse  (late  Bedford  Armj) 
uistock  Row,  Covent  Garden.  Conducted  upon  a similar  plan. 
be  Shakespeare  Tavern,  &c.  the  Piazza.  A celebrated  house  where  the 
i.tors  of  Weftminster,  and'<>thcr  publicbodics,  meet  to  dine,  &c. 
ast^^s  Hotel,  bfc.  Southampton  street,  Covent  Garden.  Conducted  upon 
^Uar  plan  to  most  houses  of  that  description. 

'ov:n  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  StTind.  An  elegant  house  of  enter*, 
nent,  where  large  parties  frequently  assemble  for  musical,  convivial, 
other  purposes. 

’■eemason^s  Tavern  and  Hall,  Great  Queen  street,  Long  Acre.  A very 
»ratcd  house  of  entertainment,  and  much  frequented  by  gentlemen  be- 
ing to  that  honourable  society.  Notts  shut  up. 

hornets  Hotel,  Adam  street,  Adclphi.  Genteel  rooms  for  the  accoiu- 
ation  of  families  and  single  gentlemen. 

ites*i  Hotel,  John  street,  Adclphi.  A much-frequented  genteel  place, 
iar  to  thebeforementioned. 
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/.(in.fcH  7<jwnT,  BWiovrgite  ttrcct.  Contain*  an  elrr^nl  *uit  of  rnnn:' 

M hcK  merchants  ;;nd  gentlc/ncn  frequently  meet  in  large  particj  to  di*cui«  I 
public  business  and  partake  of  excellently  well.^rcsscd  dinners. 

Prm/V //enrf,  Catcator.  siicct.  A house  on  a smaller  »cale,  but  in  other 

respects  similar  to  the  above. 

JloUl  de  In  Sabionicre,  Leicester  square.  A truly  desirable  coffee,  dining, 
and  lodging  house.  Parties  arc  accommodated  in  the  English  and  French 
style.  An  excellent  billiard  table  in  the  room  where  Hugarth  drew  many  of 
his  admirable  pieces.  A French  daily  Paper. 

IbbelionU  Httcl,  Vcrc  street,  Oxford  street.  Families  and  single  gentle- 
men arc  accommodated  on  liberal  terms. 

Morris's,  Kirkum's,  and  GrilUon’s  Hotels,  Lower  Brook  street,  Grotrenor 
8quare.  Accommodation  for  Gentlemen  and  Families. 

Leivis’s  New  London  Tnvem  and  Coffeehouse,  Cheayside.  For  asicnw)  i 
biles,  large  dinner  parties,  clubs,  &c.  * 


List  nf  respectable  Coffeehouses  situated  to  the  East  e/f^ 
‘Temple  Bar,  in  ivhich  the  particular  Business  of  each  // 
accurately  and  fully  described, 

HA  MBRO'  Coffeehouse,  Water  lane,  Tower  street.  Much  used  by  su[pn’^ 
brokers  and  dealers.  Dinners  dressed,  and  beds  made  up. 

King’s  Head  Coffeehouse,  opposite  Tower  gate.  Tower  street.  Frequented 
bynavyand  militarygentlcmcn,  and  Tower  officers. ' Beds — wines. 

Sam’s  Coffeehouse,  adjoining  the  Custom  House,  Thames  steeet.  Fre*i 
quented  in  general  by  ship  agents  and  brokers.  Dinners  dressed,  and  beds! 
made  up,  or  procured. 

Coal  Exchange  Coffeehouse  and  Tavern,  Lower  Thames  street'  Frmj 
quented  mostly  by  t-oalfactors,  merchants,  and  others  belonging  to  the  coil' 
trade,  &c. 

Orange  Coffeebou  e opposite  the  Custom  House.  Used  by  brokers,  mcr-< 
chants,  &c. 

Steel  Tard  Coffeehouse,  Upper  ThOiTBesstreet.  Frequented  by  the  gentle.'] 
men  in  thejicinity,  and  by  persons  connected  with  the  Steel  Tards. 

Com  Exchange  Co^echoujc, Mark  lane,  Fcnehurch  street.  Frequented  by 
corn  chandlers,  meal  factors,  and  others  concerned  in  the  eom  trade,  &c.— 
Dinners  dressed  and  beds  procured. 

Langbourn  Ward  Coffeehouse,  Fenchurch  street.  Much  frequented  by 
merchants  and  others  concerned  in  the  Well  India  trade.  Dinners  drcsfcJ, 
beds,  &c.  excellent  fish. 

Lloyd’s  Subscription  Coffeehouse,orer  the  west  end  of  the  Royal  Exchange^] 
Cornhill.  Frequented  by  merchants,  underwriters,  insurance,  stock,  ani 
exchange  brokers,  &c. 

Garraway’s  Coffeehouse,  'Change  Alley,  Cornhill.  Frequented  principaBy 
by  brokers  in  merebandi'se,  &c.  There  are  commodious  rooms  for  the  sal* 

«f  estates , ships,  barges,  and  other  commodities.  Dinners  dressed  in  the 
alterunnn  and  beds  made  up. 

Peter's  Coffeehouse,  ^Change  Alley,  Cornhill.  Mostly  frequented  ty 
merctiants  and  others  cnnccrne.-l  in  the  timber  trade,  inland  and  forcigi.' 
Dinners  dressed  and  bcdsproccret’.. 

Tort  Coffeehouse,  Sweeting’s  Alley.  Cornhill.  Frcqucotc  by  liip* 
brok'.rs,mci  ;l«in:!;  &c.  Dinasfs,  teCf, 
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i:- 

|i ;!  fTamburgb  Cijfecbotuf,  Sweclin^’s  Alley,  Cornhill.  Fre^iuented  by  incr- 
jV  1 lants  ami  captains  trailinn  to  Kamburjli,  ScotUuiJ,  &t.  Dir.necs  drcssc* 
^ ^ -ad-beds  u.nde  up  or  procured. 

' Hat  ton*  s Cornhill.  Frequented  by  inci  chants  in  general.- 

innert  at  four  o'clock,  and  beds  wade  up  or  (iru«.u>cd. 

4 i n#;..'7wrA(j’ , Cornh'.ll.  Frequented  b>  merchants,  bro- 

( ers,  jJec.  Dinners  dressed  and  beds  procured. 

[ ' Rainbjiv  CoffethousCi  Coinhdl.  Frequented  by  merchants  anJbr  jkers  in 

{ncral.  Dinners  at  four  o’clock.  Good  wines  and  lodgings. 

7omV  Coj^WL'oitsf,  Cornliil!.  Frequented  by  French,  Italian,  and  foreign 
crchajit;  tradir.g  abroad.  Dinners  at  tour  and  live  o’clock,  and  Led:;  wade 
».  Sales  frequently  held  here 

-Africa  and  "Senegal  C9ffefh,Ttr/‘y  St.  Michael’*  Alley,  Cornhill  Fre- 
ented  by  merchants  and  captain.^  trading  to  iho^e  parts.  Dinneri  from 
'oto  five  every  day.  Oood  wines  and  lodgings. 

IVblte  Hart  Cof^rchouic  atui  Taventy  Abchur>.h  lane,  Beds,  wines,  &c. 

, Jamaica  Cof^feuousCySt.  Michael’s  Alley,  Cornhill  Frequented  by  \Vc5t 
dia  merchants,  &c.  Dinners  dressed,  and  ’oeds  made  up  or  proaircd. 
Jerusalem  and  East  India  Cojfcd.'ousCy  Cowper’s  Court,  Cornhill.  Fre- 
r ented  by  merchants  and  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
• rvice.  Tontine  Office.  Fitted  up  in  an  elegant  stile  for  Uie  use  of  the  sub- 
ribers. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  Cojfcebotsu’,  Newman’s  Court,  Cornhill.  Fre- 
. ented  by  merchants,  &c.  trading  to  those  parts . Good  dinners  aud  beds. 

■ Carolina  and  llondut’as  Cojfcehousey  Birchin  lane,  Cornhill.  Fretiucnlcd 
merchants,  &c.  trading  to  America.  Dinners  dressed  in  the  afternoon, 
d beds  made  up  or  procured.  Excellent  punch. 

Bank  BuildingS)  Coruhill.  Frequented  by  merchants, 
okTrs,  &c.  tr.iding  to  Spain  and  Oporto.  Dinners  dressed  in  tlic  afternoon 
. dbeds  procured. 

Bank  Co£eebonse,  opposite  the  Bank.  Frequented  in  general  by  the 
. jck  brokers  and  Bank  clerks.  Dinners  drc.:3cd,  good  wines,  &c. 

: Stock  Exchange  Coffeebouse,  over  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  Thrcadneedlc 
.■ect.  Frequented  by  merchants,  brokers,  and  mercantile  people  in  general, 
i.icellent  dinners  at  a reasonable  price  every  afternoon,  and  beds  procured. 
.^American  and  Ne'u>  England  Co^eehouiCy  Thrcadneedlc  street,  Fre- 
: intedby  merchants,  &c.  trading  to  New  England.  Dinners  drc*sscd  every 
.-ernnon,  good  wines,  and  beds  madc.up  or  procured. 

Antigallican  Coifeehousey  Thrcadneedlc  street.  Frequented  in  general  by 
: eign  merchants.  Dinners  dressed  every  afternoon,  £Cc.  beds  procured. 
f.Grigsby^s  Coffeebousey  Thrcadneedlc  street.  Frequented  by  merchants  aud 
•ck  brokers.  Diiinersdresscd,  beds,  &c. 

Cole'*s0o^eehouseand7averny  Ball  court,  Cornhill.  Frequented  by  mer— 
u ints,  &L.  Coffee-room  dinner  from  two  to  five  every  afternoon.  Exccl- 
• t w'ioes,  and  comfortable  accommodation  of  every  description. 
cC///  Coffeehouse  yQhzz^ixAe.  No  regular  dinner,  nor  beds  made  up. 

I Baptist  Head  Aldermanbury.  Much  frequented  by  genUemen 

the  law,  &c.  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts  sit  here.  Good  dinners, 
i’  nes,and  beds. 

St-  Paul*s  and  Doctors^  Commons  Coffeehou:ey  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

- jquentedby  Bcntlcmcn belonging  to  the  Cathedral,  Doctors’  Commons, &c. 
jakfasts  and  dinners  regularly  supplied,  and  beds  procured  if  wanting. 
CbaiUr  Coffeebousey  Paternoster  row.  Frequented  chiefly  by  the  clergy 
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«nd  litcrtry  tfiaraitcrs.  All  the  I.ondon  and  Country  newspaperj  are  tikca 
5n,  v'ju?  the  Fi-ench  Dc^r.spapcrs,  and  an  excellent  library  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  subscribers.  Dinners  regularly  dressed,  and  good  beds  made  up  or 
procured. 

LonAon  Coffftbousfi  Lndpate  hill.  Much  frequented  by  gentlemen  from 
the  country  concerned  in  business.  Dinners  dreiacd,  and  teds  jnadc  op.^ 
Culinary  articles  dressed  by  llcam. 

Tork  Coffeehotue  and  Jlolclf  Bridge  street,  Blackfriars.  A very  excellent 
house  of  acbonimodation,  and  much  frequented  by  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
Good  dinners,  wines, r.nd  lodgings. 

Read*s  Coffeehouse^  Fleet  street.  Better  known  for  its  Salop.  Excellent 
t aand  coffee,  or  Salop,  at  a moderate  rate. 

Globe  Coffeehouse,  Src.  Fleet  street.  Frequented  by  gentlemen  belongirg  \ 
to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  other  parts  contiguous.  Good  wines,  and  dinners  j 
at  haif  past  four  o’clock;  beds  made  up.  | 

Anderson's  Coffeebouse,  Fleet  street.  Chiefly  frequented  by  professiojial  i 
gentlemen.  Excellent  dinners  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  good  | 
wines,  beds,  and  every  other  necessary  accommodation. 

Peek's  Coffeehotise,  Fleet  street.  Frequented  by  thc-attornies,  &c.  te-jj 
longing  to  the  adjoining  Inns  of  Court.  Soups  and  dinners  every  day,  with  5 
all  the  country  nc^w6papers.  Good  wines,  and  beds.  t 

Coffeehouses  West  of  Temple  Bar.  J 

GEORGE'S  Coffeehouse,  Temple  bar,  Strand.  Frequented  by  professional  || 
gentlemen  and  others.  A good  house  for  tea,  coffee,  soups,  and  other  re-J 
freshments.  'IB 

Saundcr's  Coffeehouse,  opposite  the  New  Church,  in  the  Strand,  Fre>B 
quented  by  gentlemen  belonging  to  Somerset  place.  Good  dinners  and  beds.’  fl 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Coffeehouse,-  Strand.  Frequented  by  gentlemeni 
belonging  to  the  theatres  and  Somerset  place.  Good  dinners  and  beds.  S 

Salisbury  Coffeehouse,  Durham  street,  Strand.  Good  liquors,  chops,  &c.  ■ 
Somerset  Coffeehouse,  Strand.  Frequented  by  gentlemen  employed  atfl 
Somerset  place.  Tea,  colTccand  soups. 

New  Exchange  Ctyfrchonrr,  Strand.  Frequented  by  professional  gentlemen  M 
and  others  who  have  business  at  Somerset  place.  Good  dinners  and  beds.  H 
Turk's  Head  and  Bath  Coffeehouse,  Strand.  Frequented  mostly  by  gentle^l 
men  belonging  to  Somerset  place.  Good  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  beds.  fl 
liotyland's  Coffeehouse,  Strand.  Frequented  by  gentlemen  belonging  toj 
the  theatres  and  Somerset  place.  Tea,  coffee,  dinners  and  beds.  4 

Cecil-Street  Coffeehouse,  Strand.  Frequented  by  gentlemen  of  the  navyB 
and  others.  Tea,  coffee  and  soups ; good  dinners  and  beds.  fl 

Albion  Coffeehouse,  opposite  Villicrs  street,  Strand.  Dinners,  beds,  &c.  on  V 
the  plan  of  other  houses. 

Huvgerford  Coffeehouse,  Strand.  Frequented  by  the  navy  and  armyj 
officers.  Good  dinners  and  accommodations  forofficcrsand  single  gentlemen.® 
Stephenson's  Coffeehouse  and  Hotel,  corner  of  Craven  street,  Strand.— ® 
Wines,  Bed.*!,  Scc. 

Spf'ing  Garden  Coffeebouse,Ch7rr\\\%  Cross.  Frequented  mostly  by  gentlemen 
of  the  army.  Good  dinners,  beds,  and  cvc;*y  other  acco:nmod.ition  nccessary.^H 
Cannon  Coffeehouse,Coc\is^\xr  street.  Elegant  dinners,  wines,  and  soup* 
gularly  served  in  the  coffee  room.  Good  rooms  fur  parties,  andcxcclleni  bcds.^| 
British  Coffesbouse,  Cockspur  street.  Remarkable  for  good  brcakfaslSj^B 
Jellies,  dec.  fl 
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iSt,  Jameses  Cojfeehouiif  opposite  the  Palace  pate.  Frequented  by  gentlemen 
the  army  and  navy.  Excellent  dinners  dressed,  and  good  beds  made  up. 
\Kpyal  Csff'febotafy  &*c.  No.  i,  St.  James’s  street  The  public  are  ac- 
' nmodated  on  very  liberal  terms.  Large  parties  frequently  meet  to  dine. 
Tbe  Smyrna  CoffeeboutCy  St.  James’s  street.  Gentlemen  meet  on  purpose 
; play  at  billiards. 

^f)over  Cojfeeboutty  St.  James’s  street.  The  usual  accommodations. 

"Tork  CoJfecbous£y  St.  James’s  street.  A genteel  house.  Good  wines. 
iy^enVs  Arms  Koyal  Lardtry  HoteU  Cojfeebousey  and  Tavern.  Excellent 
tT  ners,  suppers,  &c.  with  provisions  from  the  royal  tables. 
f Fentan^s  (late  Pero’s)  Hofe/,  St.  James’s  street.  Medicinal  Baths. 
?PanloeU  Subscription  Room,  St.  James’s  street.  Famed  for  elegant  din 
r ’s,  and  a chess  club.  N.B.  The  only  one  in  England. 

-H^rookes^s  Subscription  llousCy  St.  James’s  street.  Frequented  by  Members 
'Parliament  and  others. 

yMartindaIe*s  ^formerly  White’s),  St.  James’s  Street.  A subscription  house 
t ^ similar  plan. 

^ locoa  Tree  Subscription  llousty  St.  James’s  Street.  On  the  same  plan  as 
tf.crs. 

’ fnion  Hotel,  Pall  Mall.  Frequented  by  English  and  Irish  gentlemen,  who 
reformed  themselves  into  a club.  It  is  conducted  on  a similar  plan  as 
ver  subscription  houses,  with  a greater  latitude  respecting  dinners. 
li. — The  five  last  houses  arc  conducted  by  a person  appointed  by  the  sub- 
cribers,  and  who  provide  dinners,  &c,  for  the  members,  who  furnish 
!r  heir  own  wine. 

iJIaicbett*s  CoffeebousCy  Piccadilly.  Much  frequented  on  account  of  Us 
' ximit^*  to  the  villages  Westward  of  London.  Good  dinners,  wines,  and 

S. 

Gloucester  Coffeehouse y Piccadilly.  Similar  to  the  above.  Good  soups, 
ners,  wines,  and  beds. 

^^runetVs  Coffeebouscy  ^c.  Leicester  square.  A very  respectable  house, 
'eh  frequented  by  gentlemen  who  reside  in  that  neighbourhood.  Good 
’ ners,  wines,  and  beds. 

'■^ranks^s,  Southey's,  Kinp^s  Arms  Coffeehouses  and  Hotels,  Lower  Brook 
' let.  Wines,  dinners,  beds,  &c. 

' Stevens's  Coffee  House  and  Hotel,  Bond  street.  Good  wines,  beds,  &c. 
Thtnehof  Grapes  Coffeehouse,  Shepherd’s  Market,  May  Fair.  The  usual 
ommodalions. 

^ff<;thouses  hi  different  Streets  between  the  'Change  and  the 
West  Enb  of  the  ‘Town. 

'.GUILDHALL  CoffeebeiueyKlngitTCKtyChcapiiAe.  Frequented  by  mcr, 

> nts  and  Qcuclemen  on  mutcantilc  aflTnica.  Dinners,  beds,  &c,  on  tlu; 
j it  terms. 

i Udengale  Street  Coffeeboutc,  Aldcrsgatc  street.  A respectable  bouse,  frc. 
nted  by  neighbouring  gentlemen.  Soups,  jellies,  and  i ther  refreshment.^ 

■ trr.vn’t  Coffeehouse,  Mitre  court,  leading  to  the  Temple.  Chiefly  frc. 
nted  by  gentlemen  of  the  law.  Tea,  coffee,  and  other  refreshments. 

'.  toe's  Coffeehouse,  in  the  same  court.  Frequented  by  professional  gentic- 
1,  and  on  the  same  plan  as  the  above. 

■ Jretiau  Co^erheu/e,  Devereux  court,  leading  to  the  Temple.  Similar  in 

■ y respect  to  the  above. 
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Tt^mplr  Cojcchotae,  Devcrcux  court.  Frequented  by  n<?ntlcmcn  of  the 
l«tw,  and  conducted  upon  ti\c  sanie  plan  as  iho&c  before  mentioned. 

George's  CoJ’eebosiC^  Devereux  court.  Described  above- 

Baptist's  Head  Go^'ieimtsc^  Chancery  lane.  Frequented  by  profccsional 
gentlemen,  and  similar  in  other  re:jpccls  to  the  above.  Coininusioncrs  of  ^ 
Bankrupts  sii  here, 

George's  and  Six  Clerks  Co£ecboiue,  Chancery  lane.  Frequented  by  pro- 
fe.'vsional  and  other  gentlemen.  Excellent  wines,  &c. ; with  the  Reviews, 
am!  other  Periodical  Works.  Receiving  house  for  the  General  Post  Oificc. 
Chambers  occasionally  to  let. 

Serjeant's  Inn  Coffeehousey  Chancery  lane.  Similar  to  the  above. 

Sytnond's  Inn  Cojftebousc,  Chancery  lane.  Same  plan  as  the  above. 

Will's  Co^eebousey  Searlc  street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Satne  as  the 
above.  Good  dinners , wines,  and  beds. 

AVoo  Jwn  Qo^eebause  and  Wych  street,  St  Clement’s.  Fre- 

quented moitly  by  gentlemen  of  the  law.  Good  dinners,  wines,  and  beds. 

St,  Climaii's  CoffetbousCy  and  dngel  Jn«,  near  St.  Clement’s  Church. 
Frequented  by  professional  gentlemen,  and  similar  to  the  above. 

Na^y  Newcastle  street,  Strand.  Excelleni  wines,  good  din- 

ners, and  beds. 

Staples  asid  Listcoln's  Inn  CoJ'eebouse.  Southampton  buildings,  Chancery 
lane.  Frequented  in  general  by  gentlemen  of  the  law  belonging  to  those 
inns.  Refreshments  upon  the  same  terms  as  other  coffeehouses. 

Sei‘U's  CoJ'eebottsey  Carey  street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Frequented 
chictly  by  gentlemen  of  the  law.  Good  soups,  dinners,  and  beds. 

Prince  of  Orange  CoJjeeboitsCy  comer  of  Cockspur  street  and  the  Hay.  % 
merhet.  Good  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  beds.  ’/ 

MeckUnhurgb  CofeebousCy  Cockspur  street.  Similar  to  the  above.  j 


Kainboiv  Cofftcbouscy  King  street,  Covent  Garden.  Similar  in  most  re- 
8peci.|i  to  the  above.  Receiving  house  for  the  General  Post  Office.  f 

Nott's  CoffceboiiseytiPc.  Bell  yard.  Temple  bar.  A very  convenient  house 
for  a good  breakfast  or  dinner. 

Garrick's  Head  Cojfeebousey  Bow  street,  Covent  Garden.  Mostly  fre- 
quented by  gentlemen  of  the  theatres.  Dinners  every  afternoon,  and  beds  if  <1 
required.  ^ 

Drury  Lane  CoffeebousCy  Brydges  street,  Covent  Garden.  Similar  to  the 
above.  Soups,  dinners,  good  wines  and  .spirits.  ; 

under  the  Piasaa,  Covent  Garden.  A truly  genteel  i 
house,  where  the  bSot  uf  accommodation  is  to  b«  met  with.  f. 

Piira»rt  Cojfeeb'ousey  Covent  Garden.  Good  sonps,  dinners,  and  beds. 

A well  conducted  house.  • »- 


Tavistock  Coffeehouse  and  Public  Breakfast  Room,  Piazza,  Covent  Garw 


den.  A good  house,  much  frequented  by  theatrical  and  other  gentlemen. 

Old  Hicmmumsy  adjoining.  Similar  in  most  respects  to  the  above.  Fa-  * 


New  Hummums  CoffeehousCy  Ssfe.  Covent-garden.  An  excellent  place  ‘ 
for  good  beds  and  breakfast,  with  the  convenience  of  hot  and  cold  baths. 


Old  Slaughter's  CoffeebousCy  St.  Martin’s  lane.  Charing  Cross.  A very  re-  * 
spectable  house,  and  much  frequented  by  gentlemen  in  that  neighbourhood, 
Gtod  dinners,  wines,  and  beds. 


George's  CoffeebousCy  Coventry  street,  Haymarket,  Tea,  coffee,  wines, 
and  beds. 


Rkhas'dson's  Coffeebousey  Piazza,  Covent  Garden.  Good  soups. dinners,&e  ' -5 


xnous  for  good  beds  and  other  conveniences ; warm  baths. 
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NfiL'  Slau^bter's  Cojfcelioti^ey  samcstrcct.  Similar  in  most  rcspecla  to  the 
•hove.  ^ 

^ of  Walh^Si  corner  of*.  Leicester  street.  Lisle  street.  Excellent 

in  the  French  style,  and  much  frequented  bygcutlcmcn  and  forttgners. 
|i-^od  wines,  coffee,  &c. 

Saulieu's  Cofferhottsf,  Nassau  street,  the  corner  of  Gerrard  street,  Soho, 
hiefly  frequented  by  Frcnctf  gentlemen.  Dinners  and  soups  ready  at  all 
\ l.toursj  good  wines  and  spirituous  liquors. 

Salopian  CojfeehousCi  Charing  Gross.  Frequented  by  gentlemen  of  the 
rmy,  &c.  Good  dinners,  wines,  and  lodgings. 

Parliament  Coffftl^ou:e  and  Union  Hotetf  Parliament  street.  Frequente 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Treasury  and  Irish  gentlemen.  Excellcn 
MCtonimndatious  of  every  description. 

Storey^s  Gate  CoJfeehoujey  the  bottom  of  Great  George  street,  Westminster, 
well-frequented  house,  pleasantly  situated,  command'nga  view  of  .St, 
|i,  ames’s  park,  and  many  of  the  public  buildings  in  its  vicinity.  Good  soups, 
Ininncrs,  wines,  ai'.d  lodgings. 

Kin^^i  Artns  and  Union  Coffeehousey  Bridge  street,  Westminster,  Avery 
fM)od  house  for  dinners,  wines,  and  lodgings.  Frequented  by  Irish  gentlemen. 

WettminsUr  Coffeehouse y same  street.  Frequented  oy  gentlemen  of  the 
r.''ransport  office  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Ordnance  As'ms  Coffeehouscy  Tavenx  and  Hotely  near  Astlcy’s,  Westmin- 
[t::cr  road. 

diverts  Coffeebousty  New  Palace  yard.  Frequented  by  gentlemen  of  the 
i iw^  Dlniicrs~beds. 


.'loffeebouses  betzveen  Ne'zvgate  Street  and  the  Upper  End  of 
Oxford  Road, 

RKUTON^s  Coffeehouse,  Newgate  street.  Chiefly  frequented  by  graziers, 

1 ' ttchers,  and  people  belonging  to  the  market.  A regular  dinner  every  day  at 
Lialf  past  two  o’clock;  open  at  night  for  the  convenience  of  the  market 
r:ople. 

Bartholomew  Coffeehouse  and  Tavern,  West  Smithficld.  Frequented  by 
uiarket  persons. 

King's  Head  West  Smithficld,  Frequenied  chiefly 

' 7 persons  attending  the  market. 

• Owen's  andSagoe's  Coffeehouse,  Holborn.  Frequented  in  general  by  pro- 
r»:siional  gentlemen.  Coffee-room  dinner  at  four  o’clock.  Beds  made  up, 
Md  every  other  necessary  accommodation. 

Purnival's  Inn  Coffeehouse^  Frequented  by  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and 
ticher  professional  characters<  Good  soups,  and  a coifec-room  dinner  at  four 
'I  ’clock,  with  excellent  beds. 

Gray's  Inn  Coffeehouse,  Holborn.  Frequented  by  gentlemen  belonging  to 
:•  e Inns  of  Court.  A regular  coffee  room  dinner  every  day  at  four  and  five 

clock,  beds  and  every  accommodation  on  the  usualterms. 

Slueen's  Head  Coffeehouse,  High  Holborn.  Frequented  by  professional 
['■ntlemen.  A well-dressed  dinner  every  day  at  half  past  four  and  five 
. clock,  with  good  wines  and  beds. 

White  Hart  Coffeehouse,  Holborn.  Frequented  by  gentlemen  of  the  law, 
u'.n  excellent  dinner  ever)' afternoon  at  four  o’clock,  beds  made  up,  and  gen- 
i el  accommodation,  on  very  liberal  terms. 

' George  and  Blue  Boar  Coffeehou}Cy  Holborn.  A very  convenient  place  for 

osc  who  wish  to  receive  inteUigence  from  the  West  of  Eii^land,  as  mo»t  of 
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the  Loaches  roing  and  coming  from  those  parts  setoff  from  the  iitnadjoining, 

iKutscIt  Ilotsl  and  C<^ffeebousey  Southampton  Row,  near  RusscU  Square.— 
^Vincs,  beds,  and  excellent  stabling. 

Alklmon's  Hotel  and  Coffeehouse^  Dean  street,  Soho.  A genteel  house. 

Cambridge  Coffeehouse,  corner-  of  Charles  street,  Newman  street,  Oxford 
street.  Good  buds,  wines,  &c. 

Percy  Coffeehouse,  corner  of  Rathbone  place.  Usual  accommodations. 

Uyight^s  Hotel  and  Coffeehouse,  Soho  square.  A genteel  house;  beds,  &c. 

Princeof  Wales's  Coffeehouse,  Conduit  street.  Excellent  accommodation, 
bccl^,  &c.  for  gentlemen. 

Pladong's  Coffeehouse,  Hotel,  (sfc.  Oxford  street.  A very  commodk>ut 
house  where  single  gentlemen  and  families  arc  elegantly  accommodated  with 
excellent  dinners,  good  wines  and  beds. 

Strat  ford  Coffeehouse,  near  Stratford  place,  Oxford  street.  An  ordinary  at 
four  o*cI  ck  in  the  afternoon.  Good  wines  and  beds. 

Hyde  Park  Coffeehouse,  fife,  upper  end  of  Oxford  street.  Avery  conve- 
nient place,  where  may  be  had  good  dinners,  wines  and  beds. 

Blenheim  Blenheim  street,  Bond  street.  A respectable  coffee 

room,  with  every  necesjar^'  accommodation  for  single  gentlemen. 


The  follo'ioing  are  the  vjost considerable  Eating  HouscsEast 
of  Temple  Bar. 

In  these.  Dinners,  Suppers,  &c.  are  served  or  dressed 
at  a short  Notice,  and  at  a ijioderate  Expence. 

THE  Cock,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
Iioiiscs  in  the  metrupoUsfor  turtle,  gravy,  and  otJicr  soups,  excellent  din- 
ners, and  the  best  of  wines.  It  is  computed  that  500  persons  (on  an 
average;  regularly  dine  here  every  day,  and  from  Us  being  so  contiguous  to 
the  Exchange,  is  truly  convenient  to  the  commercial  world. 

The  Croivn  Eating  House,  Bow  lane,  Chcapsidc.  Frequented  mostly  by 
RcnUcmcn  in  mercantile  situations.  Well-dressed  dinners  every  day  from 
one  to  five  on  reasonable  terms.  Good  wines,  spirits,  and  beds. 

The  ^tern's  Arms  Taevern  and  Eating  House,  Newgatc-street.  An  esta- 
blished house,  noted  for  a copious  bill  of  fare. 

Dolly's  Beef-Steak  House,  King»s  Head  Court,  Newgate  street.  Well* 
known  for  cooking  beef-steaks  in  the  highest  perfection. 

Lamb  Eating  House,  Bearbindcr-lanc,  near  the  Mansion  house.  Dinners 
dressed  f^om  one  to  five. 

The  Mitre,  Fish  street  hill,  isan  eating-house,  well  conducted,  and  on  a 
re.ipcctablc  plan. 

Su’an  Tavern  and  Eating  House,  Fish  street  hill.  Every  suitable  ac- 
commodation at  a moderate  rate. 

The  Horse-Shoe,  Newgate  street.  A very  good  house  for  beef-steaks,  muU 
ton  chops,  &c. 

The  Salutation  Tavern  and  Eating  House,  Newgate  street.  An  ordinary 
every  day  at  twd  o’clock,  and  chops  dressed  at  all  hours. 

S>tircn's^rms  Eating  House,  Bird-in-hand  court,  Chcapsidc.  An  excel- 
lent ordinary  everyday  atthrec  and  four  o’clock. 

The  Marlborough  Head,  Bishopsgate  street,  near  the  gate  of  the  Excise 
Office.  Good  rooms  for  the  reception  of  company.  Frequented  mostly  by 
gentiemen  belonging  to  the  Excise  OfHcc  and  South  Sea  House.  No  regular 
ordinary,  barchops  diccsed  in  a fsw  minutes. 
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• rbe  7hrre  Pigroyn,  Butcher  hall  lane,  Newgate  street.  A very  good 
^ where  refreshment  h lnstuntly  provided  with  great  civility. 
hmtticcr*!  Sating  in  the  Old  Bailey.  Celebrated  f^r  boiled  beef, 

: every  day  fiom  twelve  to  four,  on  very  moderate  terms. 

Barlry  Moiu,  Salisbury  court,  Fleet  street.  An  old  established  house, 
fare  roust  and  boiled  is  regularly  servcdevery  day  from  oi.c  tofivc.  Roasted 
latocu  every  evening  during  the  winter  season. 

Cbe:bire  Cbeati  Wine  Oflite  court.  Fleet  street.  A good  house  for 
asnchcou,  &c. 

be  Three  Tuns t Fetter  lane.  Frequented  by  Attornics. 

Eating  Houses  West  of' Temple  Bar. 

yyOG  Tavti’fiy  HolpvcU  street,  btrand.  A very  comfortable  house  for 
U-«tc3ks  or  mutton  chops. 

\4lctly's  Chop  HottiCy  No.  31 5,  Strand.  Dinners  front  one  to  five.  -'A  good 
!j  cr,  wines  and  spirits. 

!\he  Whiaimshenf  iJoirn;?  near  Buckingham  street,  Strand.  A good 

!i  cr,  wines,  dee.  Beds  if  required. 

he  Coal  Hole i Fountain  court.  Strand.  Frequented  by  gentlcmoa  in  rtiat 
rahbourhood. 

Kbe  Cosutitution  Rating  Uouse^  Bedford  street,  Covent  Garden,  An  or- 
v\ry  everyday  at  four  o»clock. 

>'vweWs  Rating  House^  Chandos  Street.  Upon  a similar  plan  with  others. 
:be  Wrekiti  Tavern  and  Rating.  Housiy  Broad  court,  Covent  Garden, 
comfortable  dinners. 

iCaenevin^s Eating  Hotisey  Gilbert’s pa.ssage,  Clare  market,  frequented  by 
■wistervS,  dec.  Excellent  cookery,  fine  soups,  dee. 

Xbe  Reathers,  Hand  Court,  llolboru.  Excellent  chops.  Burton  ale, 

:c  ers,  dee.  Wines  and  other  liquors  on  rcasouabte  terms. 

\'he  ^ueen^s  Heady  Red  Lion  Passage,  Red  Lion  Sq.  Upon  a similar  plan. 
*^gUsb*s  French  Raiitig  Housfy  opposite  Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand. 
T.Tiport  French  poultry,  hams,  Ac. 

Mjtnond*s  French  Pajtryy  esfe.  94,  Oxford st.  nearly  opposite  the  Pantheon 
!tuidon*s  French  Rating  Houscy  corner  of  Portland  street,  Poland  street, 
juented  by  genteel  persons ; and  dinners  on  reasonable  terms. 
ff^eneb  Rating  House,  Duke  street,  Manchester  Square.  A bouse  well 
.(tented. 

^;fH*re*s  French  Eating  House,  East  street,  Manchester  Square.  Oa 
p^lau  of  others.  \ 

iiDD^s,  White’s  alley.  Chancery'  lane, 

Us‘lnm*Sy  Great  Sliirelanc. 

mddinoFsy  Bishop’s  court,  near  Carey  street.  ' ' 
iHSi^fortVsy  Old  Boswell  court. 

Kl/Zar’i  and  Ande>‘san*Sy  Drury'  lane. 

'taring  Cross  EaUng  House,  end  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Strand. 

: icsmanyother  Eating  Houses  there  are  a varictyof  convenient  and  cheap 
nw, called  COOK.S  SHOPS,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  town,  in- 
f ha  dinner  may  he  had  at  the  very  low  fate  of  one  shilling,  and  one 
i^ng  and  sixpence. 

L.AMODE  BEEF  HOUSES  and  SOUP  SHOPS  arc  also  in  great  olenty. 
nd  at  every  decent  Public-house  entertainment  maybe  had  by  those  who 
r monev  to  command  it. 

• the  Metropolis  and  environs  thcre'arc  about  5000  public-houses,  the 
i ^ity  of  liquors  sold  by  them  in  a year  is  calculated  to  be  in  value  thref 
coos  three  hundred  thousand  poundal 
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^ PRINCIPAL  Inns,  or  Houses  at  ivlAcb  Mail  . 
and  Stage  Coaches  put  up  in  London, 

*niE  Golden.  Cross,  ChunnzCross*  All  the  requisites  of  an  inn,  Uvem, 
holc^,  and  coffeehouse,  are  met  with  at  this  house;  A good  larder  and  tx- 
edlcnt  M*incs,  with  coaches  to  all  parts  of  England  dally. 

77><’  Belle  Sauvuge,  Tavern,  &c.  I.udgatc  hill,  is  much  frequented  by  tra- 
vellers. Agood  coffee  room,  with  newspapers,  and  coaches  to  and  from 
many  partsof  England. 

George  and  Blue  Boar,  High  Holborn.  From  this  inn  coaches  s*t  out 
every  day  to  all  parts  of  the  west  and  north  of  England.  A larder  and 
beds. 

Castle  and  Falcon,  Aldcrsgatc  street.  Good  accommodation  for  famlllet ' 
and  single  gentlemen.  A public  dinner  every  afternoon  at  half  past  three 
o’clock.  Good  wines,  spirits,  and  beds. 

Bull  and  Mouth  (or  Bologne  Mouth),  Bull  and  Mouth  street.  An  old 
established  house,  whcticc  coaches  and  waggons  set  out  every  day  for  all  parts 
of  England.  A good  liwdcr  and  toffee  room,  with  beds  fqj:  the  atcommoda-' 
tion  of  travellers. 

Swan  with  T'uu?  Necks,  Lad  lane.  The  western  mails,  as  wellas  coaches 
to  all  parts,  set  out  from  this  house  daily.  It  has  a good  larder,  coffee  room^> 
and  beds,  and  furnishes  every  other  accommodation. 

The  Angel  street,  St.  Martinis  leGfand.  An  old  established  house, 

much  ficqucnied  by  Scotch  gentlemen  and  persons  from  the  North.  A lar- 
dcr,  and  an  ordinary  every  day  at  t^vo  o’clock.  Good  wines  and  beds. 

The  White  Horse,  Fetter  lane.  The  Gosport,  Yarmouth,  and  many  other  •' 
stages  ect  out  daily  from  this  house. , Excellent  accommodation  of  every  de- 
scription for  travellers. 

Bolt  in  Tun,  Fleet  street.  The  Portsmouth  and  other  stages  set  out  from 
this  inn,  where  travellers  are  wcllaccommodatcd. 

Spread  Eagle,  Gracethurch  street.  Many  stages  to  the  west  and  north 
England  go  from  this  place,  and  it  affords  good  lodging  and  other  enter- 
tainment. 

Sas'acen^s  Head,  Snow  hill.  The  Plymouth  and  other  coaches  set  out 
from  this  place  daily.  Travellers  meet  with  comfortable  accommodation ; aa 
ordinary  every  day. 

Cr'ojs  Keys,  Gracechurch  street.  Well  known  for  its  expeditious  vehicles 
to  the  adjacent  partsof  Kent  and  Surry.  A good  larder,  wines  and  beds. 

Saraern^s  Head,  Aldgatc.  A rcspcc’^blc  inn,  where  many  of  the  Essex 
and  Sussex  coaches  put  up.  A good  larder,  wines,  and  lodgings. 

Cross  Keys,  Wood  street.  Long  celebrated  for  the  attention  paid  to  fami-| 
lies  and  single  genUemcn,  who  arc  accommodated  in  a very  genteel  manner^  • 
oa  moderate  terms.  The  Yarmouth,  Manchester,  York,  Chester,  and  a num-  ^ 
ber  of  othcrcoaches  put  up  at  this  inn. 

Old  White  Hos'se  Cellar,  Piccadilly.  This  house  is  well  known  to  the 
public,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  stage-coaches  which  regularly  call 
there.  In  a plcatant  coffee  room  passengers  can  wait  for  any  of  the  siagc%t‘ 
and  traveUers,  in  general,  arc  well  acc<immodated  with  beds,  &c.  •' 

Castle,  Wood  street.  The  Manchastcr,  Derby,  Buxton,  and  other  u-aggoalj  . 
set  out  from  the  above*  inn  every  afternoon ; and  goods  arc  here  taken  in  for  •' 
the  Hy  boats  belonging  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  set  out  daily  from 
Paddington, 

Axe,  Aldcrmanbury.  ^^^afw^ons  set  out  daily  to  Liverpool,  Derby,  NoU  ■ 
lingham,  Manchester,  and  other  places. 
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' ^»gely  Islington.  A very  large  and  respectable  hou«»,  much  fre- 
; cnt*<l  by  country  gentlemen,  graziers,  &c.  from  the  north,  who  are  well 
'commodated  with  dinners,  wines,  And  lodgings. 

'^Sdr/tcen^j  Head,  Fridaystreet.  The KeadiuK)  Maidenhead,  Bath,  Bristol, 
^ d many  other  coaches,  set  out  daily  from  this  Inn;  where  arc  good  beds 
L d every  other  accommodation. 

:Tbe  Blossomt,  Lawrence  lane.  The  Maidstone,  Chatham,  Brighton,  and 
^.hcr  Kent  and  Sussex  coaches,  set  out  from  the  above  inn  daily^  A good 
.*rder,  coffee  room',  xind  lodgings. 

77be  Spur,  Borough.  A house  much  frequented  by  hop  dealers  and  per- 
sns  from  different  parts  of  Kent  and  Surry.  A rc»>ular  ordinary  every  day 
: the  early  hour  of  half  past  twelve  o’clock.  Good  lodgings. 

As  the  particulars  relative  to  all  the  inris  are  some- 
ri’hat  similar,  it  would  only  be  to  swell  this  work  to 
DU  immoderate  size  to  repeat  these  uniform  descrip- 
tions. The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list,  which 
Mcludes  the  whole  of  the  principal  Inns  in  London, 
::  all  of  which  board  and  lodging  are  afforded  on 
n.oderate  terms: — 

Angel,  behind  St.  Clement’s. 

Fleet  market. 

Bear,  Basinghall  street. 

Bell,  Wood  street. 

— Holborn.  / 

Wanvieklane. 

Friday  street. 

Bell  and  Crown,  Holborn. 

Black  Bear,  Fiecadilly. 

Blossoms,  Lawrence  lane.  ' 

Blue  Boar,  Whitochapel. 

Bull,  Whitechapel 
. - — Leadenhall  street. 

Bishopsgate  street, 

Holborn. 

Castle,  Wood  street. 

Catherine  Wheel,  Bishopsgate  s treet 
— Borough. 

Crown,  Blackman  street 
Cross  Keys,  Gracechurch  street, 

St.  John  street. 

Wood  street. 

Four  Swans,  Bishopsgate  street. 

George,  Borough. 

Smitbfield 

Golden  Lion,  St.  John’s  street.  ' 

Green  Dragon,  Bishopsgatestreet.- 
Half-moon,  Borough. 

King’s  Arms,  Leadenhall  street, 

— Holborn  bridge. 

Rmg’s  Heads  Borough. 
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RENT  Of  HOUSES. 


N«lson*s,  London  Wall, 

Nap;’«  Head)  Borough. 

New,  Old  ikiUey. 

Oxford  Arms,  Warwick  lane, 
C^ieen’s  Head,  Borough, 

Ram,  Smithficld. 

Red  Lion,  Aldcrsgate. 
Saracen's  Head,  Aldgatc. 
— — — Friday  street. 
Spur,  Borough. 

Swan,  Whitechapel. 

— — Blackman  street, 

— ' — Holborn  bridge. 

Talbot,  Whitechapel. 


Talbot,  Southwark. 

Three  Cups,  Aldcrsgatc  ^rcct. 
Three  Nuns,  Whiiediapcl. 
Vine,  Bishopsgatc  street. 

White  Bear,  Piccadilly. 

White  Hart, Borough. 

■'  ' St.  John's  Street- 

White  Horse,  Cripplegatc. 

..  — Friday-strcct. 

— ■ — - Fetter  lane. 

— (Old)  Piccadilly. 

(New)  Piccadilly. 

Windmill,  St.  John's  street. 


LODGING  HOUSES. 

Independently  of  the  great  variety  of  accommoda- 
tions for  strangers  which  have  been  already  described, 
ready  furnished  lodgings,  by  the  week  or  month,  may 
be  met  with  in  private  houses  in  most  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  rate  streets,  on  terms  which  vary 
according  to  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  apartments. 
Upon  the  first  floor,  ready  furnished  rooms  may  be 
had  from  one  to  three,  four,  or  five  guineas  per  week: 
and,  upon  the  second  floor,  they  are  about  two-thirds 
of  those  prices.  When  a lodging  is  taken  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  very  particular  about  the  articles  which 
are  to  be  furnished,  and  the  attendance  which  is  ex- 
pected. When  it  is  left,  such  notice  should  be  given 
as  was  previously  agreed  upon. 

RENT  OF  HOUSES. 

In  the  great  Squares  and  principal  Streets,  houser. 
according  to  their  size,  let  at  from  £%oo  to  £500  per 
annum.  In  the  second  rate  streets  they  let  from  £ 100 
to  £200.  In  the  third  and  fourth  rate  streets  from 
£40  to  £100.  In  the  great  Trading  Streets,  besides  a 
premium  for  the  lease  according  to  its  length,  the 
rents  run  from  £100  to  >£400  per  annum.  And  in  the 
second  and  third  rate  Trading  Streets,  they  let  from 
£3°  to  ;^40  or  ;T8o  per  annum. 
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PUBLIC  BATHS. 

BESIDES  the  baths  attached  to  many  of  the  great  hotels  and  coffee-house* 
^dhcrc  arc  Public  Baths 

At  Pcerlcis  Pool,  City.road 
In  Cold  Bath-fields 
Long  Acre 
Di  Old  Gravel.Ianc 
Bagnio-court,  Newgate-strect 

■Astley’s  floating  bath,  at  Westgunster-hridge  ' 

jjn  Chapel-court,  Verc-street 

In  Bcrkcley-squarc 

In  Park-street 

In  St.  James's-street 

In  WcU’s-strect,  Crippicgate 

3n  St.  Mary-Axe 

Ilarley-strcct,  Cavendish-square 

Strand-lane 

Charing-cross 

Brook-street,  Fitaroy-square 

Bath  Place,  New  Road,  Fitzroy  Square 

And  a sca-water  bath,  George-strect,  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand. 

Other  sea-water  baths,  to  be  supplied  by  pipes  from  BrlghthcInKtonc,  are 
hintended  to  be  erected  on  a most  extensive  scale  at  Lambeth ! 

The  terms  of  bathing  arc  from  Is.  to  2s.  for  a single  time  in  fresh  water  ; 
Hrom  3*.  to  4s.  in  seawater;  and  in  warm  sea  water,  7*.  6d.  A warm  bath 
44s.  per  time,  and  a vapour  bath,  5s.;  but  arc  lower,  if  persons  subscribe 
k<sy  the  year  or  quarter. 

AGENCY  OFFICES. 

There  arc  several  of  these  for  the  letting  and  procucing  of  houses  and 
Inodgings,  and  for  the  negociation  of  a great  variety  of  business.  The  pttB- 
tiripal  of  them  are : 

In  Lincoln’s-Inn-ficlds,  east  comer  of  HoJborn-row 
In  Pall  Mall 

In  Lombard-street,  No.  4 
In  King-street,  Chcapsidc;  and 
In  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-stredt. 


OFFICES  FOR  SERVANTS. 

The  most  respectable  institution  of  this  kipd  is  at  N®.  10,  Pall  MaP 
Ibcrc  are  others : 

On  Holborn-hlll 
At  Charing-cross 
Near  St.  Clement’*  Church 
■On  Snow-hlll ; and  in 
■ *tincc’s-itreet,  Covcntiy.strec; 
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PUBLIC  INSTITUTION'S. 
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DIRECTORIES,  or  BOOKS  of  ADDRESSES 

P U B L I S H E D A N N U A L L Y . I 

KcnVi  Dh  fSoty ; and  j 

The  Post-Ofice  Dire^oty,  contalninc  the  addrestet  of  all  prrfrm#  in  tr»dr.  | 
The  Court  and  City  Guidey  contuininc  liic  Addre&»t&  of  pnvkic  person:,  ' 
of  tJie  gentry  and  nobility.  ( 

Jirouni*!  and  Husba^s  La>w  LiiU, 

Holden's  Coach  and  l^aggon  Directory. 

• • '■  Triennial  Directory.  ' 

Hoyle's  Lists  of  Sts'yetSy  &c. 

— Ladies'  Visiting  Guide. 

The  Court  Calendary  coktaining  all  the  itar^ons  in  public  office;. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  ALI.  KINDS. 

N 

1st.  For  Education.  • ‘ 

lO  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  for  educating  Student  to  the  r.-w. 
fesston  of  tlK  Law,  &c.  &c. 

5 Colleges — viz.  One  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Clcrgj*,  Lon—' 
don-wall,  one  for  Divinity  and  Astronomy,  called  CreshaiB 
College,  one  for  Physicians,  Warwick  lane,  one  for  the 
Study  of  Civil  Law,  Doctor’s-commons,  and  the  Heralds 
College. 

6a  Schools,  or  Public  Seminaries— the  principal  of  which  arc 
Westminster  School,  Blue-coat  School,  or  Christ’s  Ifo«- 
pital,  St,  Paul’s,  Merchant  laylor’s,  Chartcr-houi?,  St. 
Martin’s  School,  &c.  &c.  &c.  where  about  5CO&  youay 
persons  are  educated. 

a37  Schooh belonging  to  the  different  Parishes,  where  abou*  pOp(>j 
Male  and  Female  Children  are  educated  in  Reading,  Wriitsg, 
and  Accounts. 

3730  Private  Schools,  for  all  the  \*arious  Branches  of  Male  ard 
Female  Education,  including  some  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Tot.  4O50  Seminaries  of  Education.  _ 

ThefoHo'wing  Schools  deserve  particular  enutne**athn  ; though  prcbalr:  there 
are  many  otkes's  •tvhich  tnight  equally  deserve  notice : — 

I Asylum  for  poor  friendless,  deserted  Girls,  under  twelve  years 

of  age,  Vauxball-road i'75V 

a Orphan  Working  Scffuol,  for  Children  of  Dissenters,  Cit)- 
road 

3 Philanthropic  Society,  St.  George’^-ftclds,  for  Children  of  Crliai- 

nal  Parents,  and  young  Delinquents. 

4 Freemasons*  School,  for  Female  Orphans,  St.  George’s- 


fields  . ' . • 

5 Marine  Society,  for  cducatipg  destitute  poor  Boys  to  the  Sea,  in 

Bishopsgutc  street  . . . . • 1756^ 

6 British  or  Welch  Charity  School,  Gray’s  Inn  lane  . . I’M 

7 French  Charity  School^  Windmill  street,  T.  ttcnham  cmirl  r6ad  1747 

t School  for  Soldiers*  Girls  it  Chelsea,  rippoitod  by  Ladirs  j :C*^ 
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0 Neal’s^  MathcmaUtal  School,  for  tcachiiif;  Navigation,  Stc.  to 
poor  ChiWlrcn,  King’s  head  court,  Gough  square,  Fled 
street 


.10  School  for  Chiiarcn  of  the  Clergy  ^ the  at  Thirsk,  Voik- 
shire,  the  Girls  aiT  Lissun  Green,  Paddington.— Secretary, 
J.  Jopham,  Esq.  No.  5,  Gray’s  inn  square 
1 I Day  -School  of  Industry,  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Paradise  street, 
Mary  Ic  bone 

IZ  Another,  No.  68,  Edgu’are  road,  for  Girls 
’I3  Ladies’ Charity  School,  K|ngstrect,  Snow  hill  . 

124  ‘VValworth  Female  Charity  School 

115  Saint  Anne’s  Society,  hitherto  it  Layenham,  Suffolk,  about  to 
Iw  removed  to  Cambenved,  for  Boys  and  Girls,  extended 

1733  and  I7yi 

’ t6  Grey-coat  Hospital,  Artillery  ground,  Westminster. 

I 7 Grccn-cnat  Hospital,  Ditto 


i ta  Society  'for  maintaining  and  educating  the  Poor  Orphans  of  the 

Clergy 

: cp  British  National  Endeavour,  for  the  Orphans  of  Soldiers  and 
.Sailors,  Paddington  ....... 

.ZO  Raine’s  Asylum  for  educating  40  Girls,  and  giving  them  Mar- 
riage Porilonj,  St.  George’s  Middlesex. 


2.  Rcl/j^hn  and  Morals, 

; X The  Society  for  giving  Ertctc  to  his  Majesty's  Proclamation 
against  Vice  and  Immorality  ...... 

1 The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Bartlett’s 
buildings,  Holborn  ....... 

3 The  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
Dean’s  yard,  Westminster  ...  ... 

. 4 The  Society  for  promoting  Religious  Knowledge,  by  distributing 
Books  among  the  Poor.— Secretary,  Mr.  Watt.;,  Foundei’s 
hall,  Lothbury  ........ 

: 5 The  Society  for  promoling  Charity  Schools  in  Ireland,  Merchant 
Seaman’s  Office. 

( 6 The  Society  for  Religious  Instruction  to  the  Negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  ....  ..... 

: 7 The  Society  for  preventing  Crimes,  by  prosecuting  Swindlers, 
Sharper^,  ami  ChcaU,  36,  Essex  street,  Strand 
18  British  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Servants,  No.  lO, 

P.^ll  Mall 

rp  Sa<  cty  for  g’ving  Bildc-s  to  Soldiers  ami  Sailors,  Secretary, 
Mr.  Meredith,  No.  117,  Dean  street,  Soho 
.0  Dr.  Bray’s  Charily  for  providing  Parochial  Libraries,  No.  5, 
Avc  Maria  lane. 

1 Society  for  Relief  of  poor  pious  Clcrg^'mcn 

cbjcei!  .'\nnc’fi  l>o.  a y for  the  Augmentation  of  small  Livings  of 
^.icrg^'jTicr.— •■'-‘aTv,  R.  Burn,  lio.;,  Duke  Street,  West— 
nrnster  ......... 


\ Sunday  Scho.'ds  in  various  Pariihes. 

4 Sunday-.School  ioricty,  for  giving  Ritlcs,  oic.  and  otherwise 

firil.e-’ng  the  Purposes  of  Sunday  Schooli. — Secretary,  Mr. 
• Picstill,  Mo.  47,  Cornhill  ...  . . 

5 Rei'.gious  Tiu.U  r.o.'ic'ty  ... 
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PUELIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


1 6 Missionary' Society 2 70S 

1 7 Misaion^i  to  Africa,  &*: 1 8C® 

IB  Institution  for  the  Protection  of  youngCountry  Girls,  Merchant 

Seamen’s  Office,  Royal  Exchange  . . . 1801 

3,  jFor  hear/iifigy  and  the  ttfeful  and fine  Arts, 

Z Royal  Society,  incorporated  for  promoting  useful  Know 

ledge . lfiC>z 

‘2  Antiquarian  Society,  Somcrset-placc  . . , . . 175( 

3 Society,  or  Trustees  of  the  British  Muscuna  . . . 1753 

4 Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,  Strand  . . . i/6s 

5 Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Somcrset-placc  ....  1773 


C Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  Crane  court, 


Fleet  street 

7 Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Mauufadlurcs,  and 

Commerce,  Adelphi  buildings. 

8 Medical  Society  of  London,  Bolt  court.  Fleet  street  • • 1773 

9 Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Naval  Architecture  « . I7S)I 

ZO  Veterinary  College,  near  St.  Pancras  church  . . • 17P^ 

11  Royal  Institution  for  applying  the  Arcs  to  the  common  Pur- 

poses of  Life  1 709 

12  Britl«h  Mincralogical  Society Z709 

13  Philological  Society  179^ 

14  African  Education  Society  • . • . • 18OO 

15  Academical  Society  .......  2 801 

1(5  Linna:an  Society  178S 


4.  Asylums  for  the  Indigent  and  Helpless. 

ZO7  Alms-houses  endowed  at  diff»‘.rent  periods,  where  1352  old  men 
and  women  arc  supported,  the  principal  of  these  houses  are—* 

TVjtf  Trinity  Jlmi-housesy  for  twenty-eight  decayed  Ship- 
masters, in  Milo  End— Alms-bousetf  Mile  end, 
for  twenty-four  poor  mcn-^FiihmongerU  Alms^hmaSi  New- 
ington Butts— Alms-Jmnn^  in  Hoxtoa— r— 
Jejfrey^s  Alms-bousesp  Kinqslaud  road— Sir  John  MordenU 
Co//<’gr,  for  decayed  Merchants,  at  Blackhcath— Amnnm’/,or 
Lady  Dacrc^s  Hospital — Tothlll  fields,  Westminster. 

I London  Workhouse,  Bishopsgatc  street,  for  decayed  old  men. 

X Bridewell  Hospital,  an  Asylum  for  Apprentices  to  different 
Trades,  Bridge-strccC,  Biackfriars. 

I Charter-house  Hospital,  an  Asylum  for  eighty  indigeixt  per- 
sons, in  Charter-house  square  ....  16II 

I Scotish  Hospital,  for  decayed  Natives  of  Scotland,  in  Crane 
court.  Fleet  street. 

1 Welch  Hospital,  for  decayed  Natives  of  Wales,  in  Gray*s  Inn 

lane. 

2 French  Hospital,  for  decayed  Frenchmen,  in  St.  Luke’s, 


Middlesex  . . . • • • 17*9 

I Foundling  Hospital,  for  deserted  Infants,  Lamb’s  Conduit 

street  .......  *739 

I Magdalen  Hospital,  for  the  Admission  of  seduced  Females,  St. 

George’s  fields  7^9 

1 Lock  Asylum,  for  penitent  Female  Patients,  cured  in  the  Lock 

Hospital  Z7®7 
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T Knjpifal,  for  vv.nrn-out  anrf  disabled  Soldiers  . IG70 

1 ‘.irccu’wtCQ  ll«'»3pual,  for  worn-out  and  disabled  Seamen  . 1694 

h’-titut'or.s  for  Charitable  and  Humane  Purposes. 
Humane  Society,  for  the  Recovery  of  drowned  and  suffocated 

TersOns,  Spital  square,  and  London  Coffee-house  . ^773 

society  for  tlic  Relief  of  Clorgy'men’s  Widows,  Paper  buildings, 
reiuplc. 

Three  Societies  for  the  Support  of  decayed  Musicians,  their 

Widow:,  and  Childfc  n ....  1 7S6 

Si'cicly  ::'rthc  Relief  of  WM'uvs  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men, 

founded  by  Dr.  Squires  and  Mr.  Chambcilane  . . J7C8 


I.attdablc  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  Widows,  Crane  court,  Fleet 
sttccC 

Society  for  the  Support  of  Widows,  Surry  street,  Strand. 

Society  for  the  Sui>port  of  poor  Artists  and  their  Widow.*;, 

Strand. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  decayed  Aftors. 

yfiJC-darian  Society  for  the  Relief  of  decayed  Schoolmasters. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Authors  in  Distress. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Officers,  their  Widows,  Children, 
Mothers,  and  Sisters. 

Society  for  Annuities  to  Widows,  Old  Fish  street,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  No.  25 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Sick  and  Maimed  Seamen  in  the  Mer- 
chant Service  . . . . . . 1747 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  poor  Widows  and  Children  of  Cler^*- 

mcn,  instituted  by  Charter  ....  17C8 

Raync’s  Hospital  for  forty  Girls,  wUo  receive  lOOl.  Portion  on 

their -Marriage  . . . . • 2 73® 

Society,  called  th*'  Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy*,  for  appren- 
ticing their  indigent  Children,  No.  5-  Gray's  inn  square. 

Freema  ion’s  Charity. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  small  Debts, 

Craven  street.  Strand. 

Society  for  bettering  the  Condition,  and  increasing  the  Comforts  ■ 
of  the  Poor. 

Society  for  improving  the  Condition  of  Chimne^'-sweepers. 

Soup  vicictics,  during  a Scarcity  or  a severe  Winter. 
v/i)rkhf)uscs. 

Private  Asylums  for  Lunatics. 

I'ub’.ic  Companies  in  the  City  of  London,  who  give  in  Charity 
above  £ 7 5/tCO  a year. 

Stoek's  Blind  Charity,  distributed,  by  the  Paintcr-Staincrs 
Company  . . • • 

Hethcrington’s  Blind  Charity,  payablo  at  Chnst’.s  Horpital  1 787 

A ’-lum  for  Deef  and  Dumb  Poor,  Grange  road,  Bermondsey  1 79a 
Charirabic  Society  for  Industrious  Poor,  School-house,  Hat- 
ton  Garden. 

S-.dety  f 'l-  CharitaVlc  Purposes,  Wardour  street,  Soho  . 1773 

CcO  Frier  d!y  Sode'.icsin  the  Metropolis  and  its  Vicinity,  of  which 
about  EDO  have  enrolled  themselves  under  the  act  of  Par- 
Uaijjer.t,  33  George  III-  cap.  si-  They  are  compn.sedof 

I j 3 
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mechanic  and  labouring  people,  who  dutribute  to  sick  raern. 
bers,  and  for  funerals,  sums  rai3i.d  by  monthly  payments, 
amounting,  on  an  average,  to  is.  ad.  a ra  nith,  or  20s.  a 
year,  and  consisting  of  about  80,000  members,  who  thus 
raise  annually  80,000l. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  contagious  Fevers  1 80J 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  . . l 786 

Society  for  promoting  Vaccine  Inoculation  . . l8oy 

Lht  of  all  the  Principal  Hospitals* 

I St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  in  West  Smithfield,  for  the  Re- 


ception of  afnidtcd  and'diseased  Persoui  . . 2 539 

2.  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Southwark,  for  the  Reception  ofSick 

and  Lame,  especially  Sailors  ...  . • . 1553 

3 Guy’s  Haspttal,  Southwark,  for  Sick  and  Impotent  Persons 

and  Lunatics  . . . . . . 1721 

4 London  Hospital,  Whitechapel  road,  for  the  Reception  of  all 

Persons  meeting  with  Accidents  ...  1 74O 

5 St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  corner,  for  the  Reception  of 

Sick  and  Lame  ...  . - . • 1733 

6 Westminster  General  Infirmary,  James  street,  Westminster,  for 

Sick  and  Diseased  Persons  ....  1719 

7 Middlesex  Hospital,  Charles  street,  near  Oxford  street,  for  Sick 

and  Lame,  and  Pregnant  Women  . . ♦ 1 745 

8 Lock  Hospital,  Hyde-Park  turnpike,  for  Persons  afflicted  with 

the  Venereal  Disorder  . . . . . 1 74<S 


Q Hospital  Misericordia, ‘Goodman’s  fields,  for  the  same  Purpose  1774 
JO  Small-pox  Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  for  the  Inoculation  of  poor 
Persons.  Down  to  the  31st  of  December  18OI,  the  number 
of  5, 4X>D  persons  had  safely  been  inoculated  for  the  Cezv  Pcx, 


at  this  Hospital,  under  the  diredlion  of  Dr.  Wocdvillc  . 174^ 

11  London  Lying-inn  Hospital,  Aldersgate  street,  for  poor  murrieJ 

women  . . . . . . 17  SO 

12  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dkl  street.  City  road,  for 

the  same  Objcdls  . . . . • 1751 

T3  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  Brownlow  street,  Long  Acre,  id.  174*^ 


J4  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital,  Surry  road,  Westminstcr-bridg#. 

for  poor  Pregnant  Women  severally.  ■ 

IS  Queen’s  Lying-inn  Hospital,  Bayswatcr  hall,  Oxford  road,  far 


the  same  Objcifls. 

lO  Lying-in  Hospital,  Store  street,  Tottenham  court  road,  id.  17^? 

17  Lying-in  Charity,  for  delivering  Pregnant  Women  at  their  own 

Houses  . . . . • • - 1753 

18  Society  for  delivering  Married  Women  in  their  own  Habitations, 

by  whtnn  thirty-two  Midwives  are  employed  . . 1757 

19  New  Lying-in  Charity  for  the  Wives  of  the  Foot  Guards,  No-  S» 

Great  Ryder  street  . . . * . l80t 

Q/l  Bcthlcm  Hospital  for  Lunatics,  Moorfields  . . 1553 

20  St,  Luke’s  Hospital,  for  Lunatics,  Old  street  road  . . 1751 

21  Samaritan  Society  for  relieving  Persons  discharged  from  Hos- 

pitals . . . . . . , 17CI 

23  Society  for  visiting  and  relieving  the  Sick  at  home. 
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Vaccine  Pock  InstituUon,  No.  5,  Golden  snuare 

ecv-c  ^ 

18C1 


Dispensaries. 


e street 


:l  Dispensary,  Whitechapel 

3 Middlesex  Dispensary,  Great  Ailiffe  street 

t CUv  Primrose  street,  Bishopsgate  st 

f City  Dispensary,  Bevis  Marks 

7 St-  Jo>>“  >'rcet,  Clerkenwcll 

3 Generai'tv  ^^''^re,  Clerkenwell 

3 general  Dispensary,  Aldersgate  street 

7 TMant  Poorn'""'’’  inn  fields 

5 infant  Poor  Dispensary,  Soho  square 

I St.  James's  Dispensary,  Berwick  street,  Soho 
‘ Dispensary,  Gerrard  street,  Soho 

: ^’(-i^'^nc  Dispensary,  Well's  street,  Oxford  street 
. pulton  Dispensary,  Bow  street,  Bloomsbury 
I Surry  Dispensary,  Onion  street.  Borough 

' “"P‘=nsary,  Featherstone  buildings,  Holbora 

Bloomsbury  Dispensary,  Great  Russel  street 
1 Perkincaii  Institution 

seivmg  Houses  for  General  Post  Letters,  appointed  by  the 
Ofjice  in  Lombard  Street. 

Ditto,  near  North  Audlcy  street 
Pall  Mall,  T15 

Park  street.  Upper  Grosvenor  sq, 
Piccadilly,  corner  of  Sackville  st. 
Round  court.  Strand 
Russell  court,  Drury  lane 
St.  James’s  street,  71 
St.  John’s  street,  ic6 
St.  Martin’s  lane,  pO 


licely  Square  ^ 

>i»ugb 

tige  Streep  Westmiustcr 
>Jtery  laae 
ri."ing  cross 
:•  les  street,  Soho 
s-ntry  street,  Piccadilly 
a-am  street.  May  fair 
ly  lane 

e .-street,  l^tland  place 
kornhill yi-eS--*., 
corn.  Corner  of  Southamp.  b 
i-pjrn,  opposite  Dean  street 
rslr^t,  Bloomsbury  squire 
1 yA  street,  St.  James’s 
-street,  Covent garden 
1 street,  Soho 

lint-rider  str.  near  St.  Paul’s 
: Tower  hill 

luct  3trect,’.Cavcndish  squire 
e Temple  Lane 
bBond  street 
lailey 

tdatrcct,  62 


,0  JL  South  Audley  street,  16 

Old  Bond  street 
Strand,  near  Exeter  change 
Theobald’s  row,  21 
Tothill  street,  corner.  New 
Vigo  street,  Piccadilly 
TVapping  Dock 

Wapping,  near  Hermitage  stairs 
White.horse  street.  Stepney 
Wigmorc  street,  Cavendish  square 
Wych  street,  Drury  lane 
-W’hitechapel,  High  street,  4.7 
Tottenham  court  road,  pi 
ereat  Mary-lc-bone  street,  0 
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Abchurch  lane.  Chief 
Audlcy  street)  Korth 
Aldcrsgatc  street 
Broad  street,  Bloombsbury 
Bruton  street  • 

Brook  street,  Lower 
Blandford  street 
Blackmorc  street 
Bridge  street,  Westminster 
Brompton  row,  Brompton 
Bloomsbury  market 
Bridge  road,  Surry 
Bunhill  row 
Bishopsgatc  without 
Ditto  within 
Bethnal  Green 

Brick  lane,  Spltal  fields  A / 

Blackwall 

Borough,  High  street 
Blaekfriars  road  / ; . , 

Blackman  street /i 

Bermondsey  street 
Charles  street,  Soho 
Coventry  street 

Chapel  street.  South  Audlcy  st. 
Castle  street,  Mary-lc-bone 
Chancery  lane 
Carey  street 
Charing  cross 
Chelsea,  Little 
——Jew’s  row 


— Church  lane 
“ Paradise  row 

— Sloan'c  street 


Crutchet  friars 

Chandos  street,  Covent  gart^en 
Clcrkenwell  green 
ChiswcU  street 
Crispin  street 
Camden  to\yn 

Duke  street,  Manche.ster  square 
Drury  fane 

Devonshire  street,  Queen  square 
Dartmouth  street,  ‘Westminster 
Dock  head 

Fcatherstone  buildings 
Fcnchiirch  street 
Fish  street  hill 
Fetter  lane 
Gerrard  street,  Chief 
GoswcU  street 


Graev’s  alley,  Wclldose  square 
Geprge  street,  Blaekfriars  road 
High  street,  Mary-lc-bonc 
Holborn,  High 

HiU 

Bars 

Ilomerton 
Hoxton  ’ 

Hackney,  Mare  street 
— — Church  street 
Islington 

James  street,  Bedford  i^;w 
jermyn  street 
James  street,  "Westminjlcr 
Kingslnnd  road 
Knightridcr  street 
King  street,  Westminster 
Lambeth  road 
Limehouse 
Lolhburi’ 

Lcadcnhall  street 

Leather  lane 

London  street,  RatclifTe 

Ludgulc  hill 

Lamb’s  Conduit  street 

Maddux  street,  Hanover  square 

Mount  sli^cjot,  Grosvenor  square 

• Westminster  road 

Mary-le-boqe  street 

M»lk  street 

Mitre  court.  Fleet  street'  ” 

Minurics 

Mile.cnd  road 

New  road 

— — ^St  GcorgfV 
New  street,  Covent  garden 
Old  street  road 
Oxford  street 
Pratt  street,  LambcUi 
Pan  Mall 
Piccadilly 
Portland  street 
Pimlico 
Paddington 
Toplar 

Penton  street*  PentorirfUc 
Qiiecn  street, 

— - - 'iVvw'cr  hill 

. I . Che-ipsidc 

Rus<cl  .arcet;  Tottenham  co. 
Ratcliffc  Highway 


I 


tea  gardens 


5 J\rrhithr  wnW 
i n.iiidyfour  houses 
i liners*  town 
.•uie  street 
mour  Atreet 
reditch 
■whill 

IMichael’s  alley,  Cornhill 
phcrd*s  market 
)Ofartin’s  le  Grand 
[lI'WVul’s  church  yard 
\ John's  street 
I tt  street,  Miiiories 


3^9 


Tower  street 
Thrcadnccdlc  street 
Toolcy  street 
'I'hamcs  street 
Tottenham  court  road 
Wapping 
^Var\vick  street 
Walling  street 
Whitechapel 

— ■ Road 

W'ood  street 

York  street,  Mar^'-Ie  boac 
York  buildings 


A LIST  OF 

TEA  GARDENS, 

the  Jsfei^hboitrhood  of  the  Metropolis ^ much  frequented 
hy  the  middling  Classes ^ on  Sundays  especially y and  many 
Ilf  them  curiouTy  from  the  elegant  Manner  in  ^vhich  they 
're  ftted  up. 


Ll  IGNIGGE  Wells  7ea  Gardens^  near  Cold-bath-ficlds.  An  elegantly 
.tied  place.  In  one  of  ttie  rooms  there  is  a good  organ,  regularly  played 
r ' afternoon,  Sundays  excepted. 

Conduit^house  Tea  Gardens.  Many  years  famous  for  the  hot  rolls 
|!'.iartoit.  A delightful  situation  in  summer,  and  has  to  boast  of  the 
*.  toned  organ  in  England  for  thesi'^e.  Good  wines,  &c. 
^^rnsey^’wood^boiue  tsf  Tea  Gardens.  A most  interesting  place,  celebrated 
t:.  he  peculiar  beauty  of  the  wood  adjoining.  As  no  expence  has  been 
to  render  this  an  elegant  house  of  accommodation,  it  stands  first  on 
St  of  places  of  this  description.  Dinners  provided  for  large  parties. 
.llougbbrU  Tea  Gardens^  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Highbury 
A ver/  pleasant  phicc  in  summer,  where  parties  arc  accommodated 
^dinners  or  tea,  hot  rolls,  liquors,  «5cc.  on  reasonable  terms. 

'•'alk  Parniy  near  Hampstead.  A house  of  the  above  description,  where 
5 meet  also  for  convivial  entertainment  c\*cry  afternoon  in  the  summer 
1. 

■\onhury. bouse y near  Islington.  Frequented  in  the  summer-time  by 
inking  panics,  who  are  comfortably  accommodated,  on  reasonable 
Large  dinnerparties  provided  for. 

helvidere  Tea  Gardens,  £5'c.  Pcntonvillc.  Particc  meet  here  In 
ittrtopUy  at  bowls,  drink  tea,  wines,  &c. 
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C^penhagm  House.  A pleasitp.t  walk  across  the  Fields,  from  Pcntonirilie 
towards  High(.'ate*,  where  pa: tics  meet  for  summer  amusciucnU,  ujia  to 
diink  lea,  wines,  ales,  &c. 

Hhepberd  and  Shepherdess  Ten  GardenSf  fs'e.  City-roaJ,  leading  to  Tsling. 
ton.  Something  similar  to  llie  abovo.  Much  fre;iuenicd  in  the  sainmer  i 
time  by  tea  parties,  £^c. 

Hoxton  Tea  CnrdcnSi  Hoxton-square.  Upon  the  same  plan,  has  a good 
roojn,  with  a neat  orchestra,  and  a small  organ.  Tea,  wines,  &*c. 

Yorkshire  Stingo  Tea  GardenSy  I.lsson-grcen,  Keu'-road,  Paddington.  A ; 
house  many  years  celebrated  for  rustic  sports  on  May-day.  \'/inci, 
Ales,  &c. 

ycvj*j~hayp  House  and  Tea  Garderiy  in  the  New-road,  near  Lisson-greeou 
Similar  to  thcabovc,  with  a bowling  green,  good  wines,  &c.  ! 

Adam  and  Bve  Tea  Gardessy  &’e.  Tottcnham-court-road.  Similar  to  the 
above.  A small  organ  in  the  room  up-stairs,  where  tea,  wine,  and  punch 
arc  regularly  served.  I 

Adam  and  Eve  Tea  Gardeny  &*c.  St.  Pancras.  A pleasant  distance  from  \ 
town,  where  is  an  excellent  bowling  green,  and  a regular  company  meet  ia  . 
summer,  in  the  afternoon,  to  play  at  bowls  and  trap-ball.  A very  good  \ 
room  for  parties  to  dine,  drink  tea,  &c. 

Cambet''ivell-grove  House  and  Tea  Garden.  A very  comfortable  place,  j 
where  there  is  a. good  bowling  green,  and  such  excellent  accommodation  as  is  ( 
usual  to  places  of  this  description. 

Tfje  Montpellier  Sea  Gardeny  Walworth,  near  Cambcr^vcll.  A co!a] 
place,  something  similar  to  the  above,  and  noted  for  a small  maze  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden.  Tea,  hot  rolls^  good  wines,  spirituous  liquors, 
&c.  Large  parties  provided  for. 

Ttes'ssiondsey  Spay  Southwark.  Conducted  upon  a plan  something 
to  Vauxhall.  hy  paying  one  shilling  the  visitor  isentitled  to  thcamusem^ 
of  the  evening,,  which  consists  of  a concert  of  vocal  and  iastnimcntal  musk, 
and  frequently  of  fire  works.  .There  arc  come  very  decent  paintingsj  and 
among  them  an  excellent  butcher’s  shop,  by  the  late  Mr.  !^cys,  who 
unrivalled  in  this  species  of  painting.  Parties  arc  accommodated  \yltht<% 
wines,  and  good  suppers. 

Mount  Pleasant  Tea  Gardensy  Clapton.  Dinners,  &c.  &c. 

Mennaid  Tea  Gardens  Hackney.  An  ordinary  on  Sundays;  a good 
larder,  wines,  &c.  with  an  assembly  room. 

St.  Helena  Tea  Gas’densy  near  Rothcrhllhe.  A very  pleasant  place  in  the 
summer  season,  mudh  frequented  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  me^  i 
to  drink  ten,  and  partake  of  other  refreshments. 

Cumberland  Tea  Gardei^Sy  Vauxhall.  In  addition  to  the  garden.,  thb 
place  has  to  boast  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  rooms  near  the  metropolis.  R 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  commands  a delightful  vic^gfp 
that  beautiful  river,  and  of  the  places  adjacent. 

Kilhurn  Welts  lea  Gardensy  Edgware-rcad.  Celebrated  for  the  virtues 
of  its  well  ; arural  and  much  frequented  spot  during  the  summer 

The  Sluice  Housey  near  Hornsey.  Celebrated  for  eel  pics,  ^xrvi!^::t  let, 
and  hot  rolls. 

Marlborough  Tea  Gardenr,  near  rioanc-square,  Chelsea.  Dln:ier«,  t«j 
fs'e.  An  excellent  cricket  ground- 

Union  Tea  Gardensy  Pimlico,  comer  of  Ranelagh.  ‘Pea,  &c. 

Kensington  Tea  Gardens.  A comfortable  dish  of  fen,  fee.  v.  ill  be  .r.  * at 
those  of  the  King'i  At'msy  Bunch  of  Grapesy  or  Adasn  and  Esy- 
dinurics. 


! 
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REMARKABLE  MANUFACTORIES, 
WAREHOUSES,  &c. 

iS-- sides  the  professed  collections  of  curiosities,  there  are  a 
> ruty  of  manufactories,  the  property  of  private  persons, 
.hUh  are  ncortby  of  the  notice  of  the  public,  from  their  ex- 
it , or  their  novelty,  all  of  zvhich  may  be  vieived  by  per- 

• ssion,  easily  obtained,  or  by  making  a small  purchase. 

■ lVcdgeivood\  warehouse,  in  St.  James’s-square. 

. Whitbread's  brewhouse,  in  Chiswell-street. 

Meux's  brewhouse,  Gray’s-inn-Iane. 

Clementi  and  Co  s extensive  manufactory  of  musical 
••struments,  in  Cheapside  andTottenham-court-road, 
<e  largest  in  the  world. 

Tassie's,  for  artificial  stones,  medallions,  gemsj  &c. 
ncester-square. 

.Lackingtons  Temple  of  the  Muses,  Finsbury-squarc. 
The  water-proof  manufactory,  Chelsea. 

■ The  oil-cloth  manufactory,  Knightsbridge. 

'The  straw-paper  manufactory,  Milbank. 

Hatchett's  and  other  coach  manufactories.  Long-acre. 
The  plate-glass  manufaetory,  Blackfriar’s-bridge. 
'The  other  glass-houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  King’s  printing-office,  Gough-square. 
i'Stephenson's,  for  agricultural  implements,  Margarct- 
: 'eet. 

Hoss's  exhibition  of  peruques,in  Bishop sgatc'-street. 

• Agricultural  museum,  George-street,  Hanover-sq. 
iRepository  for  British  paintings,  Berners-street, 
i.tford  street. 

' Repository  for  works  of  industry,  Haymarket. 

] Dcrbychinawarehou se,  Henrietta  st.  Covent-garden 
■Coade  and  Sealy's  manufactory  of  artificial  stone, 
"estnunster  Bridge. 

■'Worcester  china  warehouse,  Coventry-street. 

■ Spode’s  Staffordshire  china,  &c.  ware-rooms,  Por- 
ral-strect. 

Farler's  glass  warehouse.  Fleet-street. 
iJVigley's  tov-vonvcis.  Spring-gardens.  , 

'Seddotfs  furniture  v/arehouses,  Alder sgate-street. 
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OaUey%  furniture  rooms,  Bond-street, 

The  Docks  at  Wapping  and  Isle  of  Dogs. 

Ferry  % dock-yard,  Blackwall. 

Fry^  type  foundery,  Chiswell-street. 

Philiips\  auct'ion-room,  Bond-street. 

CJirlsties  auction-rooms,  Pall-mall. 

Green^vood^s  auction-room,  Lcicester-squarc. 
‘TaitersalFs  repository  for  horses,  at  Hyde-p.-corncr,r| 
Aldridge's  ditto,  ditto,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 


COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE. 

General  Supreme  Courts  in  London, 

T.  I^IGH  CtfHr/ 0/  Piirlhment,  being  the  highest  Court  of  criirtinaT 
jurisdiction  in  England,  in  which  Commoners  are  tried  for  high  miade- 
sneanours,  and  Peers  for  capital  offences,  when  impeached  by  the  Cominao*> 
of  England. 

1.  The  House  of  Los'ds^  beinga  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  last  resort,  £r#» 
the  judgments  of  all  the  other  Courts. 

3.  The  Court  sf  Exchequer  Charnberf  another,  but  inferior  Court  of 
Appeal,  its  decisions  being  subject  to  appealsto  the  House  of  Lords. 

4.  The  High  Court  0/  fur  cancelling  the  King’s  patents  whc»- 

unduly  obtained ; and  for  deciding  causes  according  to  equity,  ebiehy  ift 
cases  where  the  letter  of  the  law  is  incompetent  to  afford  relief.  It  is  h^ 

In  Westminster  Uall,  und  in  Lincoln’s  Tnii  Hail. 

5.  The  Court  of  Btnch\  a Court  of  criminal  and  civil  junsdictioQ> 

held  in  Westminster  hall. 

6.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas ^ to  determine  civil  causes  j held  in  Wert- 
foinster  Hall. 

7.  The  Court  of  Exchequers  a Court  of  common  law,  and  of  equity, 
and  for  determining  matters  of  the  King’s  revenue,  held  in  Westmiestt* 
Hall. 

8.  The  Co«r/ in  Colonial  and  Priae  causes;  held  at  Whitehall, 
and  consisting  of  the  King’s  privy  council. 

Q.  The  High  Court  of  Admiralty ; held  at  Doctor’s  Commons,  to  deter- 
mine causes  relative  to  prizes ; and  at  the  Ses  sions>houie,  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  crimes  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty'. 

COURTS  ^it/j  local  Jurisdiction;  and  other  INFERIORI 
COURTS. 

Courts  in  the  City  of  London, 

10.  The  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Goal  Detivery ; for  trying  cri- 
minals, at  the  Justice  Kail,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  Held  by  his  Maje?t>*’s  com- 
mission to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Judges,  Recorder,  and  Common  Serjeant,  every 
s;onth. 
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ri.  The  Court  of  Huitinss the  supreme  Court  of  the  City  for  pleas  ot 
inJ  and  common  pleas. 

12.  The  Lord  Mayor]:  Cow  t;  for  actions  of  ^ebtand  trespass,  and  for 
i,ppeals  from  inferior  Courts,  and  for  foreign  attachments;  giving  decisions 

1 all  cases  whatsoever,  in  fourteen  days,  at  an  expence  not  exceeding  thirty 
i'lhiUings,  held  in  the  King’s  Bench,  Guildhall,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  RecoriTcr, 
nd  Aldermen. 

13.  Court  of  Requeits  \ held  by  two  Aldermen  and  four  membersof  the 
'ommon  Council,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  three  of 
/horn  form  a Court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  under  forty  shillings,  at 

r he  expence  of  ten  pence. 

14.  CbamberlninU  Cow*i\  held  every  day  to  determine  differences  be- 
tween masters  and  apprentices  and  to  admit  those  who  arc  duly  qualified  to 

freedom  of  the  city. 

IS*  Sheriff^:  Courts  held  every  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sa- 
urday,  at  Guildhall ; where  actions  of  debt  and  trespass,  arc  tried  by 
-he  Sheriff  and  his  deputy,  who  arc  judges  of  the  Court. 

16.  Court  of  Orphan:  \ held  before  the  Lord  Mayor  ami  Alderman,  as 
^uardiansQf  the  children  of  deceased  freemen  under  twenty  (inc  years  of  age* 

17.  Pie-poudre  Court\  held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Stewards,  for  ad- 
.nlnistcring  instantaneous  justice  between  buyers  and  sellers  at  Bartholomew 
r;?*air,  and  to  redress  all  such  disorders  as  may  arise  there. 

18.  Court  of  Conservancy  i held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  four 
1 Imes  in  each  year,  in  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surry ; who  enquire,  by 

.jury,  into  abuses  relative  to  the  fifliing  of  the  river  Thames,  and  redress 
i he  same ; with  jurisdiction  from  Staines  west,  to  Yenfleet  east. 

Ip,  Court  of  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  ; empowered  to  set  the  assize  on 
r >read  and  salt.  Cous't  of  Common  Councily  relating  to  the  municipal  ofU- 
trersof  the  city.  Court  of  Common  Hally  for  the  election  of  Lord  Mayor, 
IShcrifTs,  and  Officers  of  the  City ; and  for  the  management  of  the  public  pro- 
r^jcrty  of  the  city,  and  for  removing  nuisances,  and  other  purposes.  Court 
f Wardmotesy  held  chiefly  for  the  election  of  Aldermen  and  Coinmun 
- louncilmcn. 

20.  General  and  Quartet'  Sessions  of  the  Peace  \ held  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
nd  Aldermen  eight  times  a year. 

21.  Petty  Sessionr,  for  small  ofTcnccs,  held  daily  at  the  Mansion-house*  in 
he  forenoon,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  one  Alderiiian ; and  daily  at  Guilds 
lall,  by  two  Aldermen  in  rotation. 

22.  Coronei’^s  Cou}'t*y  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  sudden  deaths. 

23.  Court  of  the  Tower  of  London ; held  within  the  verge  of  the  cit^',  by 
I Steward  appointed  by  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  by  whom  are  tried 
ctionsof  debt,  trespasses,  and  covenants. 


Courts  ^uithzn  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster* 

24.  Court  of  Oze  Ouchy  cf  Lancaster ; a supreme  court  of  record,  held  in 
kiomerset  Place,  for  deciding,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  said  Duchy,  all  mat- 
c ers  of  taw  or  equity  belonging  to  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 

25.  S^uarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  ; a court  of  record  held  by  Che  Justice 
i)f  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  four  times  a year,  at  the  GuildhclU 
>»kVcstminster,  fi!)r  all  trespasses,  petty  larcenies,  and  other  small  ofTciiCCs 
.^mmiitted  within  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster. 
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26.  IVestminster  Courts  or  Court  Lett;  held  by  the  Dean  of  Westmm- 
tter,  or  hU  Steward)  for  choosing  parochial  officers,  preventing  and  re* 
moving  nuisances,  &c. 

27.  Court  of  Requests,  Castle  street,  Leicester  square ; held  by  com* 
missionerS)  being  respectable  housekeepers,  for  deciding,  without  appeal,  all 
pleas  for  debts  under  forty  shillings.  For  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret,  SU 
John,  St.  Martin,  St.  Paul  Covent  Garden,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  Mary  le 
Strand,  and  that  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  which  joins  Westminster. 

28.  Cour/ ^ Vine  street,  Piccadilly ; held  in  the  same  manner 

and  for  the  same  purposes,  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne,  SL  George;  Hanover 
square,  and  St.  James,  Westminster. 

29.  Petty  Sessiosu,  or  PoUce  Court  ^ held  at  Bow  street;  being  a court  of 
pctt>'  sessions,  held  by  two  Magistrates  every  day  (Sundays  excepted ) monu 
iug  and  evening,  for  matters  of  police,  and  various  o^cnccs  and  misde^ 
meanours. 

30.  Ditto,  a similar  court,  held  at  the  Public  Office,  Queen  street.  West* 
minster. 

30.  Ditto,  a similar  court,  held  at  the  Public  Office,  Great  Marlborough 
street. 


Courts  %uUhin  the  County  of  Middlesex^ 

32.  ^t.  hias'tin's  le  Grand  Court ; a court  of  record,  subject  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  held  every  Wednesday,  for  the  trial  of  all  per* 
soual  actions.  The  process  is  by  a capias  against  the  body,  or  an  attachmeat 
against  the  goods,  in  this  particular  liberty. 

33.  East  Smithjield  Court  \ a court  leet,  and  court  baron,  held  for  this 
liberty,  to  enquire  into  nuisances,  &c.  In  the  court  baron  picas  are  held  to 
the  amount  of  forty  shillings. 

34..  Finsbury  Court’,  a court  leet,  held  once  a year,  by  a Steward  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  as  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Finsbury,  for  enquiring  into  those 
nuisances  competent  for  leet  juries  by  ancient  usage,  and  swearing  in  con* 
stables  for  the  manor. 

35.  St.  Catherine's  Court’,  two  courts  arc  competent  to  be  held  within 
this  small  precinct,  for  actions  of  debt  and  trespass,  at  St  Catherine’s,  neat 
the  Tower. 

3<5.  Whitechapel  CouH’,  a court  held  by  the  Steward  of  the  manor  of 
Stepney,  by  whom,  and  a jury,  arc  tried  actions  of  debt  for  five  pounds  and 
under,  icc, 

37.  Sheriff's  Court,  for  the  County  of  Middlesex;  for  actions  of  debt, 
trespasses,  assaults,  &c. 

38.  Quarter  and  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  znA  Sessions  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer',  held  by  the  Justices  of  the  County  of  Middlesex  eight  times  a 
year,  at  the  New  Sessions  House,  Clcrkcnwcll  Green,  for  all  trespass©# 
petty  larcenies,  misdemeanours,  and  other  offences,  and  for  matter*  rclatire 
to  roads,  bridges,  and  for  other  county  affairs. 

39.  Petty  Stssions,  or  Police  Court;  held  every  morning  and  evening 
(Sundays  excepted)  by  two  Magistrates,  at  the  Public  Office,  Hatton  Gardes# 
for  matters  of  police,  and  various  offences  and  misdemeanours,  &c. 

40.  Ditto,  a similar  court,  held  at  the  Public  Office,  Worship  flrcel# 
near  Finsbury  square. 

41.  Ditto,  held  at  the  Public  Office,  Lambeth  street,  Whitechapel. 

42*  Ditto,  held  at  the  Public  Office,  High  street,  Sh^wclU 
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43.  Two  Coroner*!  Courts  \ for  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  sudUen  deaths. 

44.  Court  of  Requests  \ for  smaU  debts  under  forty  Shillings,  without 

held  in  Fulwood’s  Rents,  Holborn,  forthe  division  of  Finsbury. 

4-S*  Cojsrt  of  Requests;  for  small  debts  under  forty  shillings,  without  any 
I'.ppeM  ; h'cld  in  Osborne  street,  Whitechapel,  by  Commissioners  under  the 
fcCtof  Parliament,  chosen  annually  by  the  several  parishes  in  the  Tower 
tidamlets. 

46.  General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  Liberty  of  the 
r-rower  of  London ; held  by  the  Justices  of  that  Liberty  eight  times  in  each 
r-  car,  for  petty  larcenies,  trespasses,  felonies,  and  misdemeanours,  &c. 
r:rithin  that  particular  district. 


Court  of  the  Borough  of  Southivark. 

I 47.  Court  of  Record;  held  at  St.  Margaret’s  hill,  Southwark,  by  the 
L'.ord  Mayor’s  Steward,  for  actions  of  small  debts,  damages,  trespass,  &c. 

I 48.  Court  of  Record  for  the  Clink  Liberty,  held  near  Bankside,  in 
Southwark,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  Steward,  for  actions  of  debt, 
^espiiss,  &t.  within  that  liberty. 

I 4g.  Marsbalsea  Court;  a court  of  record  ^or  the  Court  of  tJie  Royal 
palace)  havingjurisdiction  twelve  miles  round  Whitehall  (exclusive  of  the 
bhty  of  London)  for  actions  of  debts,  damages,  trespasses,  dec.  such  actions 
ireingsub'ect  to  be  removed  to  a higher  court  when  above  five  pounds. 

SO.  Cottf’t  of  Requests^  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  under^  forty 
iLhillings,  without  appeal ; held  at  St.  Margaret’s  Hill,  by  Commissioners, 
p.iosen  under  the  act  of  Parliament,  by  the  different  parishes. 

5i«  Coronef‘*s  Court;  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  sudden  death,  in 
pouthwark. 

52.  Stuarter  Sessions  of  the  P eace  for  the  "Borough  of  South’wark  ; held 
h r the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  at  St.  Margaret’s  hill. 

53.  Stuartcr  Sessions  tf  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Surry;  held  at  the 
if  ew  Sessions  House,  in  Southwark,  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  county  of 
|c  irry. 

54-  Pi:tty  Sessions,  or  PoUce  Court,  established  by  act  of  Parliament; 
leeld  every  morning  and  evening,  by  two  Jufliccs,  at  the  Public  Office,  Uuion 
a \ U,  Union  street,  Southwark,  for  objects  of  police.  See, 
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t.  Prerogative  Court',  for  wills  and  administrations.  Doctors*  Commons' 
Court  of  Arches  i for  appeals  from  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the 
rovince  of  Canterbury.  The  Court  of  Peculiars  is  a branch  of  this  Court, 
octors’  Commons 

3.  Faculty  Court ; empowered  to  grant  dispensations  to  marry,  &c.  Doc- 
I.' IS’ Commons. 

.4.  Court  of  Delegates-,  for  ctclosiastical  affairs.  Doctors’ Commons. 
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PRISONS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS.  j 

r.  X/iix’/  Bench  Prhon%  for  dcblnri  on  procesi  or  execution,  and  f#>r ; : 
persons  under  ficnteuce  for  niisUemeanours,  Sic.  in  the  King**  Bench,  £Cc.  ' 
St.  Geoi-gc'a  Fields.  ; * 

2.  Bird  P rison  ; for  debtor*  on  process  or  execution,  &c.  in  the  Conunon  ,1 

PU'ns,  £ic.  Fleet  Market.  i j 

3.  Ludgnte  P rison  I for  debtors  who  are  freemen  of  the  city.  Bishops-  " ' 
gate  street. 

4.  Poultry  Compter 'y  in  the  Poultry.  ' 

5.  Ne'iu  Comp/^r;  for  debt,  misdemeanours,  and  felonies.  GilUjmr  ■ 

street,  Newgate  street.  ^ 

6.  or  Ci^y  and  County  Gaol ; Old  Bailey.  , 

7.  iVtf'jy  Pr/ron,  CleikenweU;  goalfor  the  county  of  Middlesex.  j 

8.  Prison  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Toiver  of  London.  Wcllclosc  square  ' 

9.  IVhilechnpel  Prison ; for  debtors  in  actions  in  the  Five-pound  Court,  or 

the  Court  of  the  Manor  of  Stepney.  ; 

10.  Savoy  Prison^  for  deserters  and  military  delinquents. 

11.  Countf  GeoJfor  Surry,  in  the  Borough  of  South^'ark. 

12.  Clink  Gaol ; for  the  district  of  that  name,  in  Southwark. 

13  Marsbalsea  Gaol,  in  Southwark,  for  Pirates. 

14.  iyeot/ Geo/,  in  Southwark, 

Houses  of  Correction, 

15*  City  Brideivtll  \ Bridewell,  BUctfriars. 

lO.  Totbill  Fields  Bridevjell\  Tothill  Fields,  Westminster. 

17.  Penitentiary  House  \ Cold  Bath  Fields. 

18.  Nevs  Bride-jjelt\  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark, 


ADMIRABLE  PROVISIONS  AGAINST  FIRE,  &c. 

IT  is  calculated  that  2044  beadles,  watchmen,  and 
patrolcs  are  nightljr  on  duty  in  and  around  the  metro- 
polis. The  City  itself  contains  25  wards,  in  which 
tliere  are  765  watchmen  and  38  patroles.  Watch- 
houses  are  placed  at  convenient  distances  in  all  parts, 
where  a parochial  constable  attends,  in  rotation,  to 
see  that  order  prevails,  to  receive  offenders,  and  deli^: 
ver  them  th'next  morning  to  the  sitting  Magistrate. 
In  each  watch-house  also,  iu  case  of  fire,  the  names  of 
the  turncocks,  and  the  places  where  engines  are  kept, 
are  to  be  found.  Besides  parochial  engines,  ccrt.ain 
societies  and  individuals  arc  provided  with  them,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  Fire  Offices,  who  have  cn- 
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y’lncs  stationed  in  various  districts,'  with  a large  body 
ot  active  men  and  horses  ever  ready  at  i a minute’s 


active  men  and  horses  ever  re^dy  at  “rnlLmS 
•lotice  to  assist.  1 he  Thames  also  is  not  neglected- 

vvvn  tir<a  j .11  1 , . P 


; ‘lotice  to  assist. 


, « . - - ‘.wv^  w Aiv't  ^ic^icLicu: 

■wo  hre  engines  above  and  two  below  the  bridge  pro- 
ect  the  floating  property.  By  means  of  the  fire-plugs 
n the  streets  any  quantity  of  water  is  supplied,  and 
• ;enerai  security  is  guaranteed  by  every  effort  of  vigi- 
. ance  and  activity.  ° 


iriurjj4n'j»  iane,  i ooiey  street 

Also  at  the  Premises  of 
Messrs.  Cooper,  O.sborn  street,  Whitechapel. 
Messrs.  liawes  and  Co.  Man.scl  street. 

Messrs.  Slack  and  Co.  Gravellanc, 


k •'OOd  street,  Cheapside. 

''I'ild  court.  Wild  street,  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields, 

• wrallow  street,  near  Conduit  street. 

^/'cUdofic  square. 

' [organ’s  lane,  Tooley  street. 

•wan  Imx,  Holborn  bridge. 

Idcssrs.  Gubbins  and  Cook,  No.  82,  Upper  Tham^  street. 

Mr.  Bristow,  Engine-maker,  BatcUff  Highway. 

Mr.  Cleaver, Carman,  near  John  street,  Horslydown, 

Messrs.  Gubbins  and  Cook’s  yard,  Coper’s  Bridge,  Lambeth. 

And  parochial  and  private  engine-houses  in  their  respective  districts. 


CAUTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  SWINDLERS, 


One  of  the  most  dangerous  class  of  swindlers  are, 
lose  pretended  porters  or  clerks  who  attend  about 
le  doors  of  inns,  at  the  time  coaches  are  unloading ; 
r,  who  watch  the  arrival  of  post-chaises  at  the 
oors  of  coffee-houses.  These  fellows,  by  various 
rtilices,  frequently  obtain  possession  of  the  luggage 
' a traveller,  who  has  occasion  to  lament  his  want 


<And  to  other  Sources  of  Imposition  and  Inconvenience- 
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of  suspicion  in  the  loss  of  his  clothes  and  other  ef- 
fects. 

Another  formidable  nuisance  to  strangers  is,  the 
address  and  nimblcness  of  pick-pockets,  who  mix 
in  every  crowd,  attend  about  the  windows  of  print- 
shops,  and  frequent  all  public  exhibitions  and  places 
of  amusement.  Persons  wdio  reside  in  London  sel- 
dom sufFer  from  this  species  of  theft ; they  never  per- 
mit the  familiar  advances  of  a stranger,  however 
plausible- his  appearances,  and  whenever  they  have 
occasion  to  mix  in  a crowd,  or  to  go  to  public  places, 
they  do  not  carry  with  them  any  articles  of  great 
value,  or  they  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  their 
pockets.  A man  who  saunters  about  London  with 
pockets  on  the  outside  of  his  coat,  or  who  mixes  in 
great  crowds  with  much  property  about  him,  with- 
out an  especial  care  of  his  pockets,  deserves  no  pity 
on  account  of  the  losses  he  shall  sustain. 

Servants  from  the  country  are  frequently  swindled 
out  of  their  master’s  property,  by  being  intercepted 
in  their  way  to  deliver  a parcel,  by  a swindler,  who 
pretends  he  was  directed  to  meet  the  servant  and 
receive  the  parcel.  A servant  should,  on  no  account 
whatever,  deliver  a parcel  entrusted  to  him,  till  it  is 
within  the  house  at  which  it  is  to  be  delivered.  A 
species  of  swindlers  numerous  and  successful,  are  in 
the  habit  of  finding  diamond  rings  and  crosses  in  the 
public  streets ; the  trick  is  an  old  one,  but  persons 
from  the  country  sufFer  very  materially  frpm  listen- 
ing to  such  sharpers.  Itinerant  vendors  of  fruit,  es- 
pecially the  jews  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
smashing,  or  ringing  the  changes,  viz.  changing  the 
good  money'  given  them  for  bad.  This  practice  is 
carried  on  to  a shameful  length. 

Mock  auctions,  in  w'hich  plated  goods  are  sold  for 
silver,  and  a variety  of  incredible  frauds  practised" 
upon  the  unwary,  ought  to  be  cautiously  avoided. 
They  may  be  in  general  known,  by  a person  being 
placed  at  the  door,  to  invite  in  the  passing  stranger. 
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'Advertising  discounters  are,  almost  without  ex- 
ition,  the  most  nefarious  of  swindlers. 

Advertising  doctors  ought  equally  to  be  pointed 
as  objects  of  caution,  were  it  possible  that  any 
the  readers  of  this  work,  could  foolishly  prefer 
; advice  and  the  nostrums  of  the  most  ignorant 
di  mpudent  impostors,  to  the  aid  which,  in  case 
ill-health,  he  may  meet  with  from  the  regular 
ulty,  some  of  whom  reside  in  every  street  in  the 
ttropolis. 

iStrangers  having  business  at  Doctors’  Commons, 
mild  previously  know  the  address  of  some  Proctor, 

, all  the  avenues  are  beset  with  inferior  clerks  or 
rters,  who  watch  and  accost  strangers  ; whom  they 
;e  into  some  office,  where  they  are  paid  in  propor- 
iin  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  which  is  conducted 
: in  the  most  respectable  way,  and  never  without 
ra  charges,  unwarranted  by  the  profession, 
fews,  who  hawk  goods  about  the  streets,  and  al- 
lys  ask  ten  times  what  the  articles  are  worth,  with 
vview  to  obtain  a bidding,  ought  always  to  be 
imned. 

Hackney-coachmen  are  frequently  the  circulators 
"[counterfeit  money  ; a particular  attention  should 
Tefore  be  paid  to  whatever  silver  is  taken  of  them, 

1 1 care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  change  the 
V)d  silver  which  is  given  them  for  bad. 

1 Travellers  who  are  unable  to  enter  London  before 
.•k,  are  subject  to  two  evils  during  the  last  stage, 
: t of  being  robbed  by  highwaymen  or  footpads,  or 
Ihaving  their  luggage  cut  fiom  behind  their  car- 
gge.  They  should,  if  possible,  always  make  their 
.angements  so  as  to  reach  the  metropolis  by  day- 
)it. 

Persons  should  be  very  particular  as  soon  as  they 
re  called  a hackney  coach,  to  observe  the  number 
ore  they  get  into  it.  This  precaution  guards 


against  iinpositions  or  unforeseen  accidents.  There 
is  no  other  method  of  punishing  coachmen  who 
misbehave,  nor  chance  of  recovering  property  care-  1 
lessly  left  in  a coach,  but  by  the  recoilection  of  the 
number.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to  refuse  to 
get  into  any  hackney  coach  which  is  in  a dirty  or 
unsound  condition,  and  in  which  the  horses  are  lame  ! 
or  decrepid,  and  the  magistrates  will  justify  such 
refusal  although  the  coach.be  called. 

If  the  men  who  drive  carts  or  drays  behave  ill,  or 
do  any  damage,  satisfaction  or  rccompence  may  be 
obtained  with  the  greatest  ease,  on  taking  their  num- 
ber, and  summoning  them  before  the  commissioners, 
or  magistrates,  who,  on  all  occasions  pay  due  respect 
to  the  complainant,  and  are  sufficiently  severe  upon 
offenders. 

In  walking  the  streets  by  night,  if  a person  is  in 
any  way  attacked  or  assaulted  by  thieves  or  others, 
he  should  instantly  call  the  watch.  A cry  of 
“ Tvatch^'  three  or  four  times  repeated,  will  instantly 
bring  up  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  watchmen, 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  the  thief  or  assailant  make  his 
escape.  Robberies  by  night,  however,  very  seldom 
occur  in  the  streets  of  London. 

In  asking  questions,  or  inquiring  the  way,  it  is 
necessary  always  to  apply  at  a shop  or  public-house, 
and  never  to  rely  upon  the  information  which  may 
be  given  by  persons  in  the  .streets. 

In  walking  the  streets,  much  unpleasant  jostling 
will  be  saved,  by  attending  to  the  established  cus- 
tom of  giving  the  wall  to  the  person  whose  ri^ht 
hand  is  towards  it ; or,  in  other  words,  by  keeping 
the  left  hand  always  towards  the  persons  who  arc 
passing  in  a contrary  direction.  This  rule  in  walk- 
ing is  the  opposite  to  that  upon  the  road. 


D.N.  SUURY,  Primer,  Benricfc  tUect,  Soho- 
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GENERAL  RULES 


FOR 


'THE  REGULATION  OF  HACKNEY  COACHES, 


s, 

1 

6 

I 

o 


Distance.  s.  d. 

'or  one  mile  • • ■ . . 

' I 'or  every  distance  not  exceeding  half  mile  further  . . 

Time. 

'or  forty  minutes  ..... 

•'or  0|-ery  twenty  minutes  after- 

'or  a day  (not  to  exceed  twelve  hours),  and  before  twelve 
o’clock,  at  night,  and  not  to  exceed  twenty  miles  . I8  o 

’ Abstracts  of  the  Acts  (f  Parliament  relating  to  Hack- 
ney  Coaches. 

rpVERY  Hackney  Coachman  is  obliged,  (unless  he  shall  have  been  out 
^ twelve  hours,)  to  gj  to  any  place  within  ten  miles,  in  casj  he  shall 
save  time  to  return  by  sunset,  or  the  fare  shall  undertake  to  return  in 
1 he  coach.  And  at  any  hour  of  the  night  (unless  he  shall  have  been 
i:  at  twelve  hours,)  to  go  upon  all  public  turnpike  roads,  that  shall  be 
1;  ghted  up,  anv  where  within  the  distance  of  two  milc.s  and  an  half  front 
the  ends  or  extreme  parts  of  the  several  carriage-way  pivements  of  the 
. ities  of  T.ondon  and  Westminster,  or  the  sunnrbs  thereof,  where  a re- 
[■.ular  continuation  of  carriage-way  pavement  doth  extend. 

All  the  space  betwixt  the  -tanU  and  the  taking  up  of  the  fare  is  to  he 
reckoned  into  the  fare;  and  the  coachman  at  liberty  to  take  either  for 
: he  length  of  ground  or  time,  but  not  for  both. 

Bv  an  act  ot  Parliament  in  June,  iSoz,  loo  addditional  coaches  was 
Ijlowed,  the  whole  number  is  therefore  iioo. 

Night  Fares. 

Every  coach  hired  between  twelve  o’clock  at  night  and  six  in  the 
caorning,  is  intitled  to  demand  sixpence  on  every  shilling  in  addition 
-3  the  established  rates;  no  fraction  less  than  sixpence,  cither  lor  giuiin'd 
• r time,  to  be  reckoned  ; but  any  coach  taken  between  the  hours  of  ten 
nd  twelve  at  night,  is  not  intitled  to  the  said  half  f ,ie,  even  if  not  dis- 
. barged  till  after  twelve,  except  the  fare  shall  execd  f wo  Shillings. 

Coaches  taken  out  of  Town. 

Every  coach  driven  into  the  country,  and  discharged  at  such  period  of 
d' me  jis  will  prevent  its  I'ccviru  before  suu-sctj  to  the  ncRrcbt 
rr  to  the  ovt  stand  fiom  whxh  it  may  have  been  taken,  ;u  tj»c  rate  of 
*ve  miles  in  the  hour,  in  such  case  to  be  allowed  sixpeni  e per  mile  for 
p ich  ground  he  may  have  to  return  before  sun-set,  and  full  fare  for  such 
tniaining  ground  as  remains  after  sun-set,  computing' the  full  fare-into 
ground  or  distance,  as  if  'he  fare  returned  in  the  coach  ; but  if  the 
1 1.1  I's  set  at  the  time  of  discharge,  in  such  case  full  fare  for  the  whole 
totind. 
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FARES  REGULATED  BY  THE  PRICE  OF  OATS. 

When  the  average  price  oj  outs,  computed  according  to 
31  Gen.  3.  c.  30.  shall  exceed  '2bs.  per  quarter,  the  i 
commissioners  may  cause  an  addition  to  be  made  to  \ 
the  Fares:  viz.  ! 

Upon  every Jare  amounting  to  two  shillings,  the  addi- 
tional sum  oJ  .sixpence,  , 

Upon  everyjare  amounting  to  four  shillings,  the  addi- 
ditional  sum  oj  one  shilling. 

And  .so  upon  every  increase  of  two  shillings,  the  addi-  . 
fional  sum  of  sixpence. 

But  such  additional  fare  is  net  to  bepayahlr  unless  the  coach  be  taken 
the  full  distance,  or  kept  in  waiting  the  full  period  for  which  the  ori- 1 
ginrd  fate  is  allowed,  and  t|te  commissioners  are  to  publish  notice  of  thci: 
incieate  in  the  Gazette  ; which  increase  may  be  continued  till  thn  ty  days  ,j 
after  theavetage  price  of  oats  shall  be  reduced  to  one  guinea  perquarier.| 
\vhen  the  average  price  of  oats  are  reduced  to  one  guii.ea  per  quarter,  j 
the  following  ileductions  must  be  made  on  all  the  fares:  Above  Two  ! 
Shillings,  and  under  Five  Shillings,  Sixpence;  Five  Shillings, and  under 
Seven  Shillings  ai.d  Sixpence,  One  Shilling;  Seven  Shillings  and  Six-> 
pence,  and  under  Tei,  Shillings,  One  Shilling  and  ,6  xpence;  Ten  Shil- 
lings and  upwards,  T wo  bbillings.  Of  which  reduction  the  conimissioi.erti. 
are  to  give  notice  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Hackney  Coachmen  offending. 

All  coachmen  who  ply  for  hire  at  the  theatres,  or  other  places  of  pub-« 
lie  result,  or  who  shall  place  their  roaches  at  the  side  of  the  street,  or? 
in  any  situation  where  they  do  not  usuallv  ply,  shall  he  considered  liable 
to  be  hired  and  taken,  as  if  on  a stand.  And  on  complaint  being  made  te 
the  commissic  ners,  will  be  fined  for  refus.d,  unless  such  coachman  shal 
produce  positive  proof  of  being  actually  hired  at  the  time;  and  ii 
such  proof  shall  be  leallv  brought  forward,  in  such  case  the  commissioneil 
have  power  to  awa'd  lo  such  coachman  a reasonable  compensation  foj 
less  of  time  on  being  summoned. 

If  any  coachman  shall  refuse  to  go  at  these  rates,  or  exact  more,  h« 
shall  forfeit  a sum  not  exceed  ng  3I.  nor  under  10s.  and  on  misheha* 
viour,  by  abusive  language,  or  otherwise,  the  commissioners  may  revok< 
his  licence,  or  inflict  a penalty;  and  on  non-payment,  he  shall  be  corn! 
initted  10  Bridewell,  and  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  thirty  days. — Th 
CommUsiomrs  l-Jfice  is  o!  Somerset  Flact. 

N ■ B.  P'  r.ions  compijining  of  impositinn.  or  ill  treutment,  ore  nlrvoyi 
heard  luith  attentinn  by  the  Commissioners  or  Magistrates,  before  uhot^ 
present  their  complairtt.  I 
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ONE  SHILLING  FARES.  387 

he  Continissioners  List  for  regulating  the  Price  and 
Measurement  of  One  Shilling,  Eight eenpeimy , and 
Two  Shilling  Fares,  according  to  the  late  Act  of 
Parliament. 

ONE  SHILLING  FARES. 

Tlie  Distance  not  exceeding  One  Mile. 

Palace-yard,  H'estminster. 

inrst  coach  to  the  end  of  Catharine-street,  Strand  . 
itto,  to  Derby-court,  Piccadilly  .... 

IVhitchall. 

line  centre  of  the  Horse  Guards,  fo  Palsgrave-head-court, 

^Strand  .....  . . . 

iritto,  to  Berkeley-street,  Piccadilly  . . 

Charing-cross. 

>.he  Golden-cross,  to  White-horse-street,  Picc.adilly  . 

Kntto,  to  Serjeant’s-inn,  Fleet-street  . , . 

Strand, 

Wtharine-street,  to  Watling-street,  St.  Paul’s  , 

Temple-bar. 

■fo  the  aecond  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall  . . . 

-itto,  to  Mercer’s-chapel,  Cheapside  . . . 

Bridge -street.  Fleet-street. 

Site  first  coach  tt>  St.  Peter’s  church,  Cornhill  . . 

titto,  to  Newcastle-eourt,  Strand  .... 

St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 

the  first  coach  to  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand 
khe  first'coach  to  Billiter-lane,  Leadenhall-street 

Cheapside. 

-utter-lane,  to  Featherstone-buildings,  Holborn  . 
fitto,  to  Whitechapel  bars  ..... 

Cornhill. 

Ihe  centre  of  the  Royal-exchange  to  Great-garden-street, 
Whitechapel  . . . . ... 

tiritto,  to  Water-lane,  Fleet-street  .... 

'itto,  to  Hatton-garden,  Holborn  . ... 

iVhitechapel. 

irst  coach  next  the  Three  Nuns,  to  Cheapside-conduit 
k'itto,  to  the  Old-Change,  Cheapside  . . , 

King  's-road,  Gray’s-inn-iane. 

iirst  coach  to  Cheapside-conduit  .... 

)>>itto,  to  Katlibone-placc,  Oxford-road  . . . 

Holborn. 

khe  end  of  Hatton-garden,  to  the  Royal-exchange 
li'itto  to  Deninark-street,  St.  Giles’s  .... 

1 he  end  of  Soiuhamplon-  buildings,  to  Bedford-strect  . 
li'itto,  to  King-street,  Cheapside  .... 

k he  end  of  Red-lion-street,  to  Buckingham-street,  Strand 
ktie  Vine  Taverr,  ta  Ivy-lane,  Newgate-street  . 
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338  K1GHTEE^T-PEH^NY  FARkS. 

Oxford-road. 

The  end  of  Raihbone-plnce,  to  Orchard-street 
Ditto,  to  C?ray’S'inn-"ate,- Holborn 
The  end  of  Romi-sticet,  to  Vine-street,  St.  Giles’s 
The  end  of  I'ark-sircet,  to  Dean-stieet,  Oxford-rodd 

Piccadilly. 

The  Golden-lion,  to  Qxendon-sireet,  Coventry-street 
The  Golden-lion,  to  fhtnton-sirte:,  Haynt.-tikec 
7 he  eiid  of  St.  janiei’s-street,  to  Cecil-sticet,  Strand 

Tower. 

The  first  coach  to  Paul’s-chain,  St.  Paul’s  church 

King’s-xtreet,  Cheapside. 

Caieaton-sireet,  to  (pt.  Dunst.m’s'  church,  Fleci-slieet 
Ditto,  to  Castle-yard,  Holbbrn  , . 

Ckrkemvell. 

Opposite  the  Close,  to  Rread  strtet,  Che.apside  . . o 

B iickiug  hum  -gate, 

Oipposite  the  gate,  to  the  Treasuiy,  Whitehall  . . o 

E1GH7EEM-PENNY  FARES. 

The  Distance  not  exceeding  One  Mile  and  a Half. 

Palace-yard,  Westminster. 

First  coach,  to  Serjeant’s-inn,  Fleet-stieet  . . I 

Ditto,  to  VVhite-horse-stteet,  Piccadilly  . . . x 

Whitehall. 

The  centre  of  the  Horse  Guards,  to  the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate-htll  I 
Ditto,  to  the  turnpike  at  Hvde-park  Corner  . . i 

Charing -cross. 

The  Golden  Cross,  to  the  end  of  Grosvenor-place,  Hyde-paik 
,Qorncr  .....  . . . l 

Ditto,  to  Watlir.g-street,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  . l 

Strand. 

Catharine-street,  to  Bank-street,  Curnhill  . 

. - Temple-bar. 

To  Little  Abingdon-buildings,  Wettminster  . 

To  Bilitet-lane,  Leadenball-street  . ... 

Bridge-street,  Fleet-street. 

The  first  coach,  to  Somerset-street,  Whitechapel  . . . 

Ditto,  to  Downing-street,  Parliament-street 

St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 

The  first  coach,  to  the  end  ofPall  Mall,  Cockspur  street  , 

Ditto,  Brick-lane,  Whitechapel  ... 

Cheapside. 

G’nttcr-lane  to  Dyot-street,  St.  Giles’s  .... 

Ditto  to  Whitechapel  Work-house  . 

Cornhill. 

The  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  Dog-row,  Mile-end 
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TWO  SHILLIN'G  FARES 


M. 

' •'he  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  Somerset-place,  ctrand  i 
i' Jitio,  to  the  Bull  and  Gate,  Holborn l 

IVhitechapel. 

r:^irst  coach  next  the  Three  Nuns,  to  Eiy-place,  Holborn  l 
DJitto,  to Salisbury-court,  Fleet-sircet  , . . , 1 

King's-road,  Gray's -inn- lane. 

"irst  coach  to  St.  Michael’s-alley,  Cornhill  . . . i 

)itto,  to  Holles-street,  Oxford-road  . ...  l 

Holborn. 

'he  end  of  Hatton-garden,  to  Houndsditch,  Whitechapel  . l 
)itto,  to  the  Nags-head,  near  Market-street,  Oxford-road  l 
■'he  end  of  Soulhainpton-buildings,  to  the  Treasury,  Whitehall  I 
! )itto  to  St.  Mary-axe,  Leadenhall-street  . . .1 

The  end  of  Red-lioii-sti  eet,  to  Downing-street,  Westminster  x 
':'he  Vine  Tavern  to  Bank-street,  Cornhill  . . . i 

Oxford-road. 

'he  end  of  Rathbone  place,  to  St.  George’s  Burylng-ground  l 
' )itto,  to  Giltspur-street,  Old-Bailey  . . . . i 

' he  end  of  Bond-streer,  to  Brownlow-street,  Holborn  . I 
Vhe  end  of  Park-street,  to  opposite  theCoal-yard,  High-Holborn  i 

Piccadilly. 

> he  Golden-lion,  to  Adam-street,  Strand  ....  I 
Hitto,  to  the  cenrre  of  Whitehall  chapel  . . . . i 

i-he  end  of  St.  Jatnes’s-street,  to  Temple-lane,  Fleet-stieet  l 

Tower. 

" he  first  coach,  to  Fetter-lane,  Fleet-street  . . . l 

King -street.  Cheapside. 

lateaton-street,  to  Burleigh-street,  Strand  ...  I 
l.i.tto,  to  Newton-street,  Holborn  . • , . • l 

Clerkenwell. 

ppposite  the  Close,  to  opposite  Leadenhall-market  > . I 

Buckingham  -gate. 

opposite  the  Gate,  to  Bedford-street,  Strand  . . . i 

TWO  SHILLING  FARES. 

The  Distance  not  exceeding  two  miles. 

Palace-yard,  IF esiminsier. 

irst  coach  to  the  end  of  Watling-street,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  l 
I tto,  to  opposite  the  Horse-guards  at  Knighisbridge.  . x 

Whitehall. 

tentre  of  the  Horse  Guards,  to  Mercer’s  Chapel,  Cheapside  l 

itto,  to  Bear-court,  Knightsbridge  . . . 1 

Charing  Cross. 

'he  Gqlden-.cross,  to  Smith’s  Manufactory,  Knightsbridge  l 
' itto,  to  Bank-street,  Cornhill  . ...  x 

Strand. 

iitharine  street,  to  Poor  Jewry,  A Idgate  . , . 1 

JL  I.  3 


589 

F.  P. 
3 26 
3 26 


3 31 
3 3a 


3 *9 
3 2a 


3 28 
3 28 
3 28 
3 27 
3 27 
3 3E 


3 6 

3 22 
3 29 
3 30 


3 29 
3 20 
3 28 


3 2C 


3 22 
3 30 


3 31 


3 25 


7 3» 
7 2S 

7 28 
7 23 


7 4 
7 27 


7 
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TWO  SHILLING  I'ARES,. 

Temple  Bur. 

To  Grosyenor  House,  Millbank-row,  VVestminsrer  . . i 

To  the  Red  Lion  and  Spread  jEagle,  Whitechapel  . . a 

Bridge-Street,  Fleet-street. 

The  first  coach  to  Neiv-road,  Whitecliapel-road  . . l 

Ditto,  to  the  turning  to  Queen’s-sqiiare,  Westminster  . i 

St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 

The  first  coach  to  St.  James’s  Palace  Gate  . . . l 

Ditto,  to  the  sign  of  the  London  Hospital  , . . i 

Cheapside. 

Gtuier-lanej  to  the  end  of  Poland-street,  Oxford-street  . i 
Ditto,  to  the  dnd  of  Mutton-lane,  Mile-end-road  . . i 

Cornhill. 

The  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
Mile-end-road  . . .....  i 

Ditto,  to  the  end  of  St.  Martin’S'lane,  Strand  . . - r 

Ditto,  to  the  end  of  Deninark-street,  St.  Gdes’s  . . i 

IVhiiechapcl . 

First  coach  next  the  Three  Nuns,  to  the  Bull  and  Gate,  Holborn  i 
First  coach  next  the  Th-ee  N uns,  to  Somerset-house  . i 

K ing  's- road,  G ray 's  - iu?i  - lane. 

First  coach,  to  the  Blue  Bear,  VVhitcch.apcl  . . . l 

Ditto,  to  Park-street,  Oxl'drd-i  oad i 

Holborn. 

The  end  of  Hatton  Garden,  to  theend  ofGarden-strect,  White- 
clwpel-road  . . . . . . . . i 

Ditto,  to  the  end  of  Duke-street,  Oxford-road  . . i 

The  end  of  Southampton-buihlings,  to  the  end  of  Dartmouth- 
strect,  Tothill-strcet,  Westminster  ....  I 

Ditto,  to  the  Red  Lion  and  Spread  Er.gle,  Whitf  chapel  . l 
'J  he  end  of  Red-lion-street,  to  the  King’s  Head,  Lambeth  Marsh  i 
The  Vine 'J  avern,  to  the  end  of  Poor  Jewry,  Aldgate  . i 

OJbrd-road. 

The  end  of  Rathbone-iilace,  to  the  end  of  BiggVIane,  in  the 
road  to  Bayswater  .......  l 

Ditto,  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Jewry,  Poultry  ...  I 

The  end  of  Bond-street,  to  the  end  of  Cow-lane,  Snow-hill  l 

7'he  end  of  Park-stiect,  to  Gray's-inn-g.atc,  Holborn  • l 

Piccadilly, 

The  Golden  Lion,  to  Palsgrave-he-ad -court.  Temple  Bar  I 
Ditto,  to  the  end  of  Wood-street,  Millbank-sircet,  Westminster  i 
End  ofSt-  James’s-street,  to  lint  coach  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  i 

Toxver. 

To  the  centre  of  Exeter  Change,,  Strand  . . . l 

King-street,  Cheapside. 

Cateaton-street,  to  the  end  of  Suffolk-street,  Cockspur-stteet  l 
Ditto,  to  the  Boar  and  Castle,  Oxford-road  . ...  l 

Clerkenu'cU.  ' 

Opposite  the  Close  10  the  Talbot- inn,  Whitechapel  , • i 


6 13 

7 16 


7^3 
7 33 

6 25 

7 34 


7 34 
7 2O 


7 30 
7 21 
7 21 


7 33 
7 33 


7 ’9' 
7 27 


7 25 
7 31 

7 23 
7 2'’ 
7 33 
7 3Q 


7 19 
7 31 
7.  26 
7 .25 

7 23 
7 33 
7 28 


7 3,1 

7 zs 
7 

7 2* 


FARES  TO  THE  THEATRES,  &C, 


3i)l 

M.  F.  P. 

Buckingham  -gate. 

Opposite  the  gate,  to  the  end  of  Essex-street,  Strand  • 1 7 25 

N.  15.  The  Coachman  has  his  option  to  be  paid  either  by  time  or  by 

measurement. 

BA  R£S  fo  ihe  Opera  House,  Drnry-lam  Theatre^ 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  'Ranelagh. 

Rane^ 

s.  (/, 
3 6 


From 

Aldersgate-street 
Bishopsgate-street  within 
Bishopsgate-lstr?*tt  without 
Bhickman-strcet,  over  London- 
biidge 

Diito,  over  Blackfriars 
Ditto,  over  Westminster  . 
Bloomsbury-square  . 

Buckingham-gate 
Ciiarihg-cross 
Chcapside,  Foster-lane  end 
Chcapside,  end  King-str6et  , 
Chelsea  College  . . 

eornhill,  Freeman’s-coui  t 
Fenchilrch-strect 
•Fleet-street  Obelisk  , ’ . 

( Gracechnreh-street  . . 

Hackney  church 
■■  Kolborn,  end  Leather-lane 
. Hyde-park-corner 
flsiington 

IKnightsbridge  . . 

I'Marybonc  . . 

1 Wile-end-turnpike  . . 

IMinories 
Moorfields 

(Oxford-street,  Pantheon 


Church 
Ratcliftcross  . 

jjt.  Ann's  Church,  Soho 
jt.  James’s  palace  Gate  . 
k.  Paul’s  Church-yard 
ihorcditch  Church 
imithficld 
Temple  Bar 

roi'enham-couit-road,  end  of 
Goudgc-sircct 
Towcr-ga'c 

Jnioii-sircet,  end  Borough 
/Vbitechapel  bar. 


Opera 

Orury~la, 

C(n\  Giar. 

House. 

Theatre. 

Theatre, 

s,  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2 6 

2 0 

2 0 

% 6 

p 0 

2 0 

3 0 

2 6 

2 6 

3 6 

2 6 

2'  6 

3 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

, 2 6 

2 6 

I 6 

I 0 

I 0 

I 6 

2 0 

2 0 

I 0 

I 0 

I 0 

2 0 

X 6 

I 6 

2 0 

I 6 

2 0 

3 0 

3 6 

3 0 

2 6 

2 0 

2 0 

2 6 

2 0 

2 6 

1 6 

I 0 

I 0 

2 6 

2 0 

2 d 

5 6 

5 0 

5 0 

X 6 

I 0 

I 0 

I 6 

2 0 

2 0 

- 3 0 

2 6 

2 6 

2 0 

2 6 

2 6 

2 0 

2 6 

2 0 

.3  6 

3 0 

3 6 

3-  0 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 0 

2 0 

X.  0 

I 6 

I 6 

t I 6 

s 

2 0 

2 0 

I 0 

I 6 

I 0 

S 0 

3 6 

4 0 . 

r 0 

I 0 

I 0 

I 0 • 

I’  0 

I 0 

2 0 

I 0 

X 0 

3 6 

3 0 

3 0 

2 0 

I 6 

I 6 

I 0 

I 0 

X 0 

I 6 

r 0 

X 0 

3 0 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

3 0 

£ 6 

1 a 6 

4 

5 

S 

s 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 
7 

3 

I 

5 

1 

4 

6 

5 

6 
3 

2 

2 

7 

2 

3 

4 

5 
3 
3 

3 

S 

3 

i 


6 

o 

o 

o 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 

o 

6 

O 

6 

6 

o 

o 

e 

o 

o 

6 

o 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 


392  PARES  TO  VAUXUALI.,  &C. 

\ 

FylRES  to  J’auxhall,  Sadler’s  Wells,  Asllcy's, 
the  Circus. 


From 

Aldcrsgate-street 
Arnndel-streer,  Strand 
Bcdford-strcet,  Covcnt  Garden 
Bibhojisgate-ftreet  within  , 
Blackman-strcet  stand 
RIoomsbnry-sqiiarc 
Bond-street,  Piccadilly 
Bnckinghain-gate 
Clarlcs-street,  Covent  Garden 
Cheapside,  end  of  Foster-lane 
Chelsea  College 
Coinliill,  Fteeman’s-conrt 
Flect  sttect  Obelisk.  . 

Gi  acechurch-street 
H iyinarkct,  Piccadilly  end 
Kulborn,  end  of  King- street 
Hyde-park-corncr  . 

Islington 

Lelcester-square  . . 

Mile-end  turnpike 

Minories 

Muordelds 

Uewgate 

Oxford-st  reel,  end  of  Chai  les-slreet 
Oxford-street,  Pamheon 
Or.ford-street,  Boiid-stieet 
Ditto,  Oichard-slreet 
Palace-yard,  and  St.  Margaret’s 
Church  . . . 

Ratcliir-cross 
St.  Ann’s  Church,  Soil* 

St.  James’s  Palace 
St.  Paul’s  Church-yard 
Shoreditch  Church 
Smithtield  . ..  > 

Strand,  Catherine-stteet 
Temple  Bar 

Tottenham-couit-toad,  Goodg:-, 
street 

Tower-gate 

Union-sticet.  Borough 
Whitechapel  bars  . . 


I'rtuxhall. 
s,  d. 

3 6 
3 o 
3 o 
3 O 
z o 
3 6 
3 O 
3 o 
3 o 

3 o 

4 6 
3 O 
3 O 

3 <5 

4 6 

3 6 

5 O 
S o 
2 6 

4 6 

3 6 

4 6 
3 6 
3 6 

3 6 
3 6 

4 O 

3 O 

5 6 
3 0 
3 O 

3 6 

4 6 
3 6 
3 O 

3 6 

4 6 

4 6 

2 B 

4 6 


SndWfUs 
s.  d. 

1 6 

2 O 
2 6 

2 O 

3 o 

2 O 

3 O 
3 6 
2 O 

1 6 

S o 

2 O 

1 6 

2 O 

3 O 

2 O 

3 6 

1 o 
3 O 
3 O 

2 6 
I o 

1 o 

2 6 
3 O 

3 o 
3 6 

3 

3 6 
2 6 
3 O 

2 O 
2 O 

r o 
2 6 
2 O 

2 6 
2 6 
2 6 
2 6 


AS  (ley's 
s-  d. 
2 o 
1 6 

1 6 

2 6 
1 6 
2 O 
1 6 
1 6 

1 6 

2 O 
2 6 
2 O 
2 O 
2 O 
1 6 
2 O 

2 O 

3 6 

1 6 

3 6 
3 O 

2 6 
2 O 
2 O 

2 O 
2 6 

3 o 

I o 

4 6 
i 6 

1 6 

2 O 

3 6 
. 2 6 

1 6 
2 O 

2 O 

2 f> 

1 6 

2 O 


and 


Ctreus^ 
s,  iU 
% o 
2 O 
2 O 
2 O 

1 O 

2 6 
2 O 


1 6 

3 o 

2 O 

1 6 

2 O 

2 O 

2 6 

2 6 

3 O 

2 O 

3 6 

2 6 

2 O 

1 6 

2 6 

2 6 

3 t> 

3 ^ 

1 6 

3 6 

2 6 

2 6 

1 6 

3 •• 

2 O 

2 O 

2 0 

3 0 


2 O 


Fares  from  BLooMSBURY-sauARE 


HACKNEY  COACH  FARES 
From  the  Principal  Stands, 

With  the  Distances  in  Miles  and  Furlongs^ 


Froi7i  Bloomsbury -square f to  and  from 

m.  f.  s.  d, 

^ I AldgTite  . . » . , . ^ * 

1 6 Bank  ......  2 ° 

“ o Battersea  6 


* 4 Berkcley-square 

4 6 Biackwall 

* 3 Coml-street,  Oaford-road 

5 o Bow 

2 o Billingsgate 

S-  6 Bond-street,  PiccadHly 

3 4 Brompton  . . . 

3 2 Buckingham  Gate 

^ 3 Cambersvell  ' . 

3 , 4 Chelsea  College  . 
i 3 Cavendish-square 

s 4 Cheapside,  east  end  . ' 

1 4 Clerkenwell  . 

2 a Custom  house 

S 5 Fulham  .'  . 

1  S GnildhMl  . . 

7 4 Greenwich  Hospital 
I S Grosv'enbr-square' 

7 4 Grcdn  man,  at  Blackheath 

4 2 Hampstead,  King’s  Arms 

1  2 Hanover  square  . 

1 7 Hyde  park  corner  . 

2 S St.  James’s  palace  gate 

1 7 India  house  ' . 

3 4 Kensington  palace 

2 6 Knightsbridge 

4 3 Limehonse  church 

2 4 London  bridge  « 

2 5 St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
2 7 Magdalen , 

2 o ^Iansion  house 

2 o Moorfields 

3 o New  Docks,  Wapping 
2 7 Paddington  canal 

2 4 'Peerless  Pool  . 

1 7 Piccadilly  ' • 

I 3 Portland  place 

I 7 Portman  square 

I 2 St.  Paul’s  church  yard 

3 6 Stepney  church 


1 

S o 

1 6 

5 o 

2 O 

2 O 

3 « 

3 

2 6 
3 6 
I 6 
I 6 

1 6 

2 6 

6 o 
2 U 

7 6 
2 o 

7 

4 6 
1 6 
2 e 
2 o 

2 O 

3 6 

3 o 

4 6 
2 & 

2 O 

3 o 

2 O 
2 O 


2 6 
2 O 

1 6 

2 O 
1 6 
4 • 


0 >0 


336  FARESyrOW  cheapside,  king-stkeet. 


m.  f. 

2 3 Kftnrington^  Horn  tavern 
2 Kensington  gravel  pits 
I palace  gate 


3 

3 

■4 

2 

S 

2 

2 

3 

1 
1 
3 
1 

2 
2 
I 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

•2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

4 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 

■ 2 
2 

1 

3 

4 
4 
7 

2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 


3 Kentish  town  chapel 
2 Leadenhall  street  . 

O  Linvehouse  church 

2  General  post  oflflce,  Lombard  street 
2 St.  Luke’s  Old  street 

2 London  hospital  . • 

7 Mansion  house 

6 Marybone  church 

4 Mile-cnd  turnpike 

e Milk  street,  Cheapside  . 

4 Minories  . . . • ' 

3 Moorgate  . . * 

5 Newington  butts  . . 

4 Newgate  street  . . 

5 Norton  falgate 

1 Obelisk,  Fleet  street 

3 Old  Bailey  . . t 

2 01d,stieet  chjtrch 

7 Paddington.canaJ 

4 Pancras  church  . s 

7 Peckham  . . • 

3 Poplar  church 

6 Queen  street,  Cheapside 
2 Ratcliff  highway  . • 

2 Ratcliff  cross  . • 

0 Royal  Exchange 

1 Ranelagh 

2 Sadler’s  wells  • 

6 Shadweil  church 

1 Shoreditch  church 

2 South  sea  house 

I St.  George’s  church,  Southwark 

4 St.  Paul’s  church  yatd 
1 Spitalfields  church 

I Stepney  church 
X Stoke  Newington  . • 

I Seven  sisters,  Tottenham  high  cross 

7 Tower  . ■ 

7  Tottenham  court  turnpike 
y Vifiualling  office,  Tower  hill 

5 Walworth  • • . • 

4 King  Edward’s  stairs,  Wappmg 

2,  Wellclose  square 


j,  d. 

6 


6 

o 

6 

6 

6 

o 


2 -6 
4 o 


6 

o 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

o 

6 

o 

o 

6 

6 


]:rom  Cheapside,  end  of  King -street,  to  and  from 


1 

2 

1 

2 

Ot 


4 Adelphi 
o Admiralty 
4 Asylum 
6 Bcrke!ey,square 
2 Blackman  sued 


1 6 

2 O 
I 6 

3 o 

i « 


to  h)  OJ  N Oi 


FARES  from  FLEET-STREET 

0 15  E 1. 1 S K 

m. 

, f. 

s. 

d. 

4 

2 Klackwall  . 

4 

6 

3 

3 Bow 

• 

3 

6 

S 

2 Biompton  . , 

• 

5 

6 

2 

4 Bond  street,  end  Piccadilly 

• 

2 

6 

I 

7 Charing  cross 

2 

0 

2 

5 Cavendish  square 

3 

0 

■3 

0 Canonbury  house 

3 

0 

3 

3 Camberwell  . . 

3 

6 

4- 

2 Chekea  hospital  . , 

• 

4 

6 

1 

5 Foundling  hospital  . 

• 

2 

0 

3 

0 Grosvenor  suiare 

3 

0 

2 

2 Golden  square 

• 

2 

6 

s 

6 Greenwicli  . . 

• 

6 

0 

2 

4 Hanover  square 

, 

6 

2 

0 Haymarket  theatre 

• 

2 

0 

3 

0 Hyde  park  corner  . 

• 

3 

0 

3 

2 Hackney  church 

• 

3 

6 

2 

0 Hermitage  . . • 

2 

0 

7 

3 Hoxton  square 

. 

I 

6 

5 

0 Hampstead  church  < 

s 

0 

5 

0 Highgate  church 

. 

s 

0 

2 

0 Highbury  place 

. 

2 

0 

3 

0 Kensington  palace  . . 

• . 

5 

0 

2 

4 Lambeth  palace  • 

• 

2 

6 

3 

2 Limehouse  . . 

• 

3 

6 

3 

2 Locke  hospital 

3 

6 

3 

2 Marybone  church 

• 

3 

6 

1 

S Mile-end  turnpike 

• 

2^ 

0 

2 

3 Middlesex  hospital 

2 

6 

3 

6 Museum,  (British) 

. 

2 

0 

2 

6 Oxford  street,  Duke  street  end 

• 

3 

0 

2 

2 Panthedn,  Oxford  street 

2 

6 

2 

6 Paddington  church 

• 

3 

0 

2 

6 Portland  place 

• 

3 

0 

3 

0 Portman  square  . 

• 

3 

0 

3 

7 Ratcliff  highway 

• 

2 

0 

2 

7 Ratcliff’ cross 

• 

3 

0 

1 

0 Soho  square 

• 

2 

0 

2 

0 Stepney  chnrch  _ • 

• 

2 

0 

2 

2 St.  George’s  hospital  • 

• 

3 

6 

3 

7 St.  Giles’s  church 

• 

2 

0 

3 

3 St.  James’s  palace 

• 

2 

6 

2 

3 Westminster  hall  or  abbey 

2 

6 

2 

6 "york  street,  Westminster 

• 

3 

6 

J'rOTtt  Fldct-strcct  ObslisJc^  to 

arid  Jrom 

3 

3 Admiralty  • • 

• 

X 

6 

3 

7 Albemaile  street 

• 

2 

c* 

3 

3 Aldgate  . • • 

• 

1 

6 

3 

3 Asylum  • • 

• 

1 

6 

3 

4 Brttle  bridge 

• 

1 

6 

1 

3 Bedford  square  • • 

• 

) 

6 

2 

I Berkeley  square  • 

• 

2 

0 

M M 
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m.  f. 

tf. 

6 

6 Blackheath 

7 

0 

5 

0 Blackwall  . . ' . 

S 

0 

I 

I Bloomsbuiy-square. 

1 

6 

I 

7 Bond  street,  Pj^adilly  end  . 

' 

* 

2, 

0 

Z 

3 Bond  street,  Oxford  road  end 

• 

2 

6 

r 

4 Borough,  High  street 

« 

I 

6 

4 

I Bow,  near  Stratford 

4 

6 

3 

7 Brompton 

• 

4 

0 

3 

'2,  Camberwell 

3 

6 

2 

z Cavendish  square 

2 

6 

X 

2 Charing  cross,  Craig’s  court 

• 

I 

6 

I 

4 Coventry  street,  Haymarket  . 

I 

6 

1 

2 Custom  house 

1 

6 

I 

4 Downing  street  . 

I 

6 

X 

2 Foundling  hospital  ' , 

4 

X 

6 

6 

4 Greenwich  . 

6 

6 

2 

4 Grosvenorsquare 

• 

2 

6 

4 

o Hackney  church  . 

4 

0 

4 

7 Hampstead  church  . 

4 

S 

0 

Z 

3 Haymjikct  , . 

• 

X 

6 

2 

1 Hei  milage  bridge  new  docks 

* 

2 

6 

2 

4 Hyde  park  corner  , . 

2 

6 

5 

I Highgate 

5 

6 

X 

6 Islington  church  . 

2 

0 

X 

S Jermyn  street 

I 

6 

4 

4 Kensington  palace  . , 

, 

4 

6 

1 

4 King’s  bench  prison 

, 

I 

6 

2 

o Lambetli  palace 

I 

6 

2 

I Dondon  hospital 

2 

6 

2 

6 Marybone  church  . « 

* 

3 

0 

X 

4 Minories 

1 

6 

X 

6 Middlesex  hospital  . . 

2 

0 

I 

3 Opera  hou'.e 

I 

6 

z 

0 Oxford  street.  Bond  street 

2 

0 

X 

6 Piccadilly,  St.  Jamess  church 

2 

0 

2 

3 Piccadilly,  Green  park  gate  . 

2 

6 

2 

2 Portland  place 

2 

6 

2 

S Portman  square 

3 

0 

O 

7 Red  lion  square 

I 

0 

X 

6 Sr.  James’s  palace 

2 

0 

3 

o Stepney  church 

. 

3 

0 

X 

6 Tottenham  court  chapel 

2 

0 

I 

4 Treasury  . . . 

X 

6 

ft 

o Turnham  green  . . 

• 

8 

0 

a 

o Westminster  hall,  and  abbey 

■ • 

2 

• 

From  Oracechurch-slreei,  to  and  fr 

'077Z 

1 

7 Adelplu  , ■ . 

• - 

2 

•• 

2 

2 Admiralty 

•«  * 

,2^ 

. 

I 

6 Asvlum 

'2" 

(£ 

3 

I Berkeley  square  , ' , 

3' 

6: 

2 

■ 1 Bethnal  green  . ' 

• 

2 

6' 

X 

e Blackman  street  . 

* - 

1 

0 
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1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 
2 
I 
•4 
S 

s 

1 

2 
2 
2 
J 

4 
3 
2 
2 

5 
3 

6 
S 
2 
1 
2 
3 
S 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 

3 
2 

4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
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4 o Bow,  near  Stratford 

3 2 Bridewell,  Tothill  fields 

1 o Bridewell,  Clerkeiiwell 

2 o Bridge  street,  Westminster 

1 o Broad  street,  new 

4 I Brompton 

2 s Buckingham  house 

3 4 Camberwell  . 

2 7 Canonbury  house 

2 2 Cavendish  square  . • 

1 3 Charing  cross 

3 6 Chelsea  college 
I o Chiswell  street 

ji  5 Church  street,  St.  Aim’s 
I 4 Cockspur  street  . ^ 

1 6 Coventry  street  . • 

1 1 Crutched  friars 
a 3 Curzon  street  . • 

j o Custom  house 

5 5 Deptford  bridge 

1 o Devonshire  square,  Bishnpsgatc 
o Dockhead 
4 foundling  hospital 

6 Fulham 
0 Golden  square 

7 Goodman’s  fields 
4 Goswcll  street,  north  end 
(,  Gravel  lane,  new 
6 Gfosvenor  square 
6 Greciswich 
o Guildhall  Westminster 

Hackney  church  • 

Hammersmith  turnpike 
Hampstead  church 
Hanover  square 
Hart  street,  Bloomsbury 
Haymarkei  • 

Hermitage  new  docks 

Hollcway,  lower 
Horse  guaids 
Horslcydown 
Hoxton  square 
lloundsditch  • 


I 6 


40S  FARES  from  ST.  PA,tfL’s  CHURCH-YARD. 


01.  f. 

2 6 Hyde  park  corner 
o Islington  churih 
6 Kennfngton  common 
6 Kciuington  palace 
S gravel  pits 


4 Kent  street.  Borough  end 
2 Kentish  town  chapel 

6 King’s  bench  prison  . 

2  Knightsbridge  , , 

2  Lambeth  palace  . . 

5 Leicester  fields 

4  Limehouse  church  i 

o  Lock  hospital  . . 

0 London  hospital 

2 M.igdalrn  hospital  . 

1 Manchester  square 

o Mark  lane  . . 

7 Marlborough  street  . 

4 Marshalsea  prison 

7 Marybone  church  . . 

o Middlesex  hospital  ; 

3 Millbank,  Westminster  . 

4 Mile  end  turnpike  . . 

2 Minories  . . . 

4 Museum,  (British)  • 

6 Newington  bjitts  . . 

2 Norton  falgate  . , 

2 Old  street  church  . . 

5 Opera  house  > • 

3 Ormond  street,  great 

4 Oxford  street,  Tottenham  court  end 

7 Oxford  street,  Wardour  street 
2 Oxford  street,  Bond  street 

5 Oxford  street,  North  Audley  street 
o Oxford  s>  reet  turnpike 

4 Paddington  . . 

5 Rill  Mall,  St.  Alban’s  street 

2 Pancras 

o P.rrk  lane,  Grosvenor  gate 
o Peckham 

7 Peerless  Pool  • 

3 York  street,  Westminster 

6 Piccadilly,  end  of  Coventry  street 

7 Piccadilly,  Air  street 

0 Piccadihy,  St.  James’s  church 

1 Piccadilly,  St.  James’s  street  end 

5 Piccadilly,  Green  park  gate  . 

6 Piccadilly  turnpike  . 

o Pimlico 

2 Poplar  church 

4 Portland  place 

7 Portman  square  . . 

7 Ciuebec  street  . . 

6  Ratelifie  cross  . . 


s. 

3 

2 

3 

5 

S 

X 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
3 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

3 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 

3 

4 
2 
3 
3 

3 . 
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FARES /ro;;/  temple-d^R. 
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r. 

6 Ratcliffc  highway,  west  end 
I RatcliiFe  church 

1 Red  lion  square-  . . 

o Red  lion  street,  Holborn  end 
-o  Rotherhithe  church  , 

4 Russel  street,  Jjloeinsbury 

4 Sadler’s  wells 

4 St.  Gdes’s  church  . , 

7 St.  James’.e  palace 

2 St.  John’s  Wappiug 
o St.  Luke’s  hospital 

4 St.  Margaret’s  hill 
2 Seven  dials 

6 Shoreditch  church 

7 Small  pox  and  Vaccine  hospital 

5 Soho  square 

4 Spring  garden  gate  . 

6 Stepney  church  • 

o Tottenham  court  chapel  . 

5 Pocley  street  . . 

7 Tower  hill,  little  . . 

6 Treasury  . • 

2 Turnham  green  . • 

S Walworth  . . 

2 Wellclose  square 
2 Westminster  hail,  and  abbey 
o Whitechapel  church 
o White  Conduit  house 
4 Wimpole  street 


s.  d. 

2 o 


6 

6 

o 

o 

6 

6 

6 

o 

6 

o 

6 

6 

o 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

o 

6 

6 

o 

o 

6 


From  Shoredilch  Chwch,  to  and  from 


3 Hyde  park  corner 
7 Palace  yard,  Old  . 

2 P.'.rk  lane,  Grosvenor  gate 


6 

o 

6 


From  Temple  Bar,  to  and  from 


o .America  square,  Minorics 
o Admiralty 

4 Albemarle  street 

5 Aldgate 

6 Asylum  - • 

0 Bagnigge  wells 

1 Bank  • • 

S Berkeley  square 

4 Bethlcm  hospital 

5 Bethnal  green  • 

3 Billingsgate  . 

3 Bishopsgsic  wilijin  • 

5 Bishopc-gaie  without 

7 Blackman  sticct 
. o Blackhcaiii 

z Blackwall  «,  r 


2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1 

2 
1 

3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
7 

4 


N N 


ti 
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FARES  from  TEMPLE  BAR 


w 

z 

X 

I 

1 

a 

1 

«» 

X 

I 

X 


2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

Z 

X 

z 

z 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

X 

2 
X 
X 
2 

1 

2 
X 
X 
I 
X 

z 

1 

1 
X 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
X 
X 
2 
3 

1 

2 


f. 

4 Bond  strpet  end,  Piccadilly 

5 Bond  street  end,  Oxl-'ord  street 

7 Boiough,  High  street  . ^ 

5 Bow 

o  Bulstrode  street  . • 

6 Cavendish  square  • 

7 Charing  cross 

0 Clerkenwell  green  . 

2 Cornhill,  Biichin  lane 

X Coventry  street  • 

Custom  house  , • 

Downing  street 

1 Exchange,  royal 

1 Golden  square  . • 

6  Goodman’s  fields 

3 Goswell  street,  north  end  . 

2 Gracechurch  street  * 

I  Grosvenor  square  . 

‘5  Hanover  squ.ue  • • 

0 Haymarket  . , 

1 Hyde  park  corner 

3 India  house  . • 

0 Islington  church 

6 Kensington  palace  • 

7 King’s  bench  prison  • 

7 Kingsiand  . • 

1 Leicester  fields  • 

7 Limehouse  church  • • 

3 London  bridge  • • 

o Manchester  square  • 

7 M .gdalen  hospital 
o Mansion  house  « 

2 Marybone  church  • 

3 Midiilesex  hospital 

o Newingt9n  butts  " . 

4 Old  street  church  . 

0 Opera  house 

1 Oxford  street,  Wardour  street  end 

2 Oxford  street,  Pantheon 

3 Oxford  street,  Swallow  street  end 

5 Oxford  street,  Bond  street  end 

6 Oxford  street,  Duke  street  end 

7 Oxford  street,  Audley  siiect  end 
I Oxford  street  turnpike 

6 J^addingion  canal 

I Pall  mall,  Carbon  liouse 
1 Pancras 

4 Park  lane,  Grosvenor  gate 
I Piccadilly,  Haymarket  end 

4  Piccadilly*  St.  James’s  street  end 
I Piccadilly,  Green  park  gate 

7 Poplar  church  • 

7 Pt)riland  place  • . 

• P®nman  square  • 


s.  d. 
1 6 
2 • O 
2 O 

5 o 
2 o 
2 O 
I o 

1 o 
1 6 
1 6 

2 O 

1 6 
1 6 
1 6 

2 O 
I 6 

1 6 

2 6 
2 O 

1 O 

2 6 

1 6 

2 O 

4 o 
2 O 
4 o 
1 6 
4 o 
1 6 
2 O 
2 O 

1 O 

2 6 

1 6 

2 
1 

I o 
I 6 
1 6 

1 6 

2 » 
2 O 

2 O 
2 

3 o 

1 6 

2 f> 
2 6 
I 6 

1 6 
1 (> 

4 “ 

2 O 

> « 


0 « 


! 

[ RATES  OF  \tATERME[ir,  4U 


f. 

5, 

d. 

3 

4 R at clifFe  cross  . , 

• 3 

6 

1 

2 St.  James’s  palace 

. £ 

() 

% 

1 Shoreditch  . . 

• 2 

6 

2 

7 Shadwell  church  , 

* 3 

Q 

i 

o Soho  square 

. I- 

X 

o Spring  garden  gate 

. I 

o 

X 

2 Tottenham  court  chapel 

• I 

6 

X 

S Tottenham  court  turnpike 

. 2 

o 

2 

I Tower  hill,  Little  , 

. 2 

6 

X 

I Treasury 

. X 

6 

2 

4 Wcllclose  square  . , 

. 2 

6 

1 

S Westminster  hall,  or  abbey 

. 2 

o 

I 

6 White  Conduit  house  . 

. 2 

o 

2 

I Wimpolc  street 

• 2 

6 

FARES  OF  W-ATERMEN.— 1803. 

IPhis  Table  of  New  Raies,  made  by  the  Mayor  and 
CoLiri  of  Aldermen,  will  relieve  the  Public  from  those 
Impositions  which  have  been  so  long  practised  by  this 
Description  of  Men. 


FROM  LONDON-BRIDGE,  WESTWARD, 

The  following  Distances  are  chargeable : for 
Oars  6d. — Scidlc''  3d. 


. rom  Lonilon  Bridge  - to 
Allhallows  Stairs  - to 
Three  Cranes  - to 

Paul’s  Wharf  - to 

Blackfriar’s  Bridge,  either 
side  . - to 

Temple  - . to 

Strand-lane  - to 

Westminster  Bridge,  either 
side  - - to 

Lambeth  Stairs,  or  Horse 
Ferry  - to 


Paul’s  Wharf,  or  Mason’s  Stairs. 
Blackfriar’s  Bridge,  either  side. 
Temple,  or  Old  Barge-house. 
Arundel  Stairs. 

Somerset-I«3Use,  or  Cuper’s  Bridge. 
Whitehall,  or  King’s  Arms  Stairs. 
Westminster  Bridge, 

Lambeth  Stairs,  or  Horse-ferry. 

Vauxhall,  or  Feather’s  Stairs. 


/• 


Oars  3d. — Sculler  \d. 


otn  London  Bridge  - to 

Three  Cranes  - to 
Qiicenhithe  - to 
Paul’s  Wharf  - to 

Blaekfriar’s  Bridge  to 

Temple  - to 

HungfTfold  - - to 

LauiUdih  Stairs  • to 

N N 


Temple,  or  Old  Barge-house. 
Strand-lane,  or  Surry  Stairs. 
Somerset-stairs,  or  Coper’s  Bridge. 
Adelphi. 

Whitehall,  or  King’s-arms  Stairs. 
Westinin:,ter  Bridge. 

Lambeth  Stairs,  or  Horse  Ferry, 
NineLlms.  ' 
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RATES  OF  WATERMEN. 
Oars  1.9. — Sculler  '6d. 


From  London  Bridge  - to  Westm.nsicr  Bridge,  or  Wooded 
' Bridge. 

Blackfriars Bridge  - to  Lambeih  Stairsj  or  Horse  Ferry. 
Strand-lane  - to  V.aiixliall,  or  Feather’s  Stairs. 

Hnngerford  - to  Nine  Elms. 

Niue  Elms  - to  Chelsea  Biidge. 

Oars  6d, — Sadler  9d. 

From  London  Bridge  - to  Lambeth  Stairs,  or  Horse  Ferry. 

Allhallows  • "to  Vauxliall,  or  Feathers  Stall  1. 

Paul’s  Wharf  - to  Nine  Elms. 

Westminster  Bridge  to  Chelsea  Bridge. 

Oifrs  2s— Sculler  l5. 

From  London  Bridge  - to  Nine  Elms. 

Temple  - to  Chelsea  Bridge. 

Oars  2s.  6d. — Sculler  Ij.  3c?. 

From  London  Bridge  - to  Chelsea  Bridge. 


From  London  Bridge,  on  either  Side, 

Oars. 

Each  PersoHt 

above. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

To  Chelsea  Bridge 

o 

0 

o 

4 

To  Wandsworth 

3 

o 

o 

6 

To  Putney,  Fulham,  or  Barn  Elms 

4 

o 

o 

S 

To  Hammersmith,  or  Chiswick 
To  Barnes  or  Mortlake 
To  Brentford  . . - 

To  Isleworth  ... 

5 

o 

0 

9 

6 

7 

7 

0 

o 

6 

I 

0 

To  Richmond  . . - 

8 

o 

I 

3 

To  Twickenham,  or  Tide-end  Town 

9 

o 

o 

o 

To  Kingston  - - - 

To  Hampton  Court,  or  Hampton  Town 

lo 
I a 

6 

o 

X 

6 

To  Snnburv,  or  Walton  upon  Thames 
To  Shepperton,  Weybridge,  Chertsey, 

13 

o 

z 

9 

Laylham 

IS 

o 

2 

o 

To  Staines  - - - ■ 

IS 

o 

2 

6 

To  Datchet,  or  Windsor 

ai 

0 

3 

0 

FROM  LONDON  BR 
Oars  Gd. — 


1 London  Bridge 

to 

Somers  Quay  Stairs 

to 

Iron-gate 

to 

Hermitage  Stairs 

to 

W.ipping  Old  Stairs 

to 

Wapping  New  Stairs 

to 

Execution  Dock 

to 

Church  Stairs 

to 

New  Crane  Stairs 

to 

Shadwcll  Dock  Stairs 

to 

IDGE,  E ASTW  ARD. 

■Sculler  'Sd. 

St.  Catherine’s,  or  George’s  Stairs. 
Union  Stairs,  or  East-lane- Stairs. 
Wapping  New  Stairs,  or  Rotberhithe 
Stairs,  or  King  Stairs. 

Church  Stairs,  King  Edward  Stairs, 
or  Hanover  Stairs. 

New  Crane  Stairs,  or  King  Jam«  s 
Stairs. 

Shadwcll  Dock  Stairs. 

Bell  Wharf,  or  King  and  Quet« 
Stairs. 

Great  Stone  Stairs. 

Ratclifl'-cross,  or  Globe  Stairs. 

Duke  bhotc  Stairs,  or  P.'gcaois. 
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RATES  OF  WAtERMENT, 

Oai‘s  8d.-~  Sculler  4d. 


fFrem  London  Bridfje  - to 

Sower’s  Quay  Stairs  - to 

Tower  Stairs  - to 

Iron-gate  - to 

St.  Catherine’s  - to 

Hermitage  Stairs  to 

1 

Union  Stairs  - to 

Wapi'ing  Old  Stairs  to 

Wapping  New  Stairs  to 

New  Crane  Stairs  to 


Union  Stairs,  or  East-lane  Stairs. 

Wapping  Old  Stairs,  or  Fountain 
Stairs. 

Wapping  New  Stairs,  or  Rotherhiihe 
Stairs, or  King’s  Stairs. 

Execution  Dock,  or  Prince’s  Stairs, 
or  Elephant  Stairs. 

Church  Stairs,  King  Edward  Stairs, 
or  Hanover  Stairs, 

New  Crane  Stairs,  or  King  James’s 
Stairs. 

Shadwell  Dock  Stairs. 

Bell  Wharf,  or  King  and  Qjjeeil 
Stairs. 

KatcliB'  cross,  or  Globe  Starrs. 

Duke  Shore  Stairs,  or  Pageants. 


Oars  l.v. — Sculler  6d. 


FErom  London  Bridge 

Sotnets  Quay  Stairs 
Tower  Stairs 
Iron-gate 
Bell  Wharf 
Deptford 

Oars  U 

’row  London  Bridge 
Vapping  Old  Stairs 
iaiell  Wharf 


to  Shadwell  Dock  Stairs, 
to  Great  Stone  Stairs, 
to  Ratcliff-cross,  or  Globe  Stairs, 
to  Duke  Shore  Stairs,  or  Pageants, 
to  Deptford. 

to  Greenwich,  or  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

Gd. — Sculler  Dd. 

to  Duke  Shore  Stairs,  or  the  Pageants; 
- to  Deptford. 

to  Greenwich. 

Oars  2.y. — Sculler  ly. 

'rom  London  Bridge  - to  Deptford. 

Wapping  Old  Stairs  to  Greenwich. 

Oars  2s.  Gd. — Sculler  I.y  Gd. 

rom  London  Britige  - to  Greenwich,  or  Isle  of  Dogs. 

H'i/h  tomp/iiiy, 

From  1-on/inn  Drirfge,  on  Sidi',  Ours, 
hihru)  the  suiil  liridge.  s.  d. 

To  Deptford  - . o o 


To  (Jrcenwich 
T o Blackwali 
To  Woolwich 
7 o Eiitli 
To  I'nrrieet 
To  fiTcenhithe 
To  (jrays 
'1  o Gravesend 


o 

3 

S 

S 

lo 

IZ 

13 

IS 


o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Fcicli  PersiM. 
d. 

4 
t 
8 
9 


Watermen  plying  at  between  Windsor  and  Woolwich,  when  thev 
o Hot  take  their  fares  directly  np  or  down  the  river,  and  are  detained 
■ y their  passengers  stopping  at  ships,  wharfs,  or  otherwise,  are  to  bs 
aid  by  time  or  distance,  at  the  option  of  the  Waterman,  (that  is  to  say, 
■ by  time,  oars,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  6d.  for  everv  half  hour  they 
hall  tie  so  engaged  ; and  a sciill'  t.  at  and  after  the  rate  of  3 <1  for  cvei  y 
.tif  hour  be  shall  he  so  eng.agcd.  in  lien  «tjd  instead  wt  the  tatai  coat'* 
. uted  by  diitance  het uinbefore  «'t  torth. 
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414  CHARGES  OF  PORTERAGE. 


Watermen  plying  between  Windsor  nnd  Woolwich,  when  they  lake 
their  fares  directly  Bp  or  down  the  river,  and  are  detained  1>y  passen- 
gers for  more  than  half  an  hour  at'ter  landing  (4>eing  desired  by  such 
passengers  to  wait),  are  to  be  paid  for  loss  of  time  as  follows  ; that  is  r.j 
say,  for  oars6d.  and  for  any  time  not  exceeding  half  an  hour  from  the 
expiration  of  the  first  half  hour  from  the  time  of  such  passenger’s  land- 
ing, and  so.  in  proportion  for  every  succeeding  half  hour  in  which  they 
shall  be  so  detained,  over  and  above,  and  besides  the  rates  computed  by 
distance  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

No  more  than  six  persons  are  to  be  taken  into  any  wherry  as  one  fare, 
for  any  of  the  above  prices,  nor  more  than  eight  persons  into  any  pas- 
sage-boat  between  Windsor  and  Woolwich. 

Over  the  water  directly  to  the  opposite  shore,  between  Windsor  and 
Greenwich,  with  a sculler,  2d.  or  id.  for  each  person,  if  more  than  one. 


RATES  OF  CHAIRMEN. 

£.  s.  d. 

For  the  first  hour  (if  paid  by  the  hour)  . ....  016 

For  every  hour  afterwards  . . . 006 

For  any  distance  not  exceeding  one  mile  . . 010 

From  one  mile,  to  one  mile  and  a half  . . .016 

For  every  half  mile  afterwards  . . . 006 

N.  B.  Chairmen’s  fares  are  easily  ascertained,  by  referring  to  these 
of  Hackney  Coaches. 

Chairmen  offending  are  subjeft  to  like  penalties  with  hackney 
coachmen. 


Charges  for.  conveying  Parcels  from  I he  Inns. 


fFOR  any  distance  not  exceeding  a quarter  of  a mile  3d. — Il.alf  a m’’e 
^ 4il. — One  mile  6d.-rOne  mile  and  half  8d. — Two  miles  lod.  and  3d. 


or  every  additional  half  mile. 

Any  person  or  porter  demanding  more  than  the  above  Rates,  for  any 
arccl  not  exceeding  s61b.  weight,  to  forfeit  20s.  or  not  less  than  s>- 

Any  inn,  or  warehouse  keeper,  neglecting  to  send  a ricKet  with  every 
parcel,  containing  the  name  or  description  of  the  inn  or  wareho,  -e  , 
from  whence  the  same  is  sent,  with  the  Christian  and  snr-name  ot  the  • •I 
porter  who  is  to  deliver  the  same,  and  the  carriage  and  porier.vee  / 
marke  d thereon,  forfeits  40s.  or  not  less  than  ss.  the  porter  ran  leaving 
the  ticket  with  the  parcel,  or  altering,  or  wilfiillv  oMiieiailng  .my  ^1 
thing  written  thereon,  forfeits  40a.  and  if  he  deiiianUs  tnorc  man  written 
on  such  ticket,  2os.  W 

Every  parcel  at  riving  by  coach,' ro  Ite  delivered  within  six  hour*  # 
after  such  arrival  (if  not  after  four  in  the  evening,  or  bcfoir  sevtn  m # 
the  morning)  then  within  six  hours  after  seven  in  the  mornmr  : 01  I v J 
waggon,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  arrival,  or  inn  keeper  to 
forfeit  205.  or  not  less  than  10s. 

T’arcels  directed  “ to  be  left  till  called  for”  to  fc  deliverad  on  pay* 
ment  of  carriage,  and  2d.  warchonie-toom  for  the  first,  and  id.  fo:  e rh 
week  after,  or  forfeit  20s.  nor  less  than  los. 

Every  porter  misbehaving,  forfeits  20s.  nor  lets  th.'n  lOi. 

N.  11  These  olfcnccs  arc  cognizable  befcie  any  justice  of  the  distiis'. 


I 
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VILLAGES  AND  TOWNS  near  LONDON. 

\fVith  their  Distances,  and  the  Places  from  which 
Stages  set  out. 

t.  B.  sun.  signifies  Sunday  ; m.  Monday  ; t.  Tuesday  ; w.  Wednesday  ; 
th.  Thursday;  f.  Friday;  s.  Saturday;  C.  Coach  j M.  Morning;  N. 
Noon;  A.  Afternoon  ; Sum.  Summer;  Win.  Winter.  'Ihe  Figures 
annexed  to  the  Names  of  the  Towns  or  Villages,  denote  their  Distance 
in  Miles.  The  stages  generally  set  out  a quarter  of  an  hour  Wtef 
than  the  hours  here  stated. 

(See  the  Map.) 

f!  ARNES,  8.  C.  Hope,  Charing  cross,  daily,  M.  nine,  eleven,  A.  three* 
hve  ; White  hart  alehouse,  New  church  Stfand,  daily,  M.  niae,  ele- 
ven ; A.  three,  five;  Bell,  Bell  savage  yard,  Ludgate-h'.ll,  daily,  M. 
half  past  seven,  nine,  ten,  eleven  ; A.  three,  six. 

B lattersea,  5.  Coach,  Cross  keys,  Gi  acechurch  street,  daily,  M.  eleven, 
A.  seven,  stsn.  M.  10 , Tobit’s  dog,  Sr.  Paul’s  church  yard,  daily,  M 
eleven,  A.  seven  ; Angel  and  Sun,  Strand,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  seven 

■ Hope,  Charing  cross,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  sevpn. 

t Mackwall,  s.  C.  Red  lion  and  Eagle,  Whitechapel,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A« 
seven,  eight ; Black  boy  and  Camel,  Leadenhall  street,  daily  M.  eleven, 
one  ; A.  three,  seven,  eight. 

Liow,  3.  C.  Black  boy  and  Camel,  Leadenhall  street,  hourly,  from 
ten,  to  A.  eight,  six  excepted. 

rentford,  10.  C.  Bolt  in  tun,  Fleet  street,  daily  M.  ten,  A.thrre,  swr. 
M.  eight;  Spotted  dog.  New  church.  Strand,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  two, 
four,  six,  seven  ; White  bear,  Piccadilly,  daily,  five  times. 

;rompton,  C.  Bell,  Bell  savage  yard,  Ludgate  hill,  daily,  M.  nine,  ele  ■ 
ven  ; A.  three,  five  ; Swan,  Charing-cross,  M.  eleven,  A.  six  ; Flow- 
er-pot, Bishopsgate  street,  hourly. 

IIAMBERWELL,  4.  Coach,  George  and  gate  ajehouse,  Gracechurch 
street,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  one,  three,  seven,  eight;  Pewter  platter, 
ditto,  hourly,  from  M.  nind,  to  A.  eight;  No.  it,  ditto,  daily,  M. 
ten,  N.  twelve,  A.  two,  four,  seven,  eight;  Anchor  and  Vine,  Cha- 


; ana  Key,  r iccc  sircci,  uaiiy,  — , —4, --7  - - • - 

> Green  dragon,  ditm,  daily,  M.  ten,  N.  twelve,  A.  tbree,  eight, 
flhelsea,  4.  C.  Bell,  Bell  savage  yard,  Ludgate  hill,  daily,  .d.  ten,  N, 
twelve,  A.  two,  three,  six,  seven;  Red  iion.  Strand,  C.  hourly; 

- Hope,  Charing  cross,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  seven;  Ship,  ditto,  daily, 
1 A.  one,  three,  seven  ; Swan,  ditto,  daily,  M.  e even,  _N.  twelve.  A. 
. one,  three, seven,  eight,  nine  ; No.  114,  diito,  dailv,  hi.  rcn,eles-en, 
;N.  twelve,  A.  two,  three,  six,  seven;  Hercules,  Leadenhall-strect 
.daily,  M.  ten,  cldven,  N.  twelve,  A.  two,  three,  s-x,  seven  ; Black 
( boy  and  Camel,  ditto,  daily;  Kings  and  Key,  Flcct-strcer,  daily,  M. 

t ten,  twelve,  N*  eight.  , - 

Miiswick,  8.  C.  White  hart  alehouse,  Strand,  daily,  M.  ten,  eleven,  A. 

four,  six;  Gloucester  coffee  house,  Piccadilly,  daily,  M.  ten,  eleveB, 
I A.  ihj  ee,  six,  seven, eight.i  Kings  and  key,  Fleet  street,  daUy , M.  tt«. 
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Clapliam,  6.  C.  Coach  and  horses,  New  church,  Strand,  daily,  M.  elcvetf 
A.  six;  Horseslioe  and  Magpyr,  Bridge  street,  Westminsicr,  daily' 
RI.  eleven  ; A.  seven  ; Swan,  Charing  cross,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  six, 
Gcoige  and  gate  alehouse,  Gracechurch  street,  daily,  M.  eleven  ; A. 
two,  three,  five,  eight,  j««.  M.  half  past  ten,  A.  eight;  Bell,  Bell 
yard,  ditto,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  three,  eight ; White  horse  and  half 
moon, Southwark,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  eight. 

Clapton,  4.  C.  Flower  pot,  Eishopsgatc  within,  every  hour,  from  M.  nine 
to  A.  eight. 

Croydon,  io.  C.  Spread  eagle,  Gracechurch  street,  daily,  A.  three, 
George  and  gate,  ditto,  daily,  M.  nine  ; Dog  and  bear,  Southwark, 
daily,  A.  four;  Horseshoe  and  Magpyc,  Bridge  street,  Westminster, 

■ daily,  M.  ten  ; Swan,  Charing  cross,  daily,  M.  ten. 

DALSTON,  3.  C.  Flower  pot,  Bishopsgate  within,  hourly,  from  M.  nine, 
to  A.  eight ; No.  77,  Newgate  street,  hourly. 

Deptford,  s-  C.  Golden  cross.  Charing  cross,  hourly ; Pewter  platter, 
Gracechurch  street,  daily,  M. eleven,  N.  twelve,  A.  three,  four,  seven, 
eight  ; No.  it,  ditto,  hourly,  from  eleven  to  .A.  eight,  George  and  gate, 
ditto,  hourly,  from  M.  eleven,  to  A.  nine  ; Bell,  Bell  yard,  ditto,  daily, 
W.  eleven,  A.  one,  seven,  eight;  King’s  and  key,  Fleet  street,  daily, 

M.  ten,  eleven,  five  ; Boar’s  head,  ditto,  daily,  M.  eleven. 

Ditton,  13.  Horse  shoe  and  Magpyc,  Bridge  street,  Westminster,  daily 

N.  twelve;  Angel,  St.  Clement’s,  Strand ; daily  A.  one;  Swan,  dia- 
ling cross,  daily  A.  two. 

Dulwich  s.  C.  Pewter  platter,  Gracechurch  street,  daily,  M.  eleven, 
A.  three,  seven,  sun-  M.  ten  ; Cross  keys,  ditto,  daily  .A.  four. 

EASTSHEEN,  9.  C.  Bell  s.avagc  yard,  Ludgatc  hill,  daily,  M.  nine,  ele- 
ven ; .A.  three,  five ; White  hart  alehouse,  New  churcli,  Strand,  daily 
M.  nine,  ten,  eleven  ; A.  three,  five. 

Edmonton,  8.  C.  Flower  pot,  Bishopsgate  street  within,  hourly,  from 
M.  ten  to  A.  eight ; Saracen’s  hcad,'Snow  hill,  daily,  M.  ten  ; A.  two, 
five,  six,  seven. 

ENFIELD,  10.  C.  Flower  Pot,  and  No.  90,  Bishopsgate  street,  M. 
nine,  .A.  three,  four;  Bell,  and  Bull,  Holborn,  A.  three. 

FULHAM,  s.  C.  White  hart.  Strand,  daily,  M.  nine,  eleven,  .A.  three, 
five,  seven  ; Spotted  dog,  ditto,  daily,  M.  nine,  tleven,  A.  six.  seven, 
Angel  .and  sun,  ditto,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  one,  seven  ; Hope.  Charing 
cross,  daily,  M.  nine,  twelve, -A.  three,  six;  Bell  savage  yard,  Lud- 
gate  hill,  c'aily,  M.  nine,  eleven,  A.  ihree,  five  ; Goose  and  gridiron, 
St.  Paul’s  church  yard,  daily,  noon,  A.  seven,  sun.  M.  ten,  A.  eight, 
Sum.  seven.  Win.  Mrs.  Leng’s,  opposite  Somerset  house,  Strand,  daily, 
M.  eleven,  A.  seven  Sum.  six,  Win.  White  bear,  Piccadilly,  daily  fife 
times ; Kings  and  key,  Fleet  street,  daily,  M eleven,  A.  one,  six. 

GREENWICH,  6.  C.  Swan, Charing  cross;  George  and  gate,  Grace- 
church  street ; and  Pell  yard,  ditto,  daily,  houily,  until  .A.  nine  ; Pew- 
ter platter,  ditto,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  three,  four,  eight ; Horse  shoe 
and  magpyc,  Newgate  street,  Westminster,  daily  and  hourly ; No.  U3, 
BEhopsg.ate  street,  houily  ; Anchor  and  Vine,  Charing  cross,  M.  ele- 
ven, A.  three,  seven  ; King’s  and  key.  Fleet  street,  M.  ten,  eleven, 
A.  five. 

HACKNEY,  3.  C.  Flower  pof,  Bishop.sgate  within,  daily,  every  h»lt 
hour,  from  M.  nine,  to  A.  eight;  back  of  the  Roval  Exchange,  hour- 
ly, Seething’s  alley,  Cruiched  friars,  M.  ten,  twelve,  A.  two,  fooG 
six,  eight. 

Hammersmith,  6.  Castle,  New  church, Stramj,  daily,  M.  nine,  eleven.  A. 
thiee,  four,  six,  eight;  Coach  and  horses,  lijtto,  daily,  M. 
cleytn^N.  twelve,  A.  two,  luvit,  five,wk,  ei^ht,  jw.  M,  cen,  A.  eight} 
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King’s  and  key,  Fleet  street,  daily,  M.  ten,  N.  twelve,  A.  three,  five 
seven  : Goose  and  gridiron,  St.  Paul’s  church  yard,  daily,  M,  eleven! 
N.  A.  two,  four,  six,  eight;  Tobitls  dog,  ditto,  daily,  M.  nine,  ele- 
ven, A.  two,  four,  SIX,  eight;  Hope,  Charing  cross,  daily  M.  eleven, 
A.  four,  eight;  White  h.ut  alehouse,  New  church,  Strand,  daily! 
M.  ten,  eleven,  A.  three,  six,  seven,  eight.  ^ 

Jinpstead,  4.  C.  nine  posts,  Holbdrn  bais,  daily,  hourly;  No.  s,  Hol- 
born,  daily  M.  ten,  N.  twelve,  A.  two,  four,  six,  eight  ; Mansion 
house,  daily  M.  ten,  eleven,  A.  two,  three, seven  . Blue  posts,  I'orten- 
ham  court  ro.ad,  hou.ly,  from  M.  nine  to  A.  nine  ; Newton’s,  oppo- 
site ditto,  daily,  M.  eleven,  N.  twelve,  A.  three,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ampton  town  and  court,  16.  C.  Golden  cross.  Charing  cross,  daily,  A. 
a quarter  before  four  ; Black  bear,  Piccadilly,  daily,  M.  ciglit  : Bell 
savage,  Lndgate  hill,  d.iily,  M.  seven,  .A.  one  ; Nevv  inn,  Oid  Bailey, 
daily  M.  seven,  A.  one  ; Spotted  dog,  Strand,  daily  M.  seven,  A.  oiie 
three  ; White  hart  alehouse,  ditto,  daily  M.  seven,  Hope  Charing  cross j 
daily  M.  seven,  A.  one,  seven  : White  horse  cellar  Piccadilly,  daily 
M.  eight,  A.  four.  Slim.  3.  Win. 

sndon,  7.  C.  Blue  posts,  Holhorn  bars,  daily  M.  eleven,  A.  five,  Sum. 
three  Win.  sun.  M.  nine,  A.  seven. 

ghgate,  5.  C.  Cock  and  hoop  Holborn,  daily  M.  eleven,  .A.  thr^e, 
seven:  Serpent  King  street,  Covent  garden,  daily  M.  eleven,  A. 
three,  seven:  Castle  Moorgate,  daily  M.  eleven,  A.  three,  seven: 
Horse  shoe  and  magpye  Newgate  street,  daily  M.  nine,  eleven,  A. 
seven : Bine  posts  Tottenham  court  ro,ad,  daily  M.  nine,  eleven,  A. 
three,  eight : Mr.  Newton’s,  opposite  ditto,  daily  M.  eleven,  N. 
twelve,  A.  three,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine. 

LEWORTH,  9.  C.  Bolt  in  tun.  Fleet  street,  daily  M.  ten,  eleven, 
lliree,  four,  sun.  M.  half  past  eight:  Black  lion  Water  lane,  Fleet 
street,  daily  A.  three  Sum.  two  Win.  White  hart,  Stiand,  daily  M. 
eleven,  A.  three:  Spotted  dog  ditto,  daily  A.  three:  White  horse 
cellar  Piccadilly,  daily  M.  eight,  A.  four:  Cross  keys;  Wood  street, 
A.  three. 

ington,  2.  C.  Blue  posts,  Holborn  bats : No.  i8,  Fleet  street,  and  back 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  hourly,  from  M.  nine  to  A.  eight:  No.  125, 
Cheapsidr,  daily  M.  nine,  eleven,  .A.  one,  three,  five,  seven  ; No.  t. 
Old  Broad  street,  honrlv,  from  M.  nine  to  A.  eight  : No.  4,  Seething 
alley,  Criitclied  friars,  ditto,  hourly. 

ENNING'I  ON  3.  C.  No.  91,  Gracechurch  street,  hourly,  from  M. 
ten  to  A.  nine  : Hope,  Charing  cross,  hourly. 

snsington  4.  C.  Mansion  hmi  e,  cverv  hour,  from  M.  eleven  to  A. 
sight,  except  two  and  six,  snn.  M.  eleven,  N.  twelve,  A.  one,  eight  : 
Hercules  and  Kings  arms  Lcadcnhall  street,  from  M,  eleven  to  A. 
eight,  stw.  M.  eleven,  A.  one,  three,  eight  : Red  lion  Strand,  hourly, 
from  M.  eleven  10  A.  eight  : Kiiig^s  and  key,  Fleet  street,  d,,ily  M. 
ten,  N.  twelve,  A.  three,  five,  seven  : Edinburgh  castle  Stran  , dally 
M.  ten,  N.  half  past  twelve,  A.  three,  five,  seven  ; White  bear  I'icca- 
■iiliy,  daily  five  times  : Cross  keys.  Wood  street,  hourly  : Clown, St. 
Paul’s  church  hourly  : Royal  Exchange,  hourly. 

.ntish  town,  3.  C.  Blue  posts  Hollmrn  bars,  and  No.  5,  Holborn,  daily 
M.  ten,  N.  twelve,  A.  t«o,  four,  six,  eight:  Nag>  head,  j.imes  street 
Covent  garden,  daily  M.  eleven,  N.  twelve,  A.  three,  SiX,  nine:  Bine 
posts  '1  ottciiharn  court  road,  daily  M.  ten,  N.  twelve,  A.  three,  six, 
pight,  nine  : Red  lion,  Strand,  M.  ten,  N.  twelve,  A three,  six. 
iw,  C.  Bell  savage  yaid,  Ludgatc  {lill,  daily  M.  eight,  ten,  A.  two 
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four,  six:  White  bear  Piccadilly  daily  five  times  : Spotted  dog,  Strand, 
daily  M.  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  A.  three,  four,  six,  seven.  Sum. 
three,  four,  six.  Win. 

Kingsland,  i.  C.  Flowerpot,  Pishopsgate  within,  hourly  from  M.  nine 
to  A.  half  past  eight  : No.  3Q,  T hreadnredle  street,  hourly. 

Kingston  upon  1 hames,  la.  C.  George  and  gate,  Gracechurch  street, 
daily  M.  eight:  Cross  keys,  ditto,  daily  A.  four  Sum.  three  Win. 
Bolt  in  tnn  bleet  street  daily  A. five:  Horse  shoe  and  magpye,  Bridge 
street,  Wcstminstci,  daily,  rmr.  excepted,  A.  half  past  two  Sum.  one 
Win.  Horse  shoe.  Southwark,  m.  w.  f.  M.  eight,  sun.  M.  six:  Angel 
behind  St.  Clement's  Strand,  daily,  sun.  excepted,  M.  eight,  A.  iwo: 
Swan  Charing  cross,  railv,  A.  one  Sum.  two  Win.  Bell  savage,  Lod- 
gate  hill  daily  sun.  excepted  A.  two  : White  horse,  Fetter  lane  t.  th.  s. 
M.  six. 

LA  YTONSTONE,  6.  C.  Cross  keys.  Wood  street,  daily  A.  five,  sun. 
M.  nine  ; S.iracen’s  head  Aldgate,  daily  M.  eleven,  A.  seven  Sum. 
SIX  Win.  Bull  Leailenhall  street,  daily  A.  three,  j/r«.  M.  nine:  '1  hrr« 
Nuns  Whitechapel,  daily  M.  ten,  A.  three,  six,  suss.  M.  nine,  ten; 
Bull  ditto,  daily  M.  eleven,  A.  seven. 

Lee,  7.  C.  Swan  Charing  cross,  daily  .A.  six,  sun  A.  eight.  , 

Lewisham,  6.  C.  Anchof  and  vine.  Charing  cross,  daily  excepted, 
M.  eleveir,  A.  three,  seven  ; Pewter  platter  Gracechurch  street,  daily 
M.  and  hourly.'  HorSe  shoe  and  Magpye,  Bridge  street,  Westminster, 
dailv  M.  eleven. 

MERTON  7 Spread  eagle,  Gracechurch  street,  daily  A.  three. 

itlitcl  am  Golden  c: OSS,  Charing  cross,  daily,  A.  six:  Spiead  eagle, 
Gracechurch  street,  N.  twelve,  A.  three,  five:  Cross  keys,  Grac«- 
chnrch  street,  M.  eight,  A three  Sum  four  Win.King's  and  Key,  Fleet 
street,  daily,  hourlv  : Black  lion,  Water  lane,  A.  three. 

Morilake,  Surrv  7.  Crown,  St.  Paul's,  M.  nine,  A.  five  : Hope,  Cha- 
ring cross,  daily  and  honrly  : White  hart.  New  church,  Strand,  ditto  : 
Bell  savage  yard,  daily  M.  nine,  eleven,  A.  three,  six. 

Blmilsey,  Suriv  14.  See  Dilton  coaches. 

NEWINGl  ON,  Middlesex,  3.  C.  Flower  pot,  Bishopsgate  within,  hour- 
ly from  M.  nine  to  A.  eight:  King’s  arn.s,  Leadenhall  street,  hourly. 

Newington  Bntts,  Surry.  C.  No.  91,  Gracechurch  street,  hourly,  from 
M.  ten  to  \.  nine. 

Newington  green,  Middlesex  4.  C.  Mr.  Bull’s,  No.  56,  Fore  street,  darly 
and  hourlv.  > 

PADDINGTON,  3.  C.  Cock  and  Hoop,  Holborn,  d.aily  M.  eleven,  .A 
three,  eight ; mansion-house,  daily  M.  eleven,  A.  four,  .trev.  M.  ten 
A.  .'even  : No.  59,  Fore  street,  Cripplegate,  daily  M.  ten,  A.  four 
Horse  shoe,  Newgate  street,  M.  eleven,  A.  three,  eight. 

Peckham,  4.  C.  George  and  gate  Gracechurch  street,  daily  M. 

A.  one,  fonr,  sevetr,  stm.  M.  ten,  A.  eight:  King’s  and  Fleet 

street,  daily  and  houily,  sw/t.  M.  eleven;  Red  lion  ' 

shoe  and  Magpye,  Bridge  street,  Westminster,  i.auy  N.  twelve,  A. 

eight;  Swan,  Charing  cross,  daily  M.  eleven,  A.  seven.  , * 

Pcmonville.  2 C Blue  posts,  Holborn  bars,  hourly  from  M.  nine  to  A. 
eight:  Old  Broad  street,  and  Roval  Exchange,  hourly.  ■ 

Plaislow,  5.  C.  Saracens  head  Aldgate,  hourly  from  M-  "rne  to  A.  eig 
Red  lion,  Leadenhall  market,  M.  eleven,  .A.  seven. 

Putney  s-  C.  Hope  Charing  cross,  daily  M.  nine,  eleven,  A.  ’ 

White  halt  Strand,  daily  M.  nine,  ten,  eleven,  A.  A 

past  seven:  Bell  savage  yard,  Ludgatc  hill,  daily  M.  niue,  v t 


nine, 

Jcn, 
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^ I'f  ’ Tf''*  1""’  Old  Bailey,  daily,  M.  ten,  A.  five,  sun.  M.  nine : Wliile 
I . ir,  Piccadilly,  daily  five  times  : Pewter  platter,  Graccchurch  street, 
liift  ir  limes  a da/. 

t-IMOND,  11.  C.  White  hart,  New  church.  Strand,  daily  M i 
, eleven,  A,  three,  five,  six  j Spotted  dog,  daily  M.  ejErhi," nine, 
ven,  A.  three,  four,  six,  seven.  Sum.  A.  three,  four,  six,  Win  Hope' 
;.v  .aring  cr<ws,  d.aily  M.  nine,  twelve,  A.  three,  six;  Gloucester  cor-’ 
house,  Piccadilly,  daily  M.  nine,  eleven,  A three,  five,  seven  • 
me  bear,  ditto,  daily  five  rimes  ; Bell  savage  yard,  Ludaaie  hill’, 
•ly  M.  nine,  eleven,  A.  three,  five:  Goose  and  gridiron,  St.  Paul’s 
irch  yard,  and  Crown  ditto,  hourly. 

ampton,  s-  C.  Bell  savage  yard,  Ltidgate  hill,  dally  M.  elgirt,  ele- 
i:  White  hart,  Strand,  M.  eleven,  A.  six. 

jore,  II.  Post  C.  Bell  and  crown,  Holborn,  daily  A.  three  Sum.  two 
a.  C.  Bell,  ditto,  (tiily  A.  three  Sum.  two  Win.  Bull,  ditto,  daily 
I three  Sum.  two  W.ii.  swi.  M.  seven.  ^ 

well  4.  C.  Swan,  Clmring  cross,  M.  eleven,  A sL\ ; Dog  and  bear, 

• oiigf,,  M.  ten,  twelve,  A.  three,  seven  ; George  and  Gate,  Grace- 
rch  street,  M.  ten,  N.  twelve  : Pewter  platter.,  hourly. 

Jh  ird,  Essex.  4.  C.  Saracen’s  head,  Aldgaie,  hourly  from  M.  nine 
1*  i.  eight.  Black  boy  and  camel, Leadenhall  street, daily  and  hourly. 

ham,  S-  C.  Swan,  Charing  cross,  daily  M.  ten.  Dog  and  Bear, 
y 'hwaik,  daily  M nine,  A.  five  Sum.  four  Win.  siM.  M.  nine, 
ham,  7.  C.  Cross  keys,  Gracechurcli  street,  daily,  A.  five  Sum. 

■ Win.  See  Dulwich. 

>INGION,  II.  C.  New  inn,  Old  Bailey,  daily,  and  White  hart 
ouse.  New  church.  Strand,  daily  M.  seven  ; Bolt  in  tun.  Fleet 
•t,  M.  seven,  A.  three. 

ig,  7.  C.  Spread  eagle,  Gracechurch  street,  daily  M.  ten.  A.  three, 
r-ouin.  five  Win.  cn/i.  M eight,  A.  six.  Kings  and  k^.  Fleet  street, 
it,  ’,  hourly,  sw/.  M.  nine  ; Golden  cioss.  Charing  cross,  A.  six 
■3|i  ham,  5.  C.  Saracc  ;’s  head.  Snow  hill,  daily  M.  ten.  A.  two,  five 
•d '.even;  Flower  pot,  Birhopsgate  within,  hourly  from  M.  ten  to 
'if  ight. 

■Jl  -im  green,  7.  C.  White  hart,  Strand,  daily  ; Edinburgh  castle, 

; Kings  and  k .-y.  Fleet  street,  ditto,  hourly  ; Goose  and  giidiron, 
aul’s,  M.  eleven,  A.  six. 

■nham  t2.  C.  Bolt  in  tun.  Fleet  street,  daily,  M.  eight,  A.  ih'-ce  ; 
inn,  Old  Bai.ey,  daily,  M.  nine,  A.  one;  Spo'ird  d.ig,  Strand, 
M.  seven,  A.  three;  Old  Wliire  horse  cellar,  Piccadilly,  daily 
oght,  A.  four.  Sum.  three  Win.  White  Bear,  ditto,  daily  five  times. 

' HALL,  2.  C.  No.  91,  Gracechurch  street,  hourly,  from  M.  ten, 
nine  ; Swan,  Charing  cross,  M.  eleven,  A.  six  ; Kings  and  key», 
street, M.  ten. 

: ;e  18.  C.  Bell  and  crown,  Holborn,  daily  M.  right  A.  two; 
ditto,  daily  M.  eight,  A three,  Stini.  two  Win.  Biiil  anti  Mouth, 
legate  street,  daily  N. 

nstow,  7.  C.  Flosvcr  pot,  Bishopsgate  within,  daily  M.  seven,  A. 

; Four  Swans,  Bi.->hop5gate  street,  M.  ten,  A.  six. 

W ih,  2.  C.  Pewter  platter,  Gracechurch  street,  liourlv,  from  M. 
■•o  A.  eight.  Greet,  dragon.  Fleet  street,  daily,  hou'ly  ; Swan, 
ng  cross,  M.  twelve,  A.  eight. 

Vfy  ..id  8.  C.  Three  Nuns,  .Whitechapel,  daily  M.  tsvclve,  A.  five, 
srin.  M.  nine,  ten;  Bull,  Leadenhall  street,  daily  M.  ten,  A. 
su/i.  M.  nine;  Four  Sw^ns,  Bishopsgate  ttieei,  M.  ten,  A,  six, 
It’s  head,  Aidgate,  daily  M.  ten,  A.  seven,  Sum.  six  Win. 
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Wandsworth,  7.  C.  S(>i  ead  eagle,  Gracecliuroh  street,  daily,  sun.  ex- 
cepted, A.  tliree,  Cross  keys,  ditto,  A.  three,  I’ewtcr  platter,  ditto, 
daily  M.  eleven,  A.  seven,  sun.  M.  ten.  Kings  and  Key,  Fleet  stiett^ 
daily  M.  ten.  Swan,  Charing  cross,  dai'y  A.  one. 

Wimbledon  10.  C.  New  inn.  Old  Bailey,  daily  M.  ten,  A.  five,  sun.  M. 
ten,  Goqse  ar^^ridiroii,  bt.  Paul’s  churchyard,  daily  iM.  eleven,  A. 
six,  White  hart.  Strand,  ditto.  Swan,  Charing  cross,  daily  A.  one. 
Windsor,  24.  C.  Bell  savage,  Ludgatir  hill,  daily  M.  stven,  A.  one,  two^ 
White  horse  cellar,  Piccadilly,  daily  M.  eight,  A.  iwo,  iliree.  White 
hoar,  ditto,  daily  5 times.  Swan  with  two  necTcs,  Lad  lane,  daily  M. 
seven,  A.  two. 

Woolwich  9.  C.  Cross  keys,  Gracechurch  street,  daily  A.  six.  Swan, 
Clianng  cross’,  daily  M.  nine,  N.  twelve,  A.  three,  eight,  Hope,  nitio, 
da'iy  INI.  nine,  eleven,  A.  three,  six,  eight,  Hoi se  slice  and  magpse, 
X'ritfge  streei, 'Westininsier,  daily  M.  nine,  N.  twelve,  A.  eight, 
Kings  and  kev.  Fleet  street,  daily  M.  ten,  eleven,  A.  three,  six,  eight. 

N.  B.  During  the  sutiiiner,  an  additional  number  of  coach'-s  go  to 
many  of  the  above  towns;  and  variatidiis  occur  with  respect  to  the 
hours  and  numbers  of  coaches  which  ss:  qfi'un  Sundays. 


Glass  Coaches,  Post  Chaises,  One-horse  Chaises,  and 
Saddle-horses. 

In  every  part  of  London,  are  Livery  Stables,  or  per- 
sons whose  business  it  is  to  keep  for  hire,  handsome  private 
coaches  and  chariots,  one-horse  chaises,  and  saddle-horses; 
and  at  the  livery-stables,  and  at  many  of  the  principal  inns^ 
post-chaises  may  be  hired  by  the  day,  or  by  the  mile.  I 

A Private  Co.itcH  or  Chariot  may  be  had  at  about  a j 
' “ or  twenty-five  shillings,  perday,  including  the  horse’s  j 


A One-horse  Chaise  may  be  had  from  twelve  to  eigh-  i 
teen  shillings  per  day. 

A Saddle-ho:.  SE  from  five  shillings  to  seven  shillingt 
and  sixpence, 

PosT-CH  Aisi-  s,  or  Hackn  EY-coACHEs,  may  be  had  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  shillings  per  day. 

Persons  who'  keep  their  own  horses  may  hire  an  elegant 
coach  or  chariot  at  any  of  the  coach-inakcrs,  at  about  four 
shillings  per  day,  ■ 


June,  1803. 
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watchmen  of,  described 

civir  powers  of,  by  whom  formerly  exercised 

when  converted  to  Christianity  . 


IT.ibraries,  various  public  and  private 
ILiterary  assembHes 
Ihyous-inn 
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fMagazines  and  reviews,  list  of 
I Magistrates,  their  duty 
>Mail-coacbes 

.'•Manncis  and  society  in  London  . 

IMansion  house  described 

kMannfactiires  of-London  . . 

>Mamifactories,  remaikable  . 

fMagdulen-bospital 

ITilargaret’s  church,  Westminster 

kMartin’s  church  in  the  fields 

■ St.  workhouse 

VMarine  Society 
1 Marybone  woi  khouse 
>Mary-le-Strand,  church  of  . 

fMed’als,  prize,  given  by  koyal  Academy 
i'Mfdical  practice 
'Merlin's  Museum 

iVleciiug  huuscs  and  meihodist  chapels,  list  of 
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Medical  lecturef  , . 

Merchant,  Mr.  an  account  of 
Meteorology  of  London 
Methodists,  the  most  popular  among 

Arminian 

Michael’s  church,  Cornhill 
Milk,  the  adulteration  of 
Milles,  his  picture  by  Miss  Black 
Military,  the  London 
Monument,  description  of  the 
Moravians  . . . 

Museum,  British 
Leverian 

Dr.  William  and  John  Hunter’s 

Merlin’s  . . 

European  . , 

Week’s 

Music,  present  state  of 

composers  and  performers 

academy  of  ancient 

concert  of 

-N. 

Kewgate,  description  of 
New  river,  description  of  ■ 
Newspapers,  list  of 
Nollekens,  Mr’,  an  account  of 
Northcote,  Mr.  an  account  of 
Northumberland  house,  Charing-cross 
Noel,  Mrs.  her  ornamental  paintings 


O. 

Observatory,  Greenwich 
Offices,  public,  list  of 
Old  Bailey 

principal  counsel  of 

Opie,  Mr.  an  account, of 
Opera-house,  description  of 
Orrery,  transparent 
Osterley-park  . . 

Ord,  Mr.  his  garden 
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P. 

Paddington  canal,  market,  &c.  . . . • 259 

painters,  list  of  the  most  eminent,  with  an  account  of  their  works,  269,2  79 

4‘4 

. •,  258 

58 


Parcels,  charges  for  the  porterage 
Panoramas 
Paul’s  cathedral  described 

its  dimensions  . 

— expence  of  building  it 

when  open  for  divine  service 

howto  gain  admittance  in 

its  library 

— model  of  • 
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INDEX 


Hilt'S,  cTock  work 

groat  bell,  for  wl'om  tolled 

ubispering-gallery  described' 

• ball  described 


the  appearance  of  the  metropolis  from 

church,  Covent-garden 


rarson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  an  account  of  . 

■lantasmagori.a  ... 

or  magic  lanthorn 

oysicians  college  . . < 

.Uanthropic  society  ' . . 

lillips,  Mr.  T.  an  account  of  , 

rturcs,  private  collections  of  . 

trture  repository  ' . . 

edcock’s  exhibition  of  living  animals  . 

’ice  oificcs  .... 

officers  for  the  civil  government  of  the  suburbs 

the,  duty  of  the  . 


pulation  of  London 

its  vicinity 

lit  of  London 
St-office  described 

receiving  houses  for  the  general  post 

two-penny  post  . . 

rttr-brcvyerv,  history  of 

apparatus  of,  described  . 


<]iiaurity  of,  brewed  in  1S02 

'sbyte:  ians,  the  most  popular  preachers  amor.^ 
of  tho  Scots  church 


ar,  society  for  bettering  of  the 
tier,  Mr.  his  picture  of  Scringapatam  . 

Mr.  Walsh,  his  collection  of  pictures 

vare  theatres 

sons,  sitould  be  visited  by  fhe  rich  and  humane 

in  the  metropolis,  list  of  . 

pperiy , .1  tax  on  . . . 

Timennde  in  St.  James’s  Park 

in  Hyuc-paik,  and  Kensington  gardens 

ivisions  in  i.endon,  quality  of 
itachers,  tl.o  most  popular,  in  and  near  London 
»pc,  Mr  his  house 
b'ic  institutions 

buildings  and  public  offices,  list  of  . 

amusements 

..  perfosniauces,  miscellaneous  . 

a. 

ick-doctors,  a caution  against  . , 

•-■eii’s  palace  . • 

pictures  at  the 

ikeis' nicetingSjlist  of  . . 

' R. 

Isrock,  Lordfhis  collection  of  pictures 
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INDEX. 


Recorder  ofLondon 
Red  Cross-street  library 
Reinagle,  Mr.  an  account  of 
Retail  trade  . . 

Richmond,  its  gardens,  hill,  and  scenery 
Richter,  Mr.  an  account  of 

Mr.  H an  account  of 

Rising,  Mr.  J.  an  account  of 
Roman  picture  gallery 
Rossi,  Mr.  an  account  of 
Royal  Academy 

■ 1-  council  room  described 

-various  lectures  at 


Royal  family,  how  to  be  seen  at  Windsor 
Royal  Exchange  described 
Royal  Institution,  lectures  at 

- description  and  objects  of 


— ^ its  experimental  dinners 


Rolls  chapel 
Ro^^al  Society,  description  of 

how  governed 

business  at  its  meetings 

lectures  and  conversjtions  at 


Royalty  theatre 
Royal  Circus 
Russel,  Mr.  an  account  of' 


Sadler’s  Wells  . . ... 

Salmon's  Wax-work 
Sandby,  Mr.  an  account  of 

Savoy  palace  . , . . ■ 

Samaritan  society  . . . 

Scotland  Yard,  for  what  formerly  famouJi  ■ 

Servants,  offices  for  hiring 

Sergeant’s  inn  .... 

Shakespeare  gallery.  Pall-mall 

Shee,' Mr.  an  account  of 

Sheldon,  his  lectures  on  anatomy 

Shelley,  Mr.  an  account  of  , 

Sheriff  of  London  . . . . 

Shopkeepers,  their  manners 

Sion  house  .... 

• college  . . . ' . 

Slaughter-houses,  disgrace  to  London  > 

Smirke,  Mr.  an  account  of 

Smith,  Mr.  of  Park-street,  His  pictures 

—  Mr.  J.  T.  an  account  of 

Mr.  J.  R.  an  accourt  of 

—  Miss,  an  account  of 

Smithfield- market,  reflections  on 
Southwark,  by  whom  inhabited  , 

how  governed 

the  borough  of,  incorporated  wiih  the  city 
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South  Sea-house  . 
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X Is  D E 

.ocicty  of  Arts,  famoiisby  Mr.  Barry’s  pictures  . 

- for  detection  of  swindlers 

»«|aa[es,  a list  Of  .... 

:aiues,  the  principal  described  • 

mbbs,  Mr  'an  account  of  . •,  . ~ . 

toihart,  Mr.  an  account  of  , , 

taple  Inn  . . . . 

-.rawberry-hill,  description  of  . . • 

pungiiig-hoHSfS,  account  of  . . 

rx^ge.',  list  of,  to  the  villages  near  London  . . 

t.  Stephen’s  church,  Walbrook,  described 
iieets,  length  ot  rhe  principal  , 

squares,  and  courts,  list  of  all  in  London,  with  references 

to  the  map  ' . . . . 

tands,  hackney  coach,  fares  to  and  from 

^ list  of,  in  all  parts  of  London 

.'obiirh*  in  Middlesex  and  Snrry,  their  civil  goveuiment 
sTgeons*  college  . ... 

iiffolk.  Lord,  his  collection  of  pictures  . . 

iwainsor.’s,  Mr.  botanical  garden 

nvedenborgians  . . . , . . 

awindlers.  caution  relative  to  . 

ynagogucs,  list  of  . ’ . 

, I"- 

werns,  list  of  . . ... 

f ea-g.ardeiis,  list  of  . . . . ' 

lelegraphs,  two  on  the  Admiralty 
.-'emples,  middle  and  inner,  dtscrihed 

students  of,  their  cxpenccs  . • • 

church  described 


"erms,  when  begin  and  end 

h. avies  Inn  . . . . 

hames,  description  of  the  river 

homas’s,St.  Hospital,  when  patients  arc  received  in 
homson,  Mr  an  account  of 

• ide,  how  far  it  flows  . . , 

s ower  of  London,  curiosities  of 

wild  beasts 

Spanish  Armory 

Small  .Armory 

Royal  'I'rain  of  Ariilleiy 

Hprsc  Armory 

bhell-woik 

^ Jewel  office 

Mint 

...  ' Cl>flpel 

owns  and  villages  near  London,  correct  hst  of 
ownlev,  Mr.  Charles,  his  collection  of  antiquities 
racy,  Mr.  Jils  collection  of  pictures 
rain-band', sec  Aitillery  Company 
reshain,  Mr.  an  account  of 
ravellers,  accommodation  for  > . 

■.'easury  . • . 

ruchsess.  Count,  his  picture  gallery 

i. unity-house  desetibed  . , 
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Tnrner,  Mr  an  account  of 
Twickenham,  its  elegant  villas,  &c. 


•V. 


Vauxhall  Gardens 
Vicinity  of  London  . . 

Vaults,  under  churcht?5,  worth  notice  . , 

Venison,  in  London,  by  whom  sold 
Unitarian  Chapel  .... 

Universalists  .... 

U.xbridge  passage  boats  ... 

WalbrooV,  $0*^  St.  Stephens 

Warehouses,  remarkable  . c 

Wanstead-houseJ  description  of 

Water-works  at  London-bridge 

Wapping  Docks  .... 

Walking  the  streets,  rules  for 

Waternier,  rates  of  . 

W'alcot,  Ur.  an  account  of  . . 

West,  Mr.  an  account  of  . . 

\Vestall,  Mr.  an  account  of 

Workhouses  .... 

Wimbledon  Park  . . - . 

Whition  Place  .... 

Wcst-lmHa  Trade  and  Docks 

Westminster,  the  city  of,  one  of  the  principal  divisions 

. , its  civil  and  eocles-astical  government 

Westminsrer-abbcy,  when  founded 

when  the  present  church  built 

I its  dimensions  . . 

partly  burnt  . . 

monuments  of 

curiosities  of 

expence  of  seeing  them 

— — cloisters  of,  described 

Westminster- hall  described 
Westminster-bridge 

VVhitenageniote,  for  what  assembled  in  London 

Wigley’s  Promenade  Rooms 

Wilde,  Mj  dc,  an  account  of  . • 

Windsor-castle 

Whitehall  palace  described  • _ • 

Whitbread’s  Brewery,  the  first  in  London,  described 
Woolwich,  description  of 

Yonge,  Sir  George,  his  collection  of  paintings 
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A LIST  OF 


Roceu  and  lewis  FrinteTi,  Paternoster-row. 
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LIST  OF  SQUARES  and  MARKETS, 

With  References  to  the  Map, 


6.  Tbose  squares  to  which  no  letters  are  prefixed  are  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  Map. 


C f AMERICA-square,  Minories. 

C b Audley-square,  South  Audley-street, 

B f Angel-square,  Bishopsgate-street. 

B b Baldwin’s-square,  Leather-lane. 

B c Bedford-sqaare,  Great  Russel-street. 

C b Berkeley-square,  Piccadilly. 

B f Banner-square,  Banner-street,  Bunhill-row» 

A d Brunswick-square. 

B c ^loomsbury-square.  High  Holborn. 

B f 'Bell-square,  Broker-row,  Moorfields. 

C f Billiter-square,  Billiter-lane,  Fenchurch-street.1 
D f Bermondsey-square,  Grange-walk,  Bermondsey. 

A d Cold  Bath-square,  Cold  Bath  Fields. 

B f Crosby-square,  Bishopsgate-street. 

B e Charter  House-square,  Goswcll-street. 

A f Charles  square,  Hoxton,  near  Haberdasher’s  alms  houses. 
B b Cavendish-square,  Oxford-street. 

D d Carlisle-sqnare,  Mount-street,  Westminster-bridge  Road. 
D f Canterbury-square,  Dean-street,  Borough. 

C f Cartwright-square,  near  Tower-hill. 

B g Cox’s-square,  Petticoat-lane,  Whitechapel. 

B f Devonshire-square,  Bishopsgate-street. 

B f Ebenezer-square,  Gravel-lane,  Houndsditch. 

A c Fitzroy  square. 

A f Finsbury-square. 

B c Falcon-squaie,  Aldersgate-strect. 

C f Gould  Square,  Crutched  Friars. 

B f Gun-square,  Houndsditch. 

B d Gough-square,  Fleet-street. 

B f Goulston-square,  Goulston-street,  Whitechapel. 

D b Grosveuor-square. 

B c Golden-square,  near  Haymarket  end  of  Piccadilly. 

A d Gray’s  Inn-square,  Holborn. 

B f Gar-square,  More-lane,  Fore-street. 

B e Haberdasher’s-square,  Grub-street. 

B b Hanover-square,  Oxford-street. 

C f Haydon-square,  Minories. 

A f Hoxton-squarc,  Hoxton. 

C f John’s-square,  Church-lane,  Rosemary-lane, 

B f Jefferies-squarc,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

B g King-square,  Brick-lane. 

C c Leicester-square,  Panton-strcet,  Haymarket. 

C f Lime-street-square,  Lime-street,  Lcadenhall-street. 

J!  d Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields-square. 

A f Leonard-sqttare,  Finsbury. 

a b Mandicitcr-square,  Duke-street. 


348*  list  of  squares,  &c. 

B c Market  square,  Hart  street,  Bloomsbury. 

B e Moor-square,  Moor-lane,  Fore-street. 

D e Mint-square,  Mint-street,  Borough. 

B d New-strcet-square,  Dean-street,  Fetter-lane. 

A f New  Inn-square,  Bateman's-row,  Shoreditch, 

C f.  Ncw-square,  Cooper’s-row,  Minories. 

B f Nichol-square,  Castle-street,  Falcon-square. 

B d New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

A e Old-street-square,  near  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 

B d Old-square,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

C e Printer’s-square,  near  New  Bridge-street. 

C g Prince’s-square,  Radcliffe  Highway. 

B b Portman  square,  Portman-street,  Oxford-street. 

C c Pamon-square,  Coventry-street. 

A g Patriot-square,  near  Jew’s  Walk,  Bethnal  Green. 

Princes-square,  Cleaver-street,  Kennington  Crpss, 

B g Petticoat-square,  Petticoat-lane,  WhitcchapeL  ■ 

B g Plow-square. 

E e Prujean-square,  Old  Bailey. 

B e Queen-square,  Aldersgate-street. 

A d Queen-square,  Bloomsbury. 

D c Queen-square,  Westminster. 

B f .Queen-square,  Moorficlds. 

Af  Queen-square,  Hoxton. 

B d Red  Lion-square,  High  Holborn. 

C g Radcliffe-square,  \yiiite  Horse-street,  Radclifle. 

C g Red  Cross-square,  Nightingale-lane. 

D e Ditto  Southwark, 

j?  e Ditto  Jewin-street. 

, A c Russel.-square. 

B d Salisbury-squarc,  Fleet-street. 

B g Sion-square,  Whitechapel. 

D d St.  George's-square,  George’s-row,Westminster-bridgeRoad. 
Ae  St.  John’s-square,  Clerkenwell., 

C c St.  James’s  square,  Pall  Mall. 

Surry -square,  Kent  Road. 

B b Shephcrd’s-square,Shepherd’s  Market,  Piccadilly. 

Stepney-square,  Stepney, 
r f Spital-square,  Bishopsgate-streer. 

B c Soho-sqnare,  Oxford-street,  Tottenham  Court  end. 

D a Sloane-square,  Chelsea. 

C f St.  Catherine’s-square,  near  the  Tower. 

A c Tavistock-square. 

A f Turncr’s-squaie,  Hoxton. 

Thorold-square,  near  Bethnal  Green  Church-yard. 

C f Trinity-square,  Tower-hill. 

D e West-square,  near  the  Obelisk. 

Cg  Wellclose  square,  Radcbffe  Highway. 

A e White  Cross-square,  White  Cross-street. 

C f W.atl’s-square,  WhitC’S-yard,  Rosemary-lane. 

A f Webb-square,  near  Anchor-street,  Shoreditch. 

A g Wilmot-square,  Bethnal  Green  Road. 

D g Warren-square,  Wapping. 
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OF 

NEW  AND  VALUx-lBLE  BOOKS 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY 

RICHARD  PHILLIPS, 

‘.To.  T 1,  St.  PAUL’S  CHURCH-YARD,  LONDON, 

And  which  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


Ill'll  oiy. 

The  history  of  the  LATE  WAR,  from  its  commence* 
1 ent  in  1792,  unto  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
; rcat  Britain  and  France  in  1802.  To  which  are  prefixed,  « 
view  of  the  causes,  and  early  progress  of  tlic  French  revo- 
tion,  and  copious  indexes.  By  ALEXANDER  STE- 
il-IENS,  of  the  honourable  society  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
-sQ.  In  two  very  large  volumes,  medium  4to.  illustrated 
ith  maps,  price  three  guineas  and  a half  in  boards. 

A UNIVERSAL  FIISTORY,  ancient  and  modern, 

I mprehending  a correct  and  complete  view  of  the  transac- 
)ns  of  every  nation,  kingdom,  and  empire.,  on  the  globe, 
■Dm  the  earliest  records,  to  the  general  peace  of  1802,  ia 
i-'cnty-five  elegant  volumes,  price  3s.  gd.  each  in  boards,  upon 
tmmon paper,  and  5s.  in  boards,  upon  fine  paper  By  WIL- 
KAM  MAYOR,  LL.  D.  vicarof  Hurley  in  Berkshire,  chap- 
1:11  to  the  carl  of  Moira;  author  of  the  British  Nepos,  &c. 

1 The  Ancient  History  consists  of  vine  volumes,  and  the  Modem 
sixteen.  The  whole,  or  any  particular  volume,  ma^  be  had  com... 
■te  or  separate,  ui  a great  variety  of  bindings. 

I he  English  l.inguagc  h.is  hitherto  been  without  any  popular  view  of 
.iversal  History.  It  will  he  immcUiatciy  coiifcsse.l  by  every  compe- 
1 ,t  juJge,  that  r.ossnet  is  toe  shoit  and  unsatisfactory  ; that  Voltaire, 
Htever  may  be  his  demerits  in  other  respects,  is  too  gay,  unelaborate, 
i 1 desultory  ; and  that  the  great  English  Universal  History,  is  rather 
be  consulted  lilte  a Dictionary  than  to  be  perr.ied  as  an  Ana  ysis  of 
subject  to  which  it  relates.  The  author  of  the  present  work  has 
:;i  so’iicitdus  to  :.v-/id  the  extremes  of  probxiiy  and  brevity;  to  be 
I lincc  aud  cou))':clicnsive  : jie  hopes,  thcieforc,  that  his  work  will 
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prove  a desirable  acquisition  to  yb'.ihg  persons,  to  public  schools,  to 
ladies,  to  circulating  libraries,  to  all  private  collections,  and,  iti  general, 
to  all  pefsons  to  whom  the  Universal  H, story,  in  sixty-six  voitimes,  is 
cither  too  voluminous,  or  too  expensive. 


The  history  of  ROME,  from  ths  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  till  the  termination  of  the  eastern  empire.  By 
WILLIAM  mayor,  LL.  D.  In  three  volumes  royal  i8mo. 
price  13s.  6d.  in  boards,  or  upon  common  paper,  price  10s. 6d. 
in  boards,  illustrated  '.vlih  maps  and  prints. 

The  history  of  GREECE,  from  the  earliest  periods 
till  its  reduction  into  a Roman  province.  Intended  princi-^ 
pally  for  the  use  of  schools  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes. 
By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.  In  two  volumes,  royal  i8mo. 
with  engravings,  and  a correct  map,  price  gs.  in  hoards,  or 
ys.  upon  common  paper. 


The  HISTORY  ofEN’GLAND,  from  the  earliest  records 
to  the  peace  of  1802,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  embellished 
with  nearly  FIFTY  copper-plates,  representing  all  the* 
most  remarkable  events  of  English  History.  By  WILLI.*\M' 
M.'WOR,  LL.  D.  In  two  thick  volumes,  price  los.  6d.  in 
boards,  or  12s.  bound. 


Biography. 

The  life  and  AGE  of  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER,  the 
father  of  English  poetry;  including  memoirs  of  his  neai  friend 
and  kinsman,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lanca.stcr.  By  WIL- 
LIAM GOD WI N,  author  of  Political  justice,  Caleb  Wil- 
liams, &(j.  In  two  elegant  volumes,  410.  illuRrated  with  por- 
traits, price  three  guineas  and  a halt  m hoards. 


FEMALE  BIOGRAPHY;  or,  MEMOIRS  of  the  LIVES, 
of  ILLUSi’RIOUSand  CELEBRATED  WOMEN*,  of  all 
ages  and  countries  In  six  elegant  volumes,  12100.  price 
il.  1 IS.  6d.  in  hoards,  or  intended  as  prcscnis  to  ladies,  ele- 
gantly bound  and  gilt,  price  two  guineas. 

ME.MOIRS  of  the  laic  Mrs.  ROBINSON’,  written 
FIkrself.  To  which  arc  subjoined  several  Poems.  A nei^ 
edition,  in  two  elegant  volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  price 
guinca  in  boards. 

The  universal  BIOGRAPHICAL  and  HISTORI: 
CAL  DICTION.VRY ; hbing  a faiiliful  account  of  ilic  liv 
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dciions,  and  characters,  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  all 
.ages  and  countries,  with  the  revolutions  of  states,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  sovereign  princes;  containing  two  thousand  ar- 
ticles more  than  arc  to  be  found  in  the  General  Biographical 
• Dictionary  in  fifteen  volumes.  By  JOHN  W.ATKINS, 
A.M.  LL.  D.  Price  ha!f-a-guinca  in  board?,  or  12s.  bound. 

PUBLIC  CHARACTERS  of  1803 — 4,  consisting  of  bio- 
graphical memoirs  of  eminent  living  persons,  faithfully  and 
-impartially  compiled  from  authentic  sources^  In  one  large 
■-volume,  8vo.  price  half  a-guinca  in  boards. 

. ***  Alsancw  editions  of  the  five  preceding  volumes,  each  at 
the  same  price. 

“ This  work  proceeds  according  to  its  first  design,  and  it  improves  as 
it  aevances.  The  volumes  contain  a considerable  number  of  incinoira 
of  our  contemporaries,  who  figure  in  the  mi/ral,  the  political,  .and  the 
scientific  walks  of  society.  7 he  discussion  of  living  characters  is  a diffi- 
cult and  delicate  tink,  but  in  the  execution  of  it,  the  authors  of  this- 
work  have  acquitted  tliemselves  with  as  mucli  success  as  c.iu  reason- 
ably be  expected.”  \ioHlUy  Review. 

“ Tile  memoirs  contained  In  these  volumes,  are  full  and  accurate  la 
point  of  informa'ion  ; judicious  in  tlieir  literary  and  critical  strictures  ; 
and  exhibit  well-dr.'iwn  and  appropriate  charactci  s of  tlieir  respective' 
subjects.  They  are  not  written  nuilef  the  uii'forin  influence  of  any 
particular  theological  <>r  political  bias.”  Kew  Anlnutl  RcgiHer. 

This  work  excites  much  ciiriosiry,  hccaute'it  professedly  treats  of 
living  chaiacters,  ai.d  we  infer  that  its  ii.form.ilion  is  impartial  and  cor- 
rect. It  is  but  justice  to  own,th.it  we  have  been  altogtlier  amused  by 
the  publication.”  liri/tjh  Critic. 

“ A spit  it  of  candour  and  roodet.ition  evidently  pervades  the  present 
publication,  borne  of  the  characters  arc  drawn  with  grc.it  diserimina- 
tion,  and  display  an  acuteness  of  powers,  and  a felicity  of  expression, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  fleeting  prodiicrions  of  the  day.  In  short,  tlie 
•wo;  k abounds  in  moral  and  Cl  uical  observations,  that  evince  correct- 
ness of  judgment  and  delicacy  of  t.isic.”  t nndon  Hninu. 

This  work  discovers  n siscctabie  ir.iits  of  discrimination,  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  iincomamiatcd  liy  tie  viiule’.ice  of  party  spirit.  VVe  per- 
ceive in  the  succesr.ivc  volumes  superior  spi  it,  more  extensive  inform*- 
lion,  and  in  many  of  the  lives,  no  common  precision  and  elegance." 

Critical  Review. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  of  two  Hundhed  of 
the  Founders  of  the  French  Repubi.ic,  and  of  other 
persons  the  most  distinguished  in  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion, particularly  of  the  Chief  Consul  Bonaparte,  and  of  the 
principal  Members  of. the  present  Government.  A new  edi- 
tion, corrected  and  revised,  in  two  volumes,  ismo.  price 
F2S,  in  boards. 
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_ iuE  liR  I I ISM  \EPOS  ; or,  Mi  r ror  of  Youth,  con- 
sistiii"  (if  sclrct  lives  ol  illustrious  Unions,  who  liave  been 
(listin;;iiish(  (1  tor  tlicir  virtues,  talents,  nr  remarkable  ad-  ^ 
vaiKcmeiu  in  life,  with  incidental  practical  rellcctions ; writ- 
ten purposely  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  on  the  ohvious>  ' 
prinriplr, — ;hat  cxamjtU  i\  mue  fwioerful  and  nwre  seductive.  j 
thxa  fnc.clit.  lb,  WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL.D.  vicar  of  c 

llnrli  y in  IJeiksfiire,  and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Moira.  A J 

new  edition,  j-.ricc  ^s.  bd.  bound.  j 

I HE  LIX'ES  of  ri.r  LARCH,  containing  accounts  of  all  f 
tile  most  illustrious  and  estimable  characters  of  antiquity.  jf 
Abridged  by  Dr.  MAYOR,  on  the  plan  of  the  llritisli 
Ncjios.  Price  .js.  6d.  bound.  t 

“ 1 lie  I.iv  i or  t'liiiarcti,  as  oi  i,onally  wrinen,  are  too  long  .i  coni- 
|>ita:  i.  n to  hr  ever  generally  rng.igrj  in  hy  tchuul-tioys,  coiuioci  iiig  t 

tlic  s j.iriy  of  other  lahoun  lu  uliich  ilii'.i  tune  must  in  ceii.n  ily  bo  i 
(Icvi.tid  ; added  to  uliich  they  contain  a multi|iliciiv  of  uivn  e csiingj  .J 

«lct.s.li,  idle  iU(ier\tn ions,  and  allusions  to  tin- rites  of  Pagan  woi si.  y,  /( 

"hicliii  were  miitli  better  to  sui'|ireis  when  the  work  is  enti usted  to 
the  pci  ulal  of  youih  Dr.  Mayor,  we  iliii.k,  h is  liei  ii  laiuiab.y  i ngaged  j; 

in  the  present  ahuOged  biography,  and  he  appears  to  have  rxeciitcd  it  a. 

with  his  usiiai  abiti.y."  nit  ciitKn-icai. 

SCRIPTURE  HIOGRAPIIY,  for  use  of  schools  and  jS 

niDial  lamilies,  containing  the. lives  and  actions  of  all  the  |j 

principal  chatacicrs  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  3 

practical  interences,  adapted  to  real  life,  and  designed  to  pro-  £ 

mote  the  imitation  of  those  illus’rious  examples,  liy  JOHN  n 

W.\'LKI  NS,  ,\.  M.  LL.  D.  Price  4s.  (>d.  bds  or  5s.  bound.  M 

Cuniluctois  (if  rcininarirs,  wliu  w sh  lu  111. 1 e leligious  nstiuciiun  fl 

with  progress  n oti.cr  knowledge,  will  find  m the  present  work  a suit-  -9 

able  coinpaiiion  to  iJr  Mayor's  liritisli  Nepu-,  andahiidged  I lutarch.  .S 
In  I.iniil.cs  IIS  p.  ice.  and  the  moderate  Icngtliof  cncti  life,  svill  occasion 
it  to  !>e  picicired  to  more  expensive  books  on  ike  sa.r.e  subject.  .■ 

The  juvenile  PLUTARCH,  consisting  of  the  lives  of  1 
extraordinary  children,  and  of  accounts  of  the  infancy  and  i 

early  progress  of  iliustrions  men,  intended  to  stimulate  by  , 

example,  with  plates.  Price  2s.  6d.  bound.  ■' 

The  BIOGRAPHICAL  REGISTER;  or,  Anvl-.sl 
Necrology,  consisting  of  the  lives  of  eminent  prisons,  ' 
who  have  died  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  Vnl.  I.  J 

for  1798,  has  been  already  pubisbed,  price  half-a-guinra.  j 

The  life  of  GENERAL  DE  ZIETEN,  a distinguished 
commander  in  the  Prussian  service,  tinder  Frederic  the 
Great,  hy  Madame  dk  BLUM'tNTH.YL,  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  price  14s.  iu  boards, — «■" 
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Foyages  and  Travels. 

TRAVELS  !n  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  FLANDERS, 
?.nd  FRANCE,  to  PARIS;  with  numerous  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  present  state  of  that  eapital ; its  manners,  cliarac- 
ters,  paintings,  music,  theatres,  gardens,  institutions,  archi- 
tecture, &c.  dee.  By  THOMAS  HOI  CROFT.  In  two 
elegant  volumes,  .jto.  price  eight  guineas  in  boards,  deco- 
rated with  a great  nunibcr  of  vignettes,  together  with  a mag- 
nificent atlas  of  large  engravings,  iiy  the  first  .artists,  repre- 
senting the  principal  objects  and  buildings  in  Paris,  from 
beautiful  drawings  made  under  the  direction  of  the  atiihor  ; 
or,  the  same  work,  with  tlic  atlas  plates  somewhat  reduced 
in  size,  and  folded  in  the  volumes,  price  fix  guineas  in  boards. 

TRAVELS  in  EGYPT,  during  the  campaigns  of  Ge- 
neral Bonaparte.  By  VIVANT  DENON.  Translated  by 
Elr.  AIKIN.  In  three  volumes,  8vo.  embellished  with 
nearly  a hundred  splendid  copper-plates,  price  2I.  2S.  in 
boards. 

TRAVELS  through  the  UNITED  STATES  of  NORTH 
AMERIC.A,  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  and  Upper  Ca- 
nada. in  the  vears  1.795,  ^79^*  ^797-  ^be  Duke  of 

ROCHEFOU'CAULT  LIANCOURT.  With  an  authentic 
account  of  Lower  Canada.  A new  edition,  in  four  large 
volumes,  8vo.  price  two  guineas  in  boards,  with  three  whole-  ' 
sheet  maps,  several  large  tables,  &c. 

“ These  travels  constiime  a work  of  much  greater  importance  and 
value  than  arc  attributable  to  the  generality  of  publications  under  simi- 
lar titles.  They  are  written  in  the  manner  of  Arthur  Young’s  'J’ravcls 
in  France,  and  furnish  the  rcaderwiih  avast  mass  of  geograpli.cal,  com- 
mercial, political,  and  economical,  itifo;  mation,  the  result  of  attentive 
femark,  and  judicious  ctujuiry.”  A'rto  Annual  KfgisUr, 

“ The  useful  iiiformalioi)  which  this  wot k contains,  is  corstdt^ablc. 
The  Di.ke  has  certainly  not  been  an  idle  traveller,  and  his  agricnllural 
remarks  will  greatly  assist  the  reader  in  ac<;u  ring  correct  ideas  of  the 
cour.try.  '1  he  translator  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Ame- 
rican States:  and  his  notes  iieqiicntly  increase  the  ii.form.ltion,  and  cor- 
rect the  eirors  of  the  original."  Monthly  Keview. 

TRAVELS  in  TURKEY,  ASIA-MINOR,  SYRIA,  and 
across  the  Dc.scrtiiUo  EGYPT,  during  ihc  years  1799,  1800, 
and  1801,  in  company  with  the  Turkish  army  and  the  British 
military  mission,  which  was  sent  from  this  country  into 
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Turkey,  under  the  command  of  General  Koehler.  By  WIL- 
LI.NM  WITTMAN,  M.  D.  In  our vrtluine,  .jio.  price  two 
Guineas  and  a half,  in  boards,  embellished  with  nearly  thirty 
coloured  t n^ravings. 

TRAVFI  S in  IT.ALY,  between  the  years  1792  and  1798, 
includiiij;  the  routes,  with  travelling  directions  through 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  By  M.ARIAN.A 
S r,\KKE,  author  of  the  Widow  of  Malabar,  the  Tourna- 
ment, &ti.  Iir  two  volumes,  8vo.  price  i^s.  in  boards. 

An-  ACCOUN'T  of  the  late  K.XILli  into  SIBERIA  of 
AUGTSTTS  VO.M  KOTZEBUE,  and  of  the  other  cxiraor- 
diiiary  incid  -nts  which  happened  to  him  in  Russia.  Written 
by  IIl.MSELK,  and  translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  BERESFORD. 
In  tiiree  volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  price  12s.  in  boards. 

TR.WEI.S  in  CHINA  of  the  Dutch  Embassy  to  thocourt 
of  the  eii’pemr,  in  the  years  1791 — 5,  (subseqiieut  to  those 
of  Lord  Macartney)  written  by  Mr.  Van  Braam,  secretary  to 
the  emb.issy,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  price  12s.  in  boards. 

TRAVELS  in  FR.ANCE,  containing  a circumstantial  view 
of  the  pre.seiit  state  of  learning,  of  the  arts,  manufactures, 
learned  societies,  manners,  &c.  in  Paris,  and  in  the  French 
republic.  Bv  IHOMAS  BYGGE,  profc.ssor  of  a.stronomy 
in  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  In  one  volume,  i2mo. 
price  6s.  in  boards. 

A TOUR  through  the  BATAVIAN  REPUBLIC  ; con- 
taining an  accurate  account  of  the  present  domestic  state  of 
that  country,  with  anecdotes  of  the  leading  characters  in  the 
government,  and  of  the  latcf  English  invasion.  By  R.  FELL. 
In  one  volume,  8vo.  price  8s.  6d.  in  boards. 

Topography. 

The  GUIDE  to  all  the  WATERING  and  SEA-BATH- 
ING PLACFiS.  including  the  usual  tour,  in  Wales,  and  a 
concise  description  of  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland.  Illustrated 
with  upwards  of  SIXTY  maps  and  views.  Price  12s.  in 
boards,  12s.  6d.  in  red,  cr  13s.  calf  gilt. 

Tnr  PRACTICAL  COMPANION  in  a JOURNEY  to 
PARES;  containing  a correct  description  of  all  the  objects  of 
curiosity,  the  libraries,  museums,  buildings,  exhibitions, 
public  amusements,  &c.  in  modem  Paris  and  its  environs, 
lil'jstratcd  with  maps  and  views.  Price  3s,  in  red. 
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The  picture  of  PALERMO.  By  JO.SEPM  HAGER, 
D.  D.  author  of  the  Account  of  the  Arabic  Forgeries  of  the 
Abbe  Vella  ; of  the.  Tour  from  Madrid  to  Vienna ; of  Letters 
on  the  Hungarians,  &c.  dec.  Translated  into  English,  by  the 
late  Mrs.  ROBINSON.  In  one  elegant  volume,  foolscap 
8vo.  decorated  with  engravings,  price  ^s. 

Geography, 

GEOGRAPHY  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Youn« 
Persons  of  both  Sexes,  on  a new  and  popular  plan.  By 
the  Rtv.  .J.  GOEDSMl  I'H,  A.M.  Price  lOs.  6d.  bound 
and  lettered,  (being  one  of  the  cheapest  book.s  in  the  English 
language]  decorated  with  SIXTY  inter 'sting. copper-plates. 

A GRAMMAR  of  the  first  EI-E-MENTS  of  GEO- 
GRAPHY, 'pr.actic^illy  adapted  to  the  b.u-dness  of  teaching, 
and  simplifying  the  .'tcieucc  of  gcogrophy?  c'^aedy  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bitroductory  graiixina.rs  of  M u r it  .'t  y , D £ v i s, 
and  Ash,  simplify  the  study  of  tlte  English  language.  By  live 
Rev.  J.  GOLDSMITH.  Price  hqlf-a-crown  bound. 

Natural  hVslorij.  . 

ANIM.AL  BIOGR.APHY,  consisting  of  authentic  anec- 
dotes and  characteristic  traitsofihc  lives,  manners,  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  whole  animal  creation,  collected  from  several 
hundred  of  the  best  modern  voyages  and  travels,  and  from 
expensive  and  scarce  works  of  natural  history,  in  various 
languagc.s,  and  arranged  according  to  the  system  of  Linnaeus. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  BINGLEY,  A.,1}.  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean 
Society,  and  late  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  three 
volumes  8vo.  price  27s.  in  boards. 

T fie  Anti- Jncobiit  Review,  amidst  a variety  of  other  encomiums  on  the 
utility,  plan,  ami  execution  of  this  woi  k,  observes,  that,  “ It  contains,  in 
a comparatively  small  compass,  a co.-npendipm  of  .Natural  History,  pre- 
p.irecl  with  taste  and  judgmeiu,  and  ai  r.nigcd  with  regularity  and  per- 
spiruiiy.  1 he  author  has  exerted  uncomtnon  diligence  and  industry  in 
his  collection  of  ftcis.  llis  stile  is  easy  and  perspicuous,  Ills  remarks 
arc  apposite,  ingenious,  ami  acute,  and  he  su.'lers  no  opportunity  to 
escape  of  conveying  to  his  re.iders  good,  religions,  and  moral  precepts.” 

And  the  Mnnihfy  Rrvie^o  fpr  October  1803,  observes,  that  this  col- 
lection,  as  filling  u,i  a chasm  in  English  literiiinre,  has  urgent  claims  to 
favourable  notice.  The  labour  of  iieat;ly  two  yeais,  ami  t .e  caieful  in- 
spcciioii  oS  almost  a thousand  volumes,  arc  solid  proofs  of  the  compiler’s 
diligrnce  and  peisevt  rance.  As  he  has  selected  his  materials  with  judg- 
ment, and  h'  S exhibited  them  in  a connected  scries,  we  would  rerom- 
menU  his  volumes  to  those  professed  naturalisis  why  may  be  ds.irous 
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of  revisin;;,  in  an  easy  and  methodical  manner,  so.Tie  of  tlie  most  inte- 
resting results  of  their  former  investigations  ; — to  the  student,  who  is 
now  enabled,  with  no  great  exi>enditnre  of  either  time  or  tioubic,  to 
trace  at  once  the  outline  of  a great  department  of  the  Linnacan  system, 
and  to  treasure  in  his  minil  many  of  the  curious  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  animal  creation, — to  the  philoscpher,  who  loves  to 
speculate  on  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  organized-  beings, — ar.d 
even  to  him  who,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  pursue  a«y  fixed 
plan  of  study,  cati  occasionally  devote  an  hour  or  tw«  to  rational  re- 
creation. From  the  perusal  of  these  anecdotes,  the  young  of  both 
Sexes  may  reap  much  entertainment  and  instruction,  without  encounter- 
ing a single  passage  that  can  alarm  moilesty,  or  wound  those  pure  ^nd 
simple  feelings  which  constitute  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  o-jr  con- 
dition. The  more  irksome  details  of  cl.asslfication  and  description , « hic.h 
may  always  be  obtained  from  systematical  publications,  have  betn  pur- 
posely Suppressed ; and  the  sameness  of  the  general  plan  is  somcttinct 
ngrecably  relieved  h/ apposite  reflections  or  poetical  quotations. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  according 
to  the  Linnacan  arrangement,  with  popular  and  entertaining 
descriptions,  in  the  manner  of  Goldsmith  and  Buffon;  em- 
bellished with  copper- plates,  representing  two  hundred  of 
the  most  curious  objects.  By  Dr.  MAYOR.  A new  edi- 
tion, price  5s.  bound,  or  4s.  6d.  in  boards. 

“ We  think  this  production  excellently  adapted  to  make  natural  his- 
tory familiar  to  young  capacities,  ard  the  plates  are  much  hotter  than 
are  usually  found  in  books  of  this  size  and  price.”  British  Critic. 

“ This  volume  is  entertaining  and  instructive,  calculated  at  once  to 
gain  the  attention  of  youthful  minds,  and  to  improve  them.” 

“ ' Monthly  Beviexe . 

“ We  approve  of  our  author’s  general  plan,  ami  its  execution  deserves 
our  commi-ndation.  In  the  selection  of  objects  he  has  shewn  great 
iudgment,  and  the  descriptions  arc  entertaining  ar.d  interesting,’' 

“ Cril’cal  Reviru'. 

Dr.  Ma,vor’s  NaUiral  History,  loith  the  plates  beautifully 
coloured,  sells  for  lOi.  6d.  sheep  lettered. 

VISITS  to  the  MENAGERIE  and  the  BOTANICAL 
GARDEN  at  PARIS;  containing  a rapid  and  very  pleasing 
view  of  animated  nature;  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  improvement  of  their  morals,  translated 
from  the  French  of  L.  F.  JAUFFRET.  In  two  volumes, 
price  gs.  bound. 

The  farmer’s  KALENDAR,  containing  the  busine.'s 
of  every  month  in  tlie  year,  and  including  every  improve- 
ment in  ihe  practice  of  agric-ilture.  Revised  and  corrected  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1803,  by  ARTHUR  YOUNG,  Esq. 
F.  R.S.  Secretary  10  the  Board  of  .Agriculture,  &c.  &C.  m 
one  large  volume  8vo.  price  lialf-a-guinca  in  boards. 
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Agriculture, 

A-  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICTT- 
TURE;  including  all  the  modern  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries, in  which  the  principles  of  chemistry  are  applied 
in  explanation  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  soils  and 
manui'cs,  or  the  food  of  plants;  and  those  of  other  sciences 
in  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  lattcning,  of  dilTcrcnt  sorts  of 
live  stock;  the  whole  intended  to  combine  and  explain, 
EULLY  and  COMPLETELY,  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  modern  art  of  husbandry.  15y  R.  VV.  DICKSOY, 
M.  D.  In  one  large  volume,  410.  illustrated  with  upwards 
of  fifty  engravings,  representing  the  various  kinds  of  imple- 
ments and  other  machinery  adapted,  to  the  most  improved 
methods  of  cultivation.  Price  2I.  12s.  6d.  in  boards. — This 
ZL'ork  iL'ili  be  ready  early  in  1804. 

Poetry. 

The  M'ILD  WRE.'^TH,  or  Poems  communicated  by 
various  persons  of  distinction  ; dedicated,  by  pei  mission,  to 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York,  bv  MARIA 
ELIZABETH  ROBINSON,  splendidly  printed  in  post  8vo. 
-with  several  engravings,  price  half-a-guinca  boards. 

CLASSICAL  ENGLISH  POETRY,  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  young  persons,  selected  from  the  best  authors,  with  some 
original  pieces.  Compiled  and  written  by  Dr.  M.WOR 
and  Mr.  PRATT,  with  a preface,  indicating  the  several 
species  of  poetry,  and  their  best  modes  of  recitation.  In 
one  closely  printed  volume,  \ ?.mo.  price  4s.  6d.  in  boards, 
or  5s.  bound. 

Till  this  work  there  did  not  exist  in  the  English  language,  any  cliaste 
and  unexceptionable  lollectitai  ot  ti  c gems  of  British  p.n  iry,"  which 
co-.ild  With  confidence  be  put  into  the  hands  of  vouth  ui'  both  sexes,  and 
srhicli  at  the  same  time  united  the  necessary  requisites  of  ijUUiUity  gi)d 
cheiil'iicjs. 

POETRY  for  CHILDREN;  consisting  of  sucb  pieces 
partly  original,  and  partly  selected,  as  may  be  conrmitted  to 
memory  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine.  By  Miss  AIKIN, 
Price  2S,  fid.  half-bound. 

IVit  and  Anecdotes. 

W.ALPOLI AN.A  ; consisting  of  original  bon  mots, 
apophthegms,  observations  on  life  and  literature,  with  ex- 
tracts from  unpubli.shed  letters  of  the  late  Hor.'sce  Wal- 
pole, Earl  of  Orford,  In  two  elegant  volumes,  foolscap 
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8vo.  cmbellishpcl  with  j.wo  vignette  titles,  and  with  fac  si- 
milies  of  the  hand- writing  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Walpole, 
price  gs.  in  boards, 

ADDISONIAN.A  ; a work  relative  to  the  life,  times,  and 
contemporaries,  of  Mr.  Addison,  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
Walpoliana : embellished  with  portraits,  &c.  and  with 
seven  lettersof  Mr.  Addison,  never  before  published,  exactly 
engraved  from  the  originals.  In  two  elegant  volumes,  price 
los.  6d.  in  boards. 

SWIFTIANANA  ; on  the  Plan  of  the  two  preceding, 
with  portraitsand  with  fac  similes  of  Dr.  Swift,  Bolingbroke, 
Voltaire,  and  a great  number  of  his  contemporaries.  In  two 
elegant  volumes,  price  los.  6d.  in  boards. 

N.  E.  The  editors  consider  it  a dpty  which  they  owe  torhemselves  to 
state,  that  these  three  works  do  not  consist  of  mere  select. ons,  orof“  the 
beauties”  of  their  respective  authors,  but  are  an  attempt  towards  the 
production  of  a limited  series  of  genuine  English  Amu,  which  they  hope 
•will  excite  as  lively  and  permanent  an  interest  among  the  lovers  of  Eng- 
lish litei  aiure,  as  works  on  the  same  agreeable  plan  have  long  excited  m 
the  literature  of  France. 

The  encyclopedia  of  WIT;  or,  Loo.st.er’s  I.i- 
BR-ttRY  ; containing  not  only  all  the  best  pieces  of  wit  and 
humour  to  be  found  in  previous  collections,  but  also  several 
thousand  additional  articles,  in  part  selected  from'  scarce 
books  ; in  part  original ; and,  in  part  translated  from  foreign 
'languages.  A new  edition  corrected  and  ^realty  improi<ed  through- 
out, price  2S.  6d.  in  boards. 

A complete  and  comprehensive  collection  of  pieces  of  wit,  superior  to 
the  vulgar  and  hackneyed  Jokes  of  Joe  Miller,  and  diveste,!  of  the  in- 
decencies which  hav  e disgraced  former  collections  of  tli  s ii.iturc  has 
•long  been  a desideratum  among  books.  The  Encyclopedia  of  Wit  has 
been  compiled  with  an  express  view  to  supply  the  existing  deficiency, 
by  agrntl<iman,wlio,  during  a long  and  active  life,  has  nude  it  Ins  amuse- 
ment to  collect  inateiials  for  such  a woik  from  every  poisible  source. 

English  Language. 

The  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK,  accompanied  by  a 
progressive  scries  of  easy  and  familiar  lessons,  in  the  manner 
of  Barbauld,  Edgeworth,  Berqui  n.  &c.  being  a mo- 
■dern  and  improved  introduction  to  the  English  language, 
and  lo  the  first  elcmenis  of  knowledge.  Isy  WILLI.\M 
MAVOR,  LL.  D.  A new  edition  corrected  and  irr.pro:ed 
throughout.  Price  t s.  (id.  bound,  with  a very  large  ailovv- 
ancc.ip  persons  wlio  purchase  them  by  the  dozen  or  hundred. 
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This  Spelling  Book  is  an  at:emplto  lay  a foundation  of  English  learn- 
ing, woithy  of  the  super  structure  which  has  been  so  carefully  erected 
by  writers  of  the  first  eminence.  Bisliop  Lowth  wrote  a verv  excel- 
lent Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  but  ihctc  has  appeared  -tew, 
if  any,  Introduciioti.  to  reading,  sinted  to  the  general  and  practical 
Use  of  . modern  schools,  th.at  rises  above  the  level  of  the  obsolete  .and 
vulgar  compilations  of  Dyclie,  Dihvotih,  and  Fc  niing. 

Manners  and  Knowledge  of  the  World. 

The  elements  of  polite  EDUCATION;  contain- 
ing all  the  valuable  and  unexceptionable  information  in  tlve 
Letters  of  the  late  Lor d Ch  f.sterfi  e ld  to  hisSoN,  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by  GEORGE  GREGORY,  D.  D.  author 
of  the  CEcononiy  of  Nature.  Price  4s.  6d.  bound. 

“ A selection  from  these  letters,  that  sunpt esses- the  tnost  exception- 
able parts,  and  exhibits  the  gold,  c xtnraied. and  refined  from  its  alloy, 
must  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  public  ; and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  such  a present  is  now  offered  by  the  labouis  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory i”  Oriticut  Review, 

. “ tlis  lordship's  letters  thus  compressed  by  Dt.  GifB'''yi  may.  cer- 

tainly be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  as  models  of  epistolary  stile,  and 
as  containing  much  practical  knowledge  of  mankind,”  Britijh  O i/ic. 

“ Those  parents  and  teachers  will  be  gteatly  deficient  in  their  duty, 
who  fail  to  recommend  this  hook  to  the  perusal  of  the  young  persttos 
whose  education  they  direct."’  liistoiy  of  UlenUnH. 

j Sit/le  and  Composition. 

\ The  ELEMENTS  of  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION;  con- 
raining  plain  and  practical  directions  for  writing  the  English 
language  with  case,  perspicuity,  and  elegance;  and  designed, 
in  the  progress  of  education,  immediately  to  succeed  to  the 
study  of  the  various  English  grammars,  and  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics.  By  DAVID  IRVING,  M. A.  Price  4s.  in 
board.s,  or  4s.  6d.  bound. 

'1  o persons  engaged  in  active  life,  whose  occup.-itions  do  not  permit 
I them  to  peruse  more  voluminous  treatises,  or  to  thosf  who  have  not 
1 means  of  access  to  the  expensive  works  existing  on  the  same  important 
subject,  this  compendium  will  be  found  a suiti  ble  intruduiition  to  the 
practice  of  writing  with  elegance  and  propriety. 

Music. 

A DICTIONARY  of  MUSIC;  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
: Familiar  I nt  rod  net  i. on  to  the  Science  of  Harmony.  By  THO- 
! MAS  BUSBY,  LL.  D.  In  one  voiiune,  foolscap  8vo.  price 
' 6s.  in  boards. 

•|  he  present  work  is  oflered  to  the  rultlic  ,is  a complete  and  compre- 
hrnsive  n.nsical  dictionary,  hkcly  to  sjiperscdc  the  imperfect  .am!  in- 
complete musical  dictionaries  which  ( xisled  prcvionslv  in  the  English 
language.  "I  he  want  of  such  a work  lias  long  bceiucit  by  students,  ama- 
teurs, and  professors. 


r ••  • 
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Trade  and  Connncrce. 

COMMERCIAL  and  NOTARIAL  PRECEDENrS; 
consisting  of  all  the  most  approved  forms,  special  and  com- 
mon, which  arc  required  in  transactions  of  business;  includ- 
ing the  whole  Practice  of  a Novary  and  Convey- 
ancer, as  far  as  regards  precedents  and  forms  connected 
.with  trade  and  commerce,  and  intcnd."d  for  tiic  use  of  mer- 
chants, their  clerks,  and  agents,  in  Great  Britain  and  their 
colonics.  To  which  is  added  a brief  abstract  of  .commercial 
law,  exhibiting  the  substance, of  all  the  acts  of  parliament 
relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  insnr^nce^  arid  sh.ipping.  By  ' 
JOSHUA  MONTEEIORE,  attorney  and  notary-public  in 
the  city  of  London,  In  one  volume  ,j.io.  price  25s.  in  boards. 

Famib/  Medicine. 

A SERIES  of  POPULAR  ESSAYS  on  the  means  of  pre- 
serving and  restoring  HE-ALTH,  on  a plan  entirely  popular. 

By  THOMAS  BEDDOES,  M.D.  In  three  volumes,  8vo. 
price  24s.  in  boards.  ,■ 

I 

. A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  DIET,  and  on  the  in^'st 
salutary  and  agreeable  means  of , supporting  Life  and 
Health  by  Aliment  and  RF..diME.N.  Adapted' to  the  : 
various  circuinstanc'cs'of  age,  constitution,  and  climate;  and 
including  the  application  of  modern  chemistry  to  the  culinary 
preparation  of  food.  By  WILLIAM  NISBET,  M.D.  Eel-  ^ 
low  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh  ; author  ..j 

of  the  Clinical  Guide,  See.  See,  lu  one  volume,  i2iho.  | 

price  6s. 

“ We  are  convinced  that  this  compel. dimis  ivoik,  on  tlie  important 
subject  of  Diet,  will  prove  .1  v-ilurhlc  and  accrptai/le  pirsrnt  tJ  ihe 
public.**  r.iy<iecii  P'.'eo'ruil. 

“ In  his  present  work  Dr.  Xisbet  lias  perf.umeii  a srrvi.  e,  winch  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  ivei  y good  iinin  Ecaluus  of  pin  lA'  miliiv.  No 
family  ought  to  neglect  the  pent. a'  of  a hook  : •>  an  ■ cable,  .a.  d to  in- 
terestingly instiuctivc.'*  LoH.t  Tt  .i.n./  ,'./' 

The  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN;  or,  Domestic  Medical 
Friend  ; containing  plain  and  practic.il  insirurtions  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases,  according  to  the  letest  im- 
provements and  discoveries,  ctimprlsing  every  thing  rcl.itivc 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  mfdical  art,  necessary  i‘* 
be  known  by  the  private  practitioner,  and  adapted  'to  the 
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use  of  Lhe  heads  of  schools  and  families.  By  ALEXANDER 
; THOMSON,  M.  D.  Price  6s.  in  boards. 

This  is  at  once  the  compktest  and  the  cheapest  hook  of 
f amily  medicine  extant. 

I PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Disz.asES  of 
I.ON'DON,  during. ilie  years  1796, 1797, 1798, 17991  and  1800. 
5y  ROBERT  \\TLLAN,  M.  D.  F.  A.S.  Pricers.  6d.  boards. 

Galvauism. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  GALVANISM  in  theory  and  prac- 
■icc,  including  a comprehensive  History  from  its  first  difeo- 
:ery  to  the  present  time.  By  C.  WILKINSON,  Fellow 
i!.f  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  that  Science  in 
• oho-square.  In  two  volumes  8vo.  w'ith  numerous  plates, 

: rice  ills-  <n  boards. 

Tliis  is  ihi-  lirst  pracrioal  ard  mcthodic.il  introduction  to  the  new  and 
ji  ious  science  01  Uulvanism  yet  publ.shcd  in  the  English  language. 

MiUlari/. 

The  COMPLETE  MILITARY  LIBRARY;  being  a 
nmprehcns-.vc  system  of  modern  military  tactics,  according 
IV  the  last  improvements  and  regulations,  foreign  and  donies- 
:c;  scl.rctcd  and  translated  from  expensive,  scarce,  and  va- 
;.  a'ble  books  and  journals,  in  the  German  and  French  lan- 
: lages;  or  coimniinicatcd  by  officers  of  rank  and  experience 
I , the  British  service.  Complete  in  two  large  volumes  4to. 
fcorated  with  upwards  of  eighty  copper-plates,  useful  and 
•namenlal;  consisting  of  tlic  coloured  uniforms  of  all  the 
•riiish  army,  of  maps  of  tlic  British  settlements  abroad,  of 
aas  of  erh  brnted  fortifications,  battles,  sieges,  manoeuvres, 
c.  coc.  price  4I.  14s.  6d.  in  boards. 

Ti.'E  SfILDILR’s  FRIEND,  or  plain  directions  for  tlic 
-es'T.-ation  of  the  health  of  military  men  on  actual  service, 
vjork  of  gt  eat  tiiililv  in  the  present  moment  of  national  prepa- 
litm.  By  WILLIAM  BLAIR,  Esq.  surgeon  to  the  Bloonis- 
1;  y Dispensary.  Price  as.  Gd.  in  boards. 

OriettUd  IJloru'iire. 

Am  L.xplaxation  of  the  Elementary  CIL-\R.\C- 
■ 'TLS  of  ;iie  CHI.NKSE,  with  an  analysis  of  tlieir  ancient 
nbols  and  liicroglyphics  ;•  and  a comparison  of  the  Chinese, 
lyptiat),  and  Mexican  hieroglyphics;  being  the  first  systc- 
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matic  work  c^-cr  p.iblfshed  .’n  Europe  upon  Chin«e  wrin'nir 
and  reading.  IJy  JOSEPH  HAGAR,  D.  D.  I„  one 
superbly  printed  volume,  imperial  410.  with  upwards  of  five 
hundred  cuts,  price  2I.  as.  in  boards. 

• on  thi  suh. 

Short^  Hand  Writiug, 

An  UMIVERSAL  and  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  of 
SMOR  r-H.\ND  ■\VRI  I ING  ; being  the  same  which  has 
been  prek-rrrd  by  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopardia  Britan- 
luca,  and  which  is  used  in  the  courts  of  law  in  the  metro- 
polis. By  WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL.  D.  Fifth  edition, 
price  7s.  ed.  ^ 

f of  practical  stenography  is  entirely 

free  fr<mi  piolixitr  and  oh:curity,..i|)plicable  to  bverv  piii  ndse  and  at- 
tainable l.y  the  ct  rnmonrst  cap.iciiy  in  a few  hours.  is^aii  acknow- 
Ic^i  geu  improvement  of  the  systems  formerly  in  nsc  ; and  is  commonly 
pr.ictised  in  the  courts  of  l.iw,  and  by  the  most  esteemed  sho  t-band 
writers  in  the  metropolis.  No  system  of  short-hand  writiha  has  ever 
been  s.a  uim  ersaliy  adopted  in  schools,  and  none  is  admit  ed  to  be  s. 
well  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  tlie  teacher  and  the  student. 

Philosophy  of  the  Hi.  man  Mind. 


A N IIISTORICALand  PHH.OSOPHICAL  ACCOUNT 
of  the- discovery  and  education  of  a savage  man';  or,  of  the 
firs:  devclnpcments,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  young  savage 
caught  in  the  woods,  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  in  the 
year  1798,  and  brought  to  Paris,  by  order  of  the  French 
government,  in  1799.  By  E.  M.  I I'ARD,  physician  to  the 
national  institution  lor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  member  of  the 
medical  society  of  Pari.s,  &C.  Price  3s.  6d.  in  boards,  em- 
bellished with  a portrait. 

Miscellanies. 


An  essay  on  ABSTINENCE  trom  ANIMAL  FOOD 
ASA  MORAL  DUTY,  by  JOSEPH  RITSON,  in  one  volume 
8vo.  price  ^s.  in  boards. 

The  SORROWS  of  WERTER,  by  the  BARON 
GOETHE,  translated  from  the  last  German  edition,  by 
M'^illiam  Render,  D.D.  In  one  volume,  izmo.  with 
a beautiful  frontispiece,  representing  Charlotte  at  the  Tomb 
of  Werter,  designed  by  Burney,  and  engraved  by  Fittlcr, 
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price  4s.  in  boards;  or  another  edition  superbly  printed  by 
IJenslcy,  on  thick  post  8vo.  with  proof  impression  of  the 
frontispiece,  price  7s.  6d.  in  boards. 

N.  B.  This  is  the  only  edition  of  this  popular  work  that  has 
bein  translated  from  its  original  language.  The  edition  which  has- 
been  many  years  on  sale  was  translated  from  a French  translation. 

Xhf.  letters  and  other  WORKS  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able LA.  DY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU,  now  first 
published,  by  permission,  from  the  original  manuscripts  in 
the  possession  of  the  most  noble  the  MARQUIS  of  BUTE; 
none  of,  which  had  hitherto  been  printed,  excepting  an  im- 
perfect copy  of  the  letters  from  Constantinople.  To  the 
whole  is  prernKed  authentic  memoirs  of  her  life,  by  JAMES 
D.ALLAWAY,  M.B.  interspersed  with  letters  hitherto  un- 
published, from  Pope,  Young,  Fielding,  and  other  distin- 
guished characters.  In  five  volumes,  elegantly  printed  in 
tJiick  post  8vo.  price  2I.  in  boards,  decorated  with  portraits, 
byCAROLiNE  Watson, and  with  facsimilies;  also  a small 
edition  in  five  elegant  volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  price  2^s. 
in  boards.  ^ 


ESSAYS  concerning  kingly  government,  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, servants,  grief,  immoderate  desires,  cultivation  of  let- 
ters, retirement,  happiness,  virtue,  slavery  and  liberty,  war 
and  peace,  and  other  subjects.  By  GILBERT  W.AKEFIELD 
B.  A.  In  one  volume  8vo.  price  6s.  boards.  * 

ROMULUS,  a romance  of  ancient  times,  translated  from 
the  much  admired  original  of  La  Fo.ntaine.  By  the  Rev. 
Mr.  \\  ILL,  in  two  volumes,  i2mo.  price  8s.  in  boards. 

Other  J wceuile  Hooks. 


. encyclopedia,  dcigntd  „ 

a compi.tc  course  of  instruction  for  youn°  persons  of  both 
se.Nes,  upon  the  following  important  subjects  ; ^ ^ 

Natui aland  expcriniemal  philo- 
sophy. 

Natural  history. 

Moral  and  instructive  biography. 

Manners  and  customs  of  nations. 


Ancient  and  modern  history. 
'I  he  art  of  composition. 

1 he  ciemriits  of  ci  ilicism. 
Moral  philosophy. 

Wonders  of  nature  and  art. 


at  la 

be  boards,  em. 

bellishcd  with  a prodigious  number  of  coppcr-plaict. 

BIBI.E  STORIES : or,  the  Memorable  Acts  of  the  an. 
_cicnt  1 airiarchs.  Judges,  and  Kings,  extracted  from  llicii 
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original  historians  in  tho  Old  and  New  Testament.  By 
WILLIAM  SCOLFIELD.  In  two  small  volumes,  price  4s. 
half-bound,  printed  in  a large  type,  and  embellished  with 
twelve  handsome  copper-plates. 

The  little  HERMITAGE,  and  other  Tale.s  from  the 
French  of  that  admired  writer  L.  F.  JAUFFRET,  anew 
edition,  price  2s.  bound. 

Periodical  Works. 

The  MEDICAL  and  PHYSICAL  JOURNAL:  con- 
taining  the  original  correspondence  of  eminent  practitioners, 
and  the  earliest  information  on  .subjects  connected  with  medi- 
cine, surgery,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  botany,  and  natural  his- 
tory. Conducted  by  Doctors  BRADLEY,  BATTY,  and 
NCJEHDEN.  The  former  numbers  of  this  journal,  which 
were  out  of  print,  having  been  rc-priiitcd,  complete  sets,  or 
any  single  number,  may  be  had  of  all  the  booksellers.  The 
first  nine  volumes,  containing  fifty-two  numbers,  may  be 
had  in  boards,  price  5I.  17s.  6d.  The  shgk  numbers^  as  pub- 
lished, are  half-a-crown  each. 

The  monthly  MAGAZINE;  or,  British  Re- 
■ciSTER  : embracing  every  useful  and  interesting  object  of 
science  and  literature. 

N.  B.  Sixteen  valumes  are  already  completed  of  this  zvcll-knowu 
■and  valuable  miscellany,  and  are  sold  in  half-binding  for  g/.  gr. 
The  single  number^  arc  eighteen- pence  each- 

The  monthly  FASHIONS  of  London  and  Paris; 
■containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  fashionable  dresses  in  every 
number,  drawn  from  the  real  life,  in  the  first  circles  of 
London  and  Paris,  intended  for  the  use  of  milliners,  mantua- 
inakers,  and  private  families  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom, , 
and  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  London  and 
Paris  fashions  are  objects  of  imitation.  Price  is.  6d.  per 
number.  The  first  volume  may  be  had,  price  3I. 

The  monthly  ARMY  LIST,  price  is.  each. 

The  annals  of  AGRICULTURE,  edited  by  AR- 
THUR YOUNG,  Esq.  Price  half-a-crown  each,  and  com- 
plete sets  in  forty  volumes  price  25I.  in  boards. 

The  LAW  JOURNAL,  edited  by  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  ^ 
Esq.  price  hali-a-crown  each,  and  the  first  volume  price 
15s.  in  boards.  t 


